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‘ Coram 


We observe that Prof. Cuthert W. Pound of Cornell has 
questioned the eligibility of Mayor McClellan of New York 
for President of the United 
States. This is a some- 
what interesting point and 
entirely apart from any 
question of politics, de- 
serves consideration, It 
seems that Mayor McClel- 
lan was born in Dresden. 
Now, the Constitution of 
the United Staves (Article 2, Sec. 1) provides that “no person 
except @ natural born citizen shall be eligible to the office of 
president” and if there is any foundation for Prof. Pound’s 
contention it would appear that our citizens travelling in 
foreign countries who are expecting a visit from the stork, had 
better take the next steamer home—that is if they have 
dreams of a poiitical future for the new arrival. 


It goes without saying that under an act of Congress the 
child of an American citizen born abroad is himself a citizen, 
the only doubt in the present instance being whether he is 
“natural born” and as the Supreme Court has not passed 
upon the point there will probably be different views taken 
‘whenever lawyers meet. It appears to us, however, that the 
phrase “natural born” is to be taken as contra-distinguisheJ 
from “naturalized” and means only that citizenship has been 
received as a birthright. This is strengthened when we look 
at the end of the same paragraph in the Constitution by which 
it appears that the candidate must have been “fourteen years 
a resident within the United States.” If this means anything 
at all it means to prohibit the presidency of one who, born 
abroad of American citizens, remains in his country of birth 
and refrains from identifying himself with the United States, 
and as the acts of many foreign nations are similar to ours 
in extending citizenship to one born upon their soil, the in- 
tention was probably to bar out one who has elected after 
attaining majority to consider himself a foreign subject. it 
‘will be observed that no one can be eligible to the presidency 
until he is thirty-five years of age and consequently it must be 
shown that from the time of arriving at twenty-one he has 
been a resident of the United States. 





The Standard Dictionary, we observe, apparently takes this 
view, for it defines “natural born” as “born in the allegiance, 
being a citizen by birth.” 
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A somewhat peculiar point was recently raised before 
Vice Chancellor Stevens of New Jersey. A young man was 
suing his wife for a divorce and on a motion for 

Divorces are alimony and counsel fees made by the defendant 
Luxuries. it developed that the plaintiff was earning only 
$3 per week as a clerk. “Divorce suits,” said 

the Vice Chancellor, “ cannot be continued unless the litigants 
are able to pay for the luxury,” and he thereupon directed 


that the action be discontinued unless the plaintiff paid a 
reasonable amount. 


GERALD CHAPIN, 
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This is a somewhat peculiar phase of the divorce ques- 


tion. Of course, the mere question of infancy has nothing to 
do with the point involved, as the decision of the Vice Chan- 
cellor amounts only to holding that no one is entitled to ap- 


pear as a party plaintiff in such proceedings unless he is of 
sufficient pecuniary ability to support his wife properly pen- 


dente lite and pay her legal expenses. As such it is rather 
in the nature of a denial of substantial rights merely because 
of the poverty of the party litigant. Then there is another 
way in which the matter may be looked at. A person may 
have a perfectly well founded claim and yet through lack of 
funds be unable to prosecute it, though in theory the courts 
are as open to tne pauper as to the millionaire. Hitherto our 
judges have been disinclined to bring out this feature of liti- 
gation, preferring to harp on that time-worn platitude anent 
the equality of all men before the law, Apparently the point 
that is made here is that there exist certain actions which do 
not involve substantial enough rights to warrant the appli- 
cation of the maxim, though why one should be allowed to 


sue in forma pauperis on a debt and not for divorce is a ques- 
tion which it is not easy to solve. 


Go BG 
In these days of graft, the conviction of Edmund H. 
Driggs for accepting $12,500, while Congressman-elect, in 
consideration of securing for the Brandt-Dent 


The Driggs Automatic Cashier Company contracts for the 


Case. Post Office Department furnishes a subject for 
thought. We were at first inclined to the opin- 
ion that United States Circuit Judge Thomas had been unduly 
lenient in sentencing the defendant merely to one day’s im- 
prisonment in the King’s County jail and to a fine of $10,000. 
So many factors, however, enter into the consideration of 
this case that it is very difficult to weigh the exact measure 
of punishment which should be meted out. On the one hand 
it seems somewhat absurd to fix a fine of $10,000 when the 
criminal made $12,500 by the transaction and thus allow him 
a clear profit of $2,500, but here it should be taken into con- 
sideration that this fine is the maximum allowed under the 
law. 


Then, again, one day’s imprisonment seems startlingly ina- 


dequate and yet it must be kept in mind that Driggs is here- 

after disqualified from holding any office under the United 

States government. As a politician, his career is ended. 
One fact upon which Judge Thomas seemed to base his 


conclusion was that Driggs did not know that he was offend- 
ing against any statute and apparently thought that the money 
received was legitimately earned as the perquisites of an in- 
fluential politician. This, however, seems to us very weak and 
amounts to nothing more than a statement that things have 
come tdé-such a pass that our office holders no longer recog- 
nize the high moral standards according to which their 
conduct should be governed. 

As to the impropriety of a public official lending his per- 


sonal influence to the securing of governmental contracts: 
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there can be no dispute, and as to the worse than impropriety 
of his receiving any reward therefor there can be still less. 
That Mr. Driggs did or did not know that there was a pro- 
hibitory statute can make no difference. He has shown him- 
seli an unfit person to hold office and that he is no better nor 
worse than hundreds of his contemporaries in public life 
should not mitigate the punishment. 

On the other hand, his past career and the many public 


services which he has undoubtedly rendered, entitle him to 
favorable consideration and probably after all, Judge Thomas 
made the correct disposal of the case, though if it is true as 


stated in the newspapers that his Honor wept copiously while 
sentencing this degruded politician, we think he was guilty of 
a display of sentimentality which was altogether uncalled for. 


Go Lo 

Another phase in the Driggs case which warrants com- 
ment is that the defendant raised the point that he could not 
be held owing to the fact that the alleged of- 
fense took place before he entered upon his 
Phase of duties as a Representative. The court ruled 
the Above. against him on this. Now, in almost an iden- 
tical case in Nebraska the view was taken that Senator Die- 
trich should be discharged because he was not actually a mem- 
ber of Congress when he sold his influence for postmaster- 
ships to the highest bidder. Meantime the community 
wili ‘wonder just what the law is anyway, and New York poli- 
ticians will incline to the opinion that they are receiving 


pretty harsh treatment, compared with what was accorded to 
their brethren in Nebraska. 


Bo B&B & 

With the navigation of the air becoming a problem of 

daily discussion the attention of aeronauts is respectfully di- 

rected to the old New York case of Guille v. 

Aeronauts, Swan, decided in January, 1822 (19 Johns. 381.) 

Attention! It would seem that the defenaant’s balloon had 

descended in plaintiff’s garden and defendant, 

whose body ‘was hanging out of the car in a very perilous 

position, called for help. More than two hundred people 

broke through the fence into the garden and plaintiff’s vege- 
tables and flowers were trodden down. 

The Supreme Court by Spencer, C. J., after citing the 
celebrated squib case of Scott v. Shepherd, goes on to state, 
“I will not say that ascending in a balloon is an unlawful act, 
for it is not so, but it is certain that the aeronaut has no con- 
trol over its motion horizontally. He is at the sport of the 
winds and is to descend when and how he can. His reaching 
the earth is a matter of hazard. He did descend on the prem- 
ises of the plaintiff below, at a short distance from the place 
where he ascended. Now, if his descent under such circum- 
stances would ordinarily and naturally draw a crowd of peo- 
ple about him, either from curiosity or for the purpose of 
rescuing him from a perilous situation, all this he ought to 
have foreseen and must be responsible for. Whether tae 
crowd heard him call for help or not is immaterial. He had 
put himself in a situation to invite help and they rushed for- 
‘ward, impelled perhaps by the double motive of rendering 
aid and gratifying a curiosity which he had excited. Can it 
be doubted that, if the plaintiff in error had beckoned to the 
crowd to come to his assistance, he would be liable for tres- 
pass in entering the inclosure? I think not. In that case they 
would have been co-trespassers and we must consider the 
situation in which he placed himself, voluntarily and design- 
edly as equivalent to a direct request to the crowd to follow 
him. In the present case, he did call for help and may have 


Another 





La 
been heard by the crowd. “ite is undoubtedly liable for all 
the injury sustained,” 


BG LB & 

The work of disfranchising the negro goes swiftly for- 

ward. Maryland is the last state which has fallen into line 
for we are informed that there is no doubt but 

Disfranchis- that the act will be passed at an early date, 
ing the though the majority of the causes which have 

Negro. led to similar action by the states further South 
are absent. The negro population of Maryland, according to 
the “New York Evening Post,” is relatively small, being but 
198 to every 1,009 inhabitants as contrasted with Mississippi 
585, South Carolina 584, Louisiana 471, Alabama 452, Florida 
437, Virginia 356, and North Carolina 330. 

The lesson which our country is slowly learning is that 
no statute can possibly be framed which will be capable of 
enforcement if against the wishes of the people whom it may 
effect. We have had an illustration in tue infamous liquor 
and Sunday closing acts for New York City and another is 
supplied by the constitutional attempt to force negro rule 
on the citizens of a section of this country in which the pre- 
vailing conditions are utterly unknown to the Northern advo- 
cates of universal suffrage. We are inclined to concur with 
the view taken by Southern statesmen on this question. 
You cannot expect a race, degraded by centuries of servitude, 
to become qualified at the stroke of a pen to exercise those 
privileges which it has taken the Anglo-Saxon centuries to fit 
himself for. This is entirely different from that dead issue of 
slavery and is a very live issue indeed at the present moment. 


BG @L@ 
It seems scarcely possible that any public officer would 
use the words imputed to District Attorney Jerome of New 
York, who is reported as having said in the 
The Inherent course of his recent visit to Chicago—‘Most 


Right to of the men charged with crime with us, when 
Club. brought into court, bear evidence of resisting an 
officer, We see to it that these men do resist officers, or we 
force them to resist and then bring them in in fragments.” 
Later on Mr. Jerome attempted to defend his theory by saying 
“Rough handling has abated crime to a great extent. If good 
has been accomplished, there is some excuse for the means 
employed.” 

This is about the most peculiar utterance which 'we have 
met with for some time and so far as we can recall is equaled 
only by some of the speeches of Colorado’s “Bridle Bits 
Waite.” That crime has decreased in New York City because 
officers of the law are allowed to thump ad lib any unfortunate 
citizen who may fall into their clutches is a statement too 
absurd to call for an answer. Permission to conduct them- 
selves in such a manner would fast turn the best police force 
in the world into a set of thugs whose equal could only be 
found in Russia. Better Chicago with all its lawlessness than 
New York City with its decrease in crime gained at such a 
price. Mr. Jerome’s words, however, are utterly untrue and 
simply illustrate how a man, never very conservative at the 
best of times, is apt to allow his imagination to run away with 
him when standing in the limelight’s glare. 


So BoB & 
We consider Commonwealth v. Shortail, deciaed some 
time ago by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania and recently 
The Citizen reported, to be one of the most important cases 
Soldier. of tae year. Arthur Wadsworth, a private in 
Company A of the 18th Pennsylvania regiment, 
was tried for murder because while on duty 
during the coal strike, he shot a citizen who had refused to 
halt when challenged. In so doing he acted according to the 
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express orders of General Gobin. The court, in a ‘somewhat 
lengthy opinion, summed up the leading decisions (U. S. v. 
Clark, 31 Fed. 710; McCall v. McDowell, Fed. Cas. 8673; U. S. 
v, Carr, Fed. Cas. 14,732; and Riggs v. Stall, 3 Cold. 85), and 
took the view that where the governor of a commonwealth 
calls out the militia it is a declaration of qualified martial 
law and a soldier who, at such a time, under the orders of his 
officer commits a homicide is excusable unless the order was 
so manifestly beyond the scope of the superior’s authority 
that the soldier, as a ma: of ordinary sense, must have known 
that the act was illegal. The court goes into the facts at con- 








siderable length and states that considering the dynamiting 
outrages which were being perpetrated, Gen. Gobin was not 
unjustified in issuing this famous order to “shoot to kill.” 
In fact, so it says, “tnere is no real difference in a command- 
er’'s powers in a public war and domestic insurrection.” It 
does not very well appear what other view could have 
been taken. It is pretty well established that a furious armed 
mob cannot be quelled by measures short of shot and steel, 
and if the usual innocent bystander is hurt as he gen- 
erally is, it mist be regarded as his misfortune and not as a 
criminal act of the solldier inflicting the injury. 


+++ 


From The Court Records. 


By J. W. Foley. 


(Being a Glimpse at the Progress of the Modern Chariot of Justice.) 


Young Silas Watkins stole a ham—a theft most reprehensible. 
And then engaged a counselor, (which certainly was sensi- 
ble.) 


They plunged him in a dungeon deep, a dungeon grim and 
terrorful, 

The while his lawyer went to court upon a mission errorful. 

And when he found at once the whole proceeding could be 
“busted,” he 


Sued out a habeas corpus and took Silas out of custody. 


In court his learned counsel urged with dignified suavity 

The dangers of unseemly haste in matters of such gravity. 

The prosecution’s bitterness he held unjustifiable, 

“Tis Justice, with her blinded eyes, before whom we ara 
triable!” 


And after hours or argument, with growing heat and fric- 
tional. 


He took a change of venue on a question jurisdictional. 


Whereat the counsel got a stay of trial for a year or two, 

To find a missing witness, (who was dead, I have a fear or 
two!) 

The years rolled on, they tried him and unmercifully depicted 
him, 

The commonest of larcenists; the jurors then convicted him. 

“No chance for Silas!” cried his lawyer. “Yes, I say, indeed 
he has!” 


Upon the which he went to court and got a supersedeas. 


“Good cheer!” said he to Silas. “You will soon b on your 
feet again, 

While Silas gave a bail bond and was straightway on the 
street again. 

A monstrous abstract then they filed, the lawyer made a noise 
and fuss, 

Until, within a year or two, the court gave them a syllabus, 

Which, stripped of all its verbiage and law and technicality, 

But reaffirmed the verdict based on Silas’s proved rascality. 


“Odds blood!” cried Silas’s counsel to his client. “When I’ve 
read you this, 

You'll see the entire finding simply reeks with flaws and 
prejudice. 





To jail shall any citizen for stealing of a hog be sent?” 

Straightway, the which, he went to court and filed another 
document. 

“No Sheriff shall arrest him, Sir, on any legal sham as grim 

As this, and if a Sheriff tries, I'll certainly mandamus him!” 


Again upon the solemn court, with masterful urbanity, 

He urged a close inquiry by an expert on insanity, 

Who felt the bumps on Silas’s head, who found profound ras- 
cality, 

Who in a year made his report of “obvious normality.” 

Long Silas’s counsel studied it, by methods not revealable, 

And finally concluded the decision was appealable! 


Good Silas gave another bond to stay his jail processional, 

Good Silas’s counsel labored with an ardor quite professional, 

Until he got an order from the highest court availablle, 

(“That, as the statutes read, there was a question if ‘twas 
jailable.) 

The court below should try again, and though they might 
acquit it, or 

Convict it, they must try again”—so stated the remittitur! 


The witnesses, those gray old men, recalled the ancient history 

Of Silas’s crime with halting speech, and deep and dark the 
mystery 

To them of why they were recalled; with quavering tones, in 
truthfulness 

They told again the old, old tale of Silas’s erring youthfulness. 

The jurors held he could not change his spots; but, like the 
leopard, he, 

So Silas’s counsel straightway held he had been twice in 
jeopardy! 


Alas! So intricate a case, with all the points involvable! 
When death took Silas and to dust found him to be resolvable. 
Took him for reasons, good, perhaps, but which were not re- 
vealable, 
And Silas’s counsel found, alack, the judgment not appealable! 
But back to court he strode when sure that Charon o’er had 
ferried him, 
And cried: “I want a nol pros. for my client—we have buried 
him!’”” 
(New York “Times.’’) 
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Wantonness in Personal Injury Cases. 


By Paul Speake. 


(AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE 26th ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ALABAMA STATE BAR ASSOCIATION. 


Probably no subject in legal jurisprudence has been more 
often considered or undergone more changes or been more 
greatly developed in recent years than has this subject of 
wantonness. 

It is difficult to define, difficult for the plaintiff to prove, 
and yet more difficult for defendant’s counsel in a damage 
suit to keep out of the case, as civilization seems to have 
progressed to that stage where wantonness can at least be 
“boldly asserted,” if not “plausibly maintained,” in every 
case where damages are claimed from: railroad corporations 
in suits for personal injuries. 

Formerly the battle was waged and the case won or lost 
on the issues of simple negligence and contributory negligence. 
They still occupy an important place in this character of liti- 
gation, and yet they have been more or less forced into the 
background by this doctrine, which, if old, is yet constantly 
bobbing up in scme new garb or trapping. 

Notwithstanding the importance of the subject, however, 
and its marvelous growth and development, we do not find 
it treater at any length, or indexed at all, in most of the 
text books and digests. For instance, the Century Digest 
and Rapalje & Mac*’s Digest of Railway Law do not index 
the subject separately, or treat it otherwise than as the equiv- 
alent of gross negligence, under the general head of Negli- 
gence. The same may be said of the American and English 
Encyclopedia of Law and Sherman & Redfield and Barrows, 
in their works on Negligence, and probably of other text-book 
writers. In none of them, so far as I have seen, is it consid- 
«red exhaustively in the various lights in which it is viewed 
or the differing phases under which it has arisen in Alabama 
jurisprudence. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has not discussed 
the question, so far as I am aware, except possibly in cases 
where there was a discovery by the trainmen of the actual 
peril of the person injured and a failure of preventive effort 
thereafter, and has not applied the doctrine to much fre- 
‘quented crossings in populous localities, where a high rate of 
speed, coupled with other acts or omissions, has brought 
about an injury, but without any actual knowledge on the 
part of the trainmen of actual peril in the particular case. 
Indeed, there are ccses in the United States Supreme Court 
Reports, where contributory negligence has been recognized 
as a good defense, although the facts were strong enough to 
have been aenominated “wanton’” had they been tested dy 
the rules prevailing in Alabama (144 U. S. 408; 139 U. S. 469.) 

Some of the Circuit Courts of Appeal and some of the 
courts of other states, however, are as liberal in their defini- 
tion of wantonness and in the application of it as is our own 
court. 

But it is not my purpose to review or attempt to consider 
the subject in detail except in the light (or shadow) of the 
Alabama decisions. 

If wantonness, such as will overcome the defense of con- 
tributory negligence, or will authorize the recovery of exem- 
plary damages where the injury does not result in death (for 
under the Act to Prevent Homicides, where the injury does 
result in death, punitive damages are recoverable even for 
simple negligence) be considered as the equivalent of and no 
more than gross negligence, it means only a greater want of 
care than is implied by the term “ordinary negligence,” and 





“after all” (it has been said) “gross negligence means only 
the absence of the care that was requisite under the circum- 
stances” (91 U. S. 94.) This defimtion is not very eluci- 
dating, however, as simple negligence itself has been said to 
be “a want of care under the circumstances” (Sherman & 
Redfield on Neg., 5th ed., page 56, sec. 49 note.) Our court 
may have had these definitions in mind when it spoke of “the 
shadowy and indefinable line that distinguishes gross from 
ordinary negligence.” (Arnold’s Case, 80 Ala, 600.) 

It will aid us, in datermining what wantonness is, to 
learn what it is nct. It is not the mere want of ordinary care; 
nor the mere breach of any statutory duty; nor the failure to 
have a platform at a depot for passengers or to furnish light 
when needed; nor the failure to keep a lookout; nor the 
speed of the train, dissociated from other circumstances; nor 
the want of a headlight; nor the placing of cars on a side 
track at a crossing; nor the mere failure to resort to preven- 
tive efforts to stop or check a train after the discovery by 
the trainmen of one in peril on the track (Lee’s Case, 92 
Ala. 262; Chewning’s Case, 9s Ala. 24; Richards’ Case, 100 
Ala. 365; Meador’s Case, 95 Ala. 137; Burgess’ Case, 114 
Ala. 587.) 


It is not simply gross negligence. Sherman & Redfield 
define gross negligence to be “that entire want of care which 
would raise a presumption of conscious indifference to conse- 
quences; it implies a thoughtless disregard of consequences 
without the exertion of effort to avoid them.” But under 
our decisions, in wantonness there must be something more 
than “thoughtless disregard of consequences:” there must be 
“a conscious indifference to probable consequences” (Carring- 
ton’s Case, 88 Ala. 472; Arnold’s Case, 80 Ala. 600; String- 
er’s Case, 99 Ala. 3:1; Vaughan’s Case, 93 Ala. 209.) 

Nor is wantonness, recklessness simply, (Crawford’s 
Case, 89 Ala. 240; Crocker’s Case, 95 Ala. 412; Farmer’s Case, 
97 Ala. 141; Barker’’s Case, 96 Ala. 435; Stringer’s Case, 99 
Ala. 397.) 

“The word ‘reckless’ has a wide range of meaning. In its 
milder sense it may imply mere inattention to business— 
tboughtlessness—indifference, carelessness, negligence; or im- 
port a heedless disregard of obvious consequences. * * * 
One may be heedless, rash, or indifferent to results, without 
contemplating or intending these consequences. * * * 
The degree of recklessness which will avoid the defense of 
contributory negligence is such as implies a willingness or 
@ purpose to inflict the injury complained of—a conscious- 
ness that the unwarranted conduct will inevitably or probably 
lead to wron~ and injury. * * * In charging reckless- 
ness in general terms no more is necessarily implied than 
such mere negligence, thoughtlessness or inadvertence as 
could not be regarded as the equivalent of intentional wrong, 
and which, therefore, would be insufficient to overcome the 
defense of contributory negiigence.” (Crocker’s Case, 95 Ala. 
412.) The degree of recklessness which will overcome the de- 
fense of contributory negligence “must raise such strong im- 
plication of reckless indifference as to supply the bad element 
of willfulness or intention, and abstention from preventive ac- 
tivity, which, if exerted, might avert the catastophe. This 
is the degree of recklessness which intensifies and magnifies 
negligence, until it becomes the legal and moral equivalent 
o? willful or intentional wrong. Less than this, if held suffi- 
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cient in degree, would, in many conceivable cases, secure to 
the complaining party a right of recovery, notwithstanding his 
own contributory negligence may have been as gross and 
reckless as that of defendant.” (Crawford’s Case, 89 Ala. 
240; Sampson’s Case, 112 Ala. 425.) 

Again, wantonness is not necessarily an intentional or will- 
ful wrong (Tanner’s Case, 60 Ala. 621; Bowers’ Case, 110 
Ala, 328; Arnold’s Case, 80 Ala. 600; Orr’s Case, 121 Ala. 
489), although it is the legal and moral equivalent thereof. 
It is not wilfully running a train at a high rate of speed 
towards and to a railroad crossing (Jacob’s case, 92 Ala. 
187.) It is not “propelling and rushing a heavy freight train 
at a speed of 25 miles an hour, in a wanton and reckless 
manner, in approaching the depot” in the town of Madison, 
a town of 500 inhabitants, (Martin’s Case, 117 Ala. 367.) at 
is not “wantonly or wilfully failing to blow the whistle or 
ring the bell’’ when approaching a crossing (Anchor’s case, 
114 Ala, 492.) It is not “wantonly or intentionally causing an 
engine to propel a car against another car with too great 
force, with notice that one is between the two cars and in 
great danger. (Bunt’s Case, 131 Ala. 591.) 

The doctrine arises in two aspects, the one involving 
actual knowledge on the part of the wrongdoer of actual 
peril in the particular instance; the other, implying such 
knowledge from circumstances, such as the extent of user 
of the place where the injury occurs, the alleged wrongdoer’s 
knowledge thereof, etc., etc. These two aspects in which the 
subject is considered are pointed out in Lee’s Case (92 Ala. 
262,) as follows: 

“Willful and intentional wrong—a willingness to inflict 
injury cannot be imputed to one who is without consciousness, 
from whatever cause, thet his conduct will inevitably or prob- 
ably lead to wrong or injury. In the case at bar, this con- 
sciousness could not exist on the part of the defendant’s em- 
ployes until they knew plaintiff's wagon and team were in a 
position of danger; and no degree of ignorance on their 
part of this state of things, however reprehensible in .tself, 
could supply this element of conscious wrong or reckless in- 
difference to consequences, which, from their point of view, 
would probably or necessarily ensue. * * * Notwithstand- 
ing plaintiff's contributory negligence, he may yet recover, if, 
in a case like this, the defendant’s employees discover the 
perilous situation in time to prevent disaster by the exercise 
of due care and diligence, and fail, after the peril of plain- 
tiff becomes known to them as a fact—and not merely after 
they should have known it—to resort to all reasonable effort 
to avoid the injury. Such failure, with such knowledge of the 
situation and the probable consequences of the omission to 
act upon the dictates of prudence and diligence to the end of 
neutralizing plaintilf’s fault and averting disaster, notwith- 
standing his lack of care, is, strictly speaking, not negligence 
a. all, though the term ‘gross negligence’ has been frequently 
used in defining it, but it is more than any degree of negli- 
gence, inattention or inadvertence—which can never mean 
other chan the omission of action without intent, existing or 
imputed, to commit wrong; it is that recklessness, or wanton- 
ness, or worse, which implies a willingness to inflict the im- 
pending injury, or a willfulness in pursuing a course of con- 
duct which will naturally or probably result in a disaster, or 
au intent to perpetrate wrong. * * But nothing short of 
the elements of actual knowledge of the situation on the part 
of defendant’s employees, and their omission of preventive 
effort after that knowledge is brought home to them, when 
there is reasonable prospect that such effort will avail, will 
suffice to avoid the defense of contributory negligence. * * * 
It is true, there is what may be turned a shading of the doc- 
trine we have been considering, to the effect that to run a 
train at a high rate of speed and without signals of approach 
at a point where the trainmen have reason to believe there are 
persons in exposed positions on the track, as over an un- 








guarded crossing in a populous district of a city, or where the 
public are wont to pass on the track with such frequency and 
in such numbers—facts known to those in charge of the 
train—as that they will be held to a knowledge of the proba- 
ble consequences of maintaining great speed without warn- 
ings, so as to impute to them reckless indifference in respect 
thereto, would render their employer liable for injuries result- 
ing therefrom, notwithstanding there was negligence on the 
part of those injured snd no fault on the part of the servants 
after seeing the danger. The doctrine is not based on the idea 
that they ought to have sooner observed the danger, however, 
but on the ground that they knew of its existence—of the 
presence of people in positions of peril, as a matter of fact, 
without seeing them at all in the particular instance.”’ 

“A purpose or intent to injure is not an ingredient of 
wanton negligence. Where either of these exist, if damage 
ensues, the injury is wilful. In wanton negligence, the 
party doing the act or failing to act, is conscious of his con- 
duct, and without having the intent to injure, is conscious, from 
his knowledge of existing circumstances and conditions, that 
his conduct will likely or probably” (or “inevitably,” Hall’s 
Case, 105 Ala. 599) “result in injury. A mere error in judg- 
ment as to the result of doing an act or the omission of an 
act having no evil purpose or intent, or consciousness of 
probable injury, may constitute simple negligence, but can 
not rise to the degree of wanton negligence or willful wrong” 
(Bowers’ Case, 110 Ala, 328; Martin”’s Case 117 Ala. 367.) 

“Tf, in good faith, he (the engineer) did what he thought 
was best, it matters not how far he may have failed in skill, 
or erred in judgment, or what mere inaavertence or negn- 
gence may have caused him to do or omit what was best not 
to have been done or omitted, he can not be said said to have 
willfully or wantonly caused the injury’ (Swope’s Case, 115 
Ala. 287.) 

“To the implication of willfulness, or wantonness, or 
reckless indifference to probable consequences, it is essential 
that the act done or omitted should be done or omitted with a 
knowledge and present consciousness that injury would prob- 
ably result; and this consciousness is not to be implied from 
mere knowlelge of the elements of the dangerous situation, 
for this the party charged may have and yet act only negli- 
gently and inadvertently in respect of the peril, but it must be 
alleged either in terms that he wilfully or wantonly or with 
reckless indifference failed to discharge the duty resting 
upon him, or that he was at the time conscious that his course 
would probably result in disaster.” (Brown’s Case, 121 Ala. 
221.) 

“Tt was settled in Lee’s case and again in Webb’s case 
that the knowledge of danger, upon which, in connection with 
the absence of subsequent diligence to avoid its consequences, 
a charge of wantonness might be sustained, need not be that 
which is presently acquired through the physical senses; the 
party charged need not on the particular occasion see or 
hear, or through other sense become advised of the actual 
presence or every element necessa~y to constitute the danger 
that really exists. If he knows of a crossing where people are 
wont to be in such numbers and with such frequency, a fact 
also known to him, as that to run a train along there with 
such great speed as not to be readily controlled, and which 
will not admit of the escape of persons crossing the track, 
his conduct, he having in mind that he was approaching such 
a place, would authorize the imputation of wantonness, will- 
fulness or reckless indifference to consequences, though in 
point of fact he did not in the particular instance know of the 
presence of persons in exposed positions,” (Greenwood’s Case, 
99 Ala. 501.) 

The authorities have been in some confusion as to what 
constitutes wantonness after the discovery of peril. For in- 
stance, it was asserted in Tanner’s case (60 sia. 621) that if, 
after one’s peril on the track is discovered, those in control 
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of the train fail to employ proper skill and diligence to avoid 
the injury, when such skill and diligence, if promptly resorted 
to, might; nave prevented it, this is wanton or reckless negli- 
gence, for which the railroad will be held accountable.” This def- 
inition was followed ana applied in numerous cases, with the 
substitution of the expressions, “reasonable care and dili- 
gence,” “due care and diligence,” for the words “proper skill 
and diligence.” (Frazier’s Case, 81 Ala. 185; Crawford’s Case, 
89 Ala. 240; Black’s Case, 89 Ala. 313; Watson’s Case, 90 Ala. 
68; Chewning’s Case, 9. Ala. 24; Vaughan’s Case, 93 Ala. 
350; and Hurt’s Case, 101 Ala, 34.) But in later cases “the prin- 
ciple will be found to be declared that to constitute wanton- 
ness or willfulness on ._e part of the servants, in their omis- 
sion to use proper preventive effort after discovery of the peril, 
they must have been conscious at the time that they were 
omitting to use the means at hand which the circumstances 
reasonably required to avert the injury,” and that “willfulness 
and wantonness cannot be affirmed of a mere negligent, inad- 
vertent, unintentional failure to use the means at hand to 
avert injury, even though the employees knew the danger; 
there must be a conscious omission to use a known means 
to a known end, after having discovered, and therefore at the 
time knowing, the peril to be averted by such use” (Burgess’ 
Case, 114 Ala. 55/; s. c., 119 Ala. 555; Markee’s Case, 103 Ala. 
160; Swope’s Case, 115 Ala. 287.) 

And yet there may be a mere negligent, listless, inadver- 
tent failure to resort to preventive means to stop a train after 
one’s peril has become apparent, sometimes spoken of as 
“negligence supervening contributory negligence,” or “the sec- 
ond stage of peril,” which will authorize a recovery notwith- 
standing prior contributory negligence, provided there is no 
contributory negligence on the part of the person in danger 
after he becomes conscious of his danger. In such a case the 
prior contributory negligence is considered remote, rather than 
proximate. (Frazier’; Case, 81 Ala. 185; Brown’s Case, 121 
Ala. 221 Martin”s Case, 131 Ala. 269.) 


The practical result of this doctrine is probably the same 
as where wantonness is an issue, as it has the effect of get- 
ting rid of the issue of contributory negligence in most in- 
stances, and although the damages recoverable in such cases 
where the injury does not result in death, are compensatory 
only, yet a jury does not ordinarily stop to “split hairs” be- 
tween compensatory and punitive damages. 

Other matters relating to wantonness which have under- 
gone changes will readily occur to the mind. Among them; 
the old doctrine that under a complaint counting on simple 
negligence only, a recovery could be had for wantonness, 
which was exploded in Markee’s case, 103 Ala. 160; the doc- 
trine, recognized if not asserted, in several cases (Lee’s Case, 
92 Ala. 262; Webb’s Case, 97 Ala. 308; Glass’ Case, 94 Ala. 
581; Nave’s Case, 96 Ala. 264; Stringer’s Case, 99 Ala. 397), 
that wanton or reckless contributory negligence will prevent 
a@ recovery for wantonness on the part of the defendant, 
which the Markee case also dissipated. But it would seem 
that it was not tLe intention of the writer of the opinion in 
the Markee case (Coleman, J.) to dissipate this doctrine as 
effectually as the opinion has the effect of doing, for we find 
him saying in a later case (Martin’s Case, 117 Ala. 367), “In 
the opinion of the writer it was not intended by anything said 
in the Markee case to relieve a person from the consequences 
of such a dangerous act, voluntarily and knowingly assumed, 
as fe attempt to cress a *aircad track, in dangerous proximity 
te and in front of a rapidly approaching train.” This wis 
said in support of Coleman, J.’s, opinion that the following 
charge should have been given in the Martin case (the 
majority of the court holding that it did not answer the count 
of the complaint charging wantonness: “If the jury believe 
from the evidence that Mrs. Martin approached the railroad 
crossing, wishing to cross, and that she saw or heard the train 
approaching, and that she for herself measured the dis- 








tance and time it would take to cross, and, acting upon her 
own judgment, undertook to cross, then I charge you that she 
assumed the risk, and her administrator cannot hold the rail- 
road company responsible, unless Mrs. Martin’s intention was 
apparent to the employees of defendant operating the train, 
and after her perilous intention and conduct became appa- 
rent, by the exercise of due care and diligence the injury 
could have been avoided.” 


Whatever difficulties may have arisen in defining wanton- 
ness, the greatest trouble comes in the application of the 
definitions. The doctors of course know what typhoid fever 
is, but whether or not the particular patient has typhoid 
fever—there’s the rub! 

X consideration of some of the cases, where the definitions 
have been applied, may be of interest, if not of real benefit: 
It is not wantonness, but simple negligence only, for train- 
men, switching cars in the city of Birmingham, about 100 
yards from the Birmingham depot, at a place where people 
“are constantly prssing,” to back the train at a speed of six 
miles an hour, having box cars in front of the engine, 6o as 
to conceal the track from the view of those in charge of the 
train, without any watchman or employee on or near the 
train to look ahead and warn persons of the approaching dan- 
ger, or have the train stopped (Sullivan’s Case, 59 Ala, 272); 
or to run a train at 25 miles an hour without signals of ap- 
proach towards and across the intersection of Sixth avenue 
and Twenty-seventh street, in Birmingham, “a crossing of a 
cosiderbaiy traveled public road over the railway’ (Lee’s 
Case, 92 Ala. 262); or at 15 miles an hour without signals at 
the intersections of said streets in their extensions just out- 
side the city limits (Maddox Case, 100 Ala. 618); or to push a 
box car in the night time across the Twenty-fourth street 
crossing in Birmingham, without signals or a light on the 
car, or a watchman (Crawford’s Case, 89 Ala. 240.) And yet 
it is wantonness to back a train at 30 miles an hour in the 
day-time without signals, over said Twenty-fourth street 
crossing in Birmingham, where residents “went backwards 
and forwards to a great extent over the crossing,” there 
being an ordinance limiting the speed to 4 miles an hour 
(Webb’s Case, 97 Ala. 308.) 

It is not wantonness to back a train at a speed of 15 or 16 
miles an hour, in the corporate limits of Opelika, pushing 
passenger and freight cars ahead of the engine, without any- 
one stationed on the cars or elsewhere, to keep a lookout 
ahead, and without giving signals by bell or whistle, although 
the person walking on the track (who was injured) was in 
full view of the trainmen for 400 yards (Shearer’s Case, 58 
Ala. 672); or, as to a trespasser on a trestle in town in the 
day-time, to run a train at 40 miles an hour, when the 
view was unobstructed for 150 yards from the trestle, and the 
engine might have been stopped in 80 to 150 feet, and the 
fireman was seen at the time to be looking out of the engine 
window down the track toward the plaintiff (Ross’ Case, 100 Ala. 
a child (trespasser) between 7 and 8 years old was discovered 
by the engineer on the track when the train was 400 yards 
from it, and by the use of the means at his command the 
train could have been stopped in 200 yards (Burgess Case, 119 
Ala. 555.) 

It is not wantonness to run a train at 20 miles an hour on 
a straight track towards and over a public road crossing in 
the country without signals of approach, while an excursion 
train on a parallel track was standing at the crossing dis- 
charging passengers (Leak’s Case, 90 Ala. 161); but it may be 
wanton for a yard-master, knowing that a train is coming on 
a certain track, to forget that fact and permit an excursion 
train, loaded with many passengers, to start off on the same 
track (Vormus’ Case, 9; Ala. 326.) 


It is not wantonness to run at a speed of 8 miles an hour, 
when the train could be stopped in 20 feet, at a junction point, 
without furnishing a platform or lights, or keeping a proper 
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lookout, or giving cautionary signals (Chewning’s Case, 93 
Ala. 24); or, as to one walking on the track in a sparsely 
settled neighborhood in Opelika, to run the train at a high 
rate of speed, without signals of approach or a headlight 
(Meador’s Case, 95 Ala. 137); or to run a train at 20 miles 
an hour, without signals of approach, along Coffee street in 
Talladega, at a place not a crossing, but on a street which 
“was very much traveled by persons on foot and often in ve- 
hicles and which was much crossed and re-crossed at this 


point” (Stringer’s’ Case, 99 Ala. 397); or to back a train at 
25 miles an hour without signals, at a private crossing, which 
was sometimes closed, but, when open, was used by anybody 
and everybody who chose, where there were 40 or 50 dwelling 
hcuses scattered along on both sides of the track (Linn’s Case, 
103 Ala, 134); but it may be wantonness to run a tain at 35 


or 40 miles an hour, without signals of approach, through the 
town of Hartselle, over one of the main crossings, at which 
people were “frequently” crossing—facts known to those in 
charge of the train (Orr’s Case, 121 Ala. 489.) 

It is not wantonness for the engineer to be looking back 
while going at a speed of 50 miles an hour in the outskirts of 
Gate City, a town of 1,200 or 1,500 inhabitants (Peter’s Case, 
185 Ala. 533); or to back a train at 4 miles an hour, after 
giving signals and with a watchman across a street in Mobile, 
where people were known by the employees to be constantly 
crossing (Gaynor’s Case, 33 So. Rep. 808); or to run an en- 
gine in the night-time at 4 miles an hour, witu bell ringing 
and headlight burning, over the intersection of Beauregard 
and Water streets in Mobile, though the crossing was used to 
1 great extent, but there were only three persons at or near it 
a! the time of the injury (Shelton’s Case, 34 So. Rep. 194)) 
or for the employees to “recklessly and wantonly propel an 
engine” at such a high rate of speed in a populous town of 
500 inhabitants (Goodwater) that they could not stop it be- 
fore reaching the crossing, after they had attained a point of 
view 200 yards away, from which they could see a person on 
the track at the crossing, although the servants well knew 
of the street crossing, and that it was a main thoroughfare in 
the town, and that people crossed the track there frequently 
during every day and that some person would probably be 
crossing said track at said time and place, and they were al- 
leged to be wholly indifferent to the consequences of the acts 
and conduct (Forshee’s Case, 125 Ala. 199, 5th count in 
complaint); and yet a jury may find wantonness, where a 
freight train is run at 30 miles an hour, without signals of 
approach, on a track straight for one-quarter of a mile, in the 
day time, over the main crossing in the town of Madison 
(another town of five hundred inhabitants) where the amount 
of crossing was once in every ten minutes—facts known to 
those in charge of the train, but no ordinance regulating 
speed (Martin’s Case, 17 Ala. 367; 131 Ala. 269.) 

It is not wantonness to run a train at 16 miles an hour 
in the day-time, without making any efforts to stop, or sound- 
ing the alarm, when the engineer and fireman saw a man ap- 
proaching the track as if intending to cross and without look- 
ing toward the train (Bower’s Case, 110 Ala., 328; Burson’s 
Case, 116 Ala. 198); but a jury may find wantonness, where 
& man in a buggy, the buggy top being enclosed by curtains 
which prevented the occupant from seeing and hearing (7) 
the approaching car, was struck by an electric car which was 
going at a speed of 5 or 6 miles an hour; the man being 25 or 
35 fee from the track when he turned his horse and buggy 
towards the track for the purpose of crossing it, and the car 
being then 100 or 125 feet away, with nothing to prevent the 
motorman from seeing, and the car proceeding without sig- 
nals of its approach (Smith’s Case, 121 Ala. 352.) 

In pleading, wantonness has caused much tribulation to 
lawyers and much work for the courts. The lawyers seem 
to have had difficulties in various directions—sometimes stat- 
ing facts constituting simple negligence and styling them 





“wanton; sometimes coupling the words “negligently and 
with “wantonly” in charging the wrongful act; 
sometimes failing to state facts showing a knowledge on the 
part of those in charge of the train of the elements of the 
dangerous situation, or facts charging them with such knowl- 
edge; sometimes confusing the terms “notice” and “knowl- 


carelessly 


edge” in this connection, or alleging them in the alternative 
(Bunt’s Case, 131 Ala. 591; Martin’s Case, 117 Ala. 367; 
Anchor’s Case, 114 Ala. 492; Forshee’s Case, 125 Ala. 199; 
Freeman’s Case, 134 Ala. 354; Mitchell’s Case, 134 Ala. 


261.) 
But it has been held that a generai averment of wanton- 
ness as the cause of the injury, without stating the facts con- 


stituting it, is sufficient (Forshee’s Case, 125 Ala. 199; Bur- 
gess’ Case, 114 Ala. 587.) 
It is worth questioning just here, why such should be the 


law, or why a mcre general allegation of negligence or of 
wantonness is sufficient on the part of the plaintiff in charging 
the wrong-doing, while a defendant, pleading contributory 
negligence, is required to state specifically and in detail the 
facts constituting it, and to prove the specific act of contrib- 
utory negligence pleaded. 

I have not met with anyone who could give a satisfactory 
explanation for this distinction. It is said, the reason of the 
rule allowing a general averment on the part of the plaintiff 
is that the facts are peculiarly within defendant’s knowledge. 
This may be true, as to the speed of the train, whether statu- 
tory signais were given, or a lookout kept, etc., although 
some witness is nearly always foundd for the plaintiff who tes- 
tifies as though he has as much knowledge on the subjects as 
the trainmen, and whose testimony in rare (?) instances goes 
ferther with the triers of the facts than the testimony of those 
who, this rule teaches us, have a peculiar knowledge on the 
subject! 

But, however this may be, the trainmen passing a certain 
point once a day or even less often cannot be said to have any 
peculiar or exclusive knowledge as to the extent of user of 
the crossing or the number of persons who cross there daily— 
and this is a controlling element in wantonness. Further- 
more, the reason given for the rule applies just as: strongly 
against the plaintiff on the issue of contributory negligence, 
as against the defendant on the issues of negligence and wan- 
tonness, for the facts constituting the contributory negligence 
are just as much within the knowledge of the plaintiff as the 
facts constituting negligence or wantonness are within de- 
fendant’s knowledge, and it is just as much hardship upon a 
defendant to force him to rely on plaintiff to prove his plea 
as upon the plaintiff to force a reliance on defendant to prove 
his complaint. If a general allegation is sufficient in the one 
case (and this ought not to be in the absence of a form pre- 
scribed by statute), justice and fairness and sound logic 
should permit a general averment in the other. It would 
have been well had Ma-kee’s case, while trying to settle the 
law in other respects, have settled the reason for the rule in 
this, or else unsettled the rule. 

It has been held that where a complaint counts on simple 
negligence, a repli-ation to pleas of contributory negligence, 
averring wantonness, is a departure (Markee’s Case, 103 Ala. 
160); but counts for wantonness may be joined with counts 
for simple negligence, either originally or by amendment 
(Markee’s Case, supra; Forshee’s Case, 125 Ala. 199.) 

It has been held that where damages are claimed for wan- 
tonness in consciously failing to use preventive efforts after 
the discovery of peril, a recovery cannot be had for wanton- 
ness arising from circumstances—a high rate of speed, with 
other conditions, at a much used crossing—facts known to 
the persons operating the train (Burke’s Case, 124 Ala. 604); 
but it seems that where the complaint is based on the latter 
species of wantonness, a recovery may be had, for wanton- 
ness after the discovery of peril (Martin’s Case, 131 Ala. 269.) 
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The extent to which wantonness has protracted pleading, 
and the consequent time spent by the trial courts and the 
Supreme Court in settling the pleadings in such cases, is 
something startling, and it is regretable, for the sake of the 
speedy despatch of business and for the public good, that 
special pleading cannot be avoided or curtailed in these 
cases. But there is much more of it than is really requisite; 
tor instance, our Supreme Court, somewhat waggishly, points 
out a case in point as follows: After commenting on plead- 
ings and demurrers thereto down to the rejoinder, it says: 
“All which’ was p*ovable either under the pleas or contrib- 
utory negligence or upon issue joined on the replication. 
Demurrers to this rejoinder having been overruled, plaintiff 
took issue on it and filed two special surrejoinders, which, af- 
ter the manner of the rejoinder, but hearkened back upon 
matters already presented, to which defendant interposed a 
demurrer, of which the first and second assignments were 
piainly general, and the third and last, viz., that the surre- 
joinder is a departure from the complaint, is as plainly with- 
out merit, as the court held. Thereupon the defendant, hav- 
ing apparently exhausted the nomenclature of pleadings, 
offered to file a paper which came in the time and sequence 
of a rebuiter, but which it called ‘A.’ This ‘A’ proposed 
to escape all the negligence and willfulness charzed in the 
complaint by setting up that the trainmen could rot stop the 
train after they saw the intestate, which fact was of course 
provable under the general issue. But the court was of 
opinion that it was time to put a stop to this bandying back 
and forth of averments which were either already in the case 
or had nothing to do with it, and very properly declined to 
allow this ‘A’ to be filed. And so they went to the jury.” 
(Orr’s Case, 12. Ala. 501.) 


Without doubting the wisdom of the doctrine of wanton- 
ness, as it is defined in Lee’s Case and Bowers’ Case, and 
without doubting that more care should be required of rail- 
roads in the running of trains across or along crowded thor- 
oughfares in populous cities than across the plains or over 
public or private road crossings in the country, and without 
doubting that the degree of care should increase as the condi- 
tions exist which call for its exercise—I do doubt the wis- 
dom of extending the doctrine, which was only intended for 
crowded thoroughfares in populous districts, to towns such 
as Hartselle and Madison \Jrr and Martin cases.) It seems 
to me absurd to say that where the extent of crossing is only 
One crossing in ten minutes (as in Martin’s Case, or six in 
an hour, or seventy-two in a day of twelve hours, that it is 
likely or probable or inevitan.e that some one will be using 
the crossing at any time a train may pass. As the track is 
not over six feet in width, one minute is a liberal allowance 
of time for a person to walk across it at an ordinary gait; 
this would leave nine out of every ten minutes in which 
there would be no one at the crossing, and the way would be 
clear for trains. During nine out of every ten minutes, 
then, it is not only probable, but certain, that the running of 
the train—no matter at what speed—cannot result in injury 
at the crossing. Probable, or likely, means “having more 
chances for than against,” “having more evidence for than 
against,” and inevitable is a yet stronger term. How, then, 
can it be said that the wrongful conduct will probobly result 
in injury, or that the employces are chargeable with knowl- 


edge thereof, under such circumstances, (or in towns of only 
five hundred inhabitants?) 


Another seeming weakness in the doctrine of wantonness 
as applied to high speed, without signals, at crowded thor- 
oughfares, is that the doctrine does not take account of the 
well-established doctrine that the railroad track itself is a 
warning of danger; that the train, by reason of its momen- 
tum, the greater distance required in which to stop it—no 
matter what its speed—and other considerations, has the 
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right of way at public road crossings and elsewhere—and 
this, no matter to what extent the highway may be used; the 
train is not required to stop to allow the individual or the 
crowd to precede it at the crossing, but vice versa; the 
traveler must stop, look and listen, and the trainmen have @ 
right to presume that he will do so, that he will not go on 
the track without looking in both directions, or, after having 
looked ana listened, that he wil not goin front of a train he 
has seen or heard; that his senses of sight and hearing are 
good; that, if he is on the track at a crossing as a train is 
rapidly or slowly approaching he will get off before the train 
reaches him. And when he is actually seen on the track, 
prevefttive effort is not required until it is seen ‘hat he is 
ignorant of his peril or cannot extricate himself therefrom. 
As trainmen may indulge these presumptions as to persons 
whom they actually see approaching or on the track at cross- 
ings and are not chargeable with wantonness or willfulness 
in acting on the presumptions (Bowers’ Case, 110 Ala. 328; 
Burson’s Case, 116 Ala. 198; Forshee’s Case, 125 Ala. 199), 
why can they not indulge a similar presumption and act 
upon it as to persons on a crowded highway, whom they 
du not actually see, but whose presence on the highway, 
either approaching or on the track, they are charged with 
krowledge of? They could certainly indulge such a pre- 
sumption as to each of those persons if he were actually 
seen, and the fact that the highway was crowded would not 
take away the right to indulge such presumption as to the 
crowd, inuividually or coliectively. How then can it be 
likely, or probable, or inevitable, that these persons will 
violate these principles of self-preservation, when the pre- 
sumption is the contrary? 


These considerations are justified by expressions of our 
Supreme Court in several cases, and yet have not always been 
accorded their proper weight. “We must expect men to be 
ordinary men,” says the court in One case (Forshee’s Case.) 
“No man of ordinary care and prudence would attempt to 
rush from a place of safety across the track in front of a loco- 
motive. * * * It is not possible to conceive that any foot 
traveler need or could, with the proper use of his senses, ever 
go upon a railway in ignorance of the approach of a train suf- 
ficiently near to strike him before he goes over it.” 


Again: “The question is to be considered from the point 
of view of the engineer, and it is simply this: Would a man 
of ordinary prudence, in the place of the engineer, have had 
a2 consciousness that to run tne engine on this crossing as this 
engine was run would probably, or was likely, or liable to, 
result in injury to somebody on the track at the crossing? * * 
(Conceding that a man was on the track at a crossing, 75 or 
50 feet from the engine, the court says) “Under these circum- 
stances, conceding that the engineman thus saw Shelton, 
they undoubtedly had the right to assume that he knew of 
the approach of the engine, and would avail himself of the 
ample time and opportunity at his command to get off the 
track before the engine reached him. * * * He was in no 
peril to the apprehension of prudent men in their position.” 
(Shelton’s Case, 34 So. Rep. 194.) Again: “If at the time 
the engineer first saw deceased on the trestle, the latter’s po- 
sition was such that he could readily and without risk of in- 
jury have stepped off to a place of safety’’ (and that is always 
the position at a public crossing) “and thereby escaped being 
struck by the engine, the engineer had a right to presume 
that he would do so, and to act on the presumption until it 
became apparent to him that deceased was ignorant of his 
peril or for some reason could not, or would not, extricate 
himself from it.” (Bush’s Case, 122 Ala. 470.) 

Again: “One in the position of this engineer, called upon 
to exercise care to avoid danger fom the acts of others, might 
ir regulating his own conduct, have regard to the probable or 
apprehended conduct of such other persons, and to the pre- 
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sumption that they would act with reasonable caution and 
not with culpable negligence. * * * The contention on the 
part of appellant—that it was his duty to stop his train when 
it did not appear the other would stop, or without knowing 
it would do so, in the absence of the dangerous proximity of 
the other—sets aside the presumption that the law authorized 
him to indulge—that the defendant would not be guilty of the 
culpable negligence of violating the law. It asserts the doc- 
trine that it was ois duty to presume that the other would not 
du its duty, while the law is he had the right to presume it 
would.” (Jacobs’ Case, 101 Ala. 149.) “The engine had the 
right of way. It was the duty of the deceosed to stop and let 
the engine pass. It was reasonable to expect him to do so. 
Can it be said that under the circumstances a human being 
would probably step upon the track in front of a rapidly ap- 
proaching train in such close proximity? Do the facts au- 
thorize the inference that the engineer ought to have known 
that it was probable that the deceased would under all the 
circumstances have been guilty of such perilous and unrea- 
sonable conduct?” (Bowers’ Case, 110 Ala. 328.) 

“One has no right to assume, and is not chargeable with 
reckless indifference to consequences in failing to assume, 
that a co-employee, in violation of his duty to keep a lookout 
for a crane and out of its way, would in any certain instance 
b2 and remain in a place of danger; and without such assump- 
tion it cannot be said that he acted with a consciousness that 
the act complained of would ensue.” (Anniston Pipe Works 
v. Dickey, 93 Ala. 418; see also Greenwood’s Case, 99 Ala. 
513.) 

When one reads the various definitions of wantonness in 
our decisions and carefully compares the facts and results in 











the various cases where these definitions have been applied, 
he is forced to conclude that the safest guide by which to de- 
termine whether an act is or is not wanton is the same which 
the courts, after trying in vain for years to define the police 
pewer of the State, finally adopted in determining whether 
legislation is within that power or not, viz: “the gradual pro- 
cess of judicial inclusion and exclusion,” and he is tempted 
to quote Shaw, C. J., who, in speaking of that hard to be de- 
fined and yet ever present power, said: “It is much easier to 
perceive and realize the existence and sources of the power 
than to mark its boundaries, or prescribe limits to its exer- 
cise.” 


Indeed, it may be a little irreverent but I believe is not 
wholly irrelevant to summarize the Alabama decisions on 
wantonness as Mr. Dooley summarized the opinion (or opin- 
ions) of the Supreme Court in the Insular Cases: 


“Th’ decision was r-read by Brown, J., him bein’ th’ las’ 
jistice to make up his moind, an’ ex officio (as Hogan says) 
th’ first to speak, after a crool an’ bitter contest. Says 
Brown, J., ‘Th’ quistion here is wan iv sich gr-reat importance 
that we've bin sthrugglin’ over it iver since ye see us las’, an’ 
or’y come to a decision (Fuller C. J., Gray J., Harlun J., 
Shiras J.. McKenna J., White J., Brewer J., an’ Peckham J. 
dissentin’ fr’m me an’ each ither) because iv th’ hot weather 
comin on. * * * Well, th’ decision iv th’ coort (th’ ithers 
dissentin’) is as follows: First, that th’ District iv Colum- 
vya is a State; second, that it is not; third, that New York is 
a State; fourth, that it is a crown colony; fifth, that all States 
ar-re States an’ all Territories ar-re Territories in the’ eyes iv 
ither powers, but Gawd knows what they ar-re at home!” 


William Mack---A Sketch. 


The first volume of the Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure 
‘was published June 1, 1901. In the two and a half years 
which have since elapsed, the word “Cyc.” has become fa- 
miliar to the entire profession in America and England, and 
the work itself is well to the front in the ranks of standard 
legal authorities. By virtue of the fame of the authors, the 
ability of the editorial staff, and its exhaustive character 
and intrinsic merit, this publication is unique in the records 
of legal bibliography. The man whose untiring labors, in- 
exhaustible patience and wide grasp of legal problems has 
made the unprecedented success of this enterprise possible, 
is the man who has had the chief supervision of the editorial) 
work and who is the subject of this sketch. 

Both in Great Britain and in this country the sons of 
ciergymen have made themselves famous in every profession. 
As to a man who has acuieved success in this country especial- 
ly, two suppositions immediately suggest themselves; first, 
iat he was not “born witu a silver spoon in his mouth”; sec- 
ond, that he was the son of a minister. In the case of 
William Mack both of these suppositions are justified. He 
had then a fair start in life. 

In Mr. Mack are united the characteristics and virtues of 
the people of two widely differing sections. born in South 
Carolina, of a well known and highly respected Southern 





family, he numbers among his ancestors the Binghams and 
Scovilles of sturdy and conservative New England. 

When Mr. Mack decided to enter the profession of the 
law, the State University of Missouri was at the height of 
its fame. The law department there had acquired a wide 
reputation by the teachings of such men as Seymour D. 
Thompson, Christopher C. Tiedeman and Philemon Bliss. 
After spending a full term of instruction in the law under 
these men and others like them, William Mack graduated 
with the degree of LL.B. in 1887. Later he was admitted 
to the bar in Missouri, California, Georgia and New York. 

Mr. Mack has been associated in his literary work with 
some of the best known and most prolific of American law 
writers. For several years he was engaged with Mr. A. C. 
Freeman on the American State Reports, published by the 
Bancroft-Whitney Co. Mack’s Digest of vols, 1 to 24 of 
these reports is acknowledged to be one of the best speci- 
mens of digesting work that has ever been produced. Later, 
in association with the late Stewart Rapalje, he digested 
the railroad law of England, America and Canada. The 
result was that splendid work in seven volumes known as 
Rapalje & Mack’s Railway Digest. All these labors and 
achievements, though noteworthy in themselves, were a fitting 
preparation for the great task on which Mr. Mack is now 
engaged and in which he is erecting for himself a worthy 
and enduring monument. 
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The Way to Success as a Lawyer. 
By Charles P. Johnson. 


The legal profession is one of the most ancient and 
honorable on earth. To follow it is to follow a vocation hal- 
lowed by time and rendered noble by many of the brightest 
names in history. Lawyers have always been closely identi- 
fied with the government of nations; they are the interpreters 
and defenders of the mandates of the people and as such come 
to a better understanding of the people, their wisnes and the 
manner of government than any other class of men. The 
crown of their profession, the judicia] bench, is a co-ordinate 
part of the government in all countries, and in the United 
States, therefore, theirs is the only profession trusted by stat- 
utes with a part of the governing power. To the legisla- 
ture, to the executive authority any one is elizible, but the 
bench, the third leaf on our trinitorial government, is, neces- 
sarily, restricted to the members of this one profession, Such 
a@ profession consequently occupies a high place in the esteem 
of a rational puolic and naturaliy is a magnet toward which 
thousands of young men are annually attracted, a few to pur- 
sue their chosen vocation to a successful end, but most of them 
to meet with nothing but inglorious failure. Why is it that 
some succeed in this profession and such a large number who 
qualify themselves for practice at the bar fail? It is an in- 
teresting question, rather difficult to answer, and which really 
can only be answered by plunging into a full consideration of 
all the things that make for success in the legal profession. 
What I will consider are only those qualities which any young 
man with a definite predilection for the law should have; 
genius and rare ability are God-given. Those who possess 
them constitute nature’s aristocracy, and the great lawyer is 
always a part of this nobility, but a lawyer can be successful 
without being great, and education, hard work and patience 
count for much in attaining this success. 


The aspirant for the law must have a good general edu- 
cation. A lawyer can not know too much, and the wider and 
deeper his knowledge the better chance he has to suceced. 
As a general proposition, therefore, a man ought to have at 
least the equivalent of a college education before he begins 
the study of law. He need not necessarily have attended a 
college, self-education is not only entirely possible, but is be- 
ing made easier with every turn of the gigantic book presses 
in the world. “Reading maketh a full man,” and if the pros- 
pective law student has read diligently in history, literature, 
science and the other studies usually embraced in the cur- 
riculum of the college he will be nearly as well fitted for law 
study as the college graduate, though he may lack a certain 
discipline and regularity of studious habits that mark the 
student at the average institution of learning. However, he 
may acquire it, a good general education the embryo lawyer 
should possess, for without it his chances for success in a pro- 
fession where knowledge is such a valuable asset are built 
on shaky ground indeed. 


Between education for the bar in a law school and pre- 
paring for the profession by reading and working in a law- 
yer’s office I prefer the former. It affords a more systematic 
course, and the studies are so selected as to afford an ex- 
cellent preliminary training for the subsequent studying the 
attorney must do after he has been admitted to the practice 
oi his profession. Study in the legal vocation never ends, and 
the education is always in process of formation. The law 
school merely gives the necessary grounding in various 
branches of the law, builds but a foundation as it were, on 
which the superstructure of a fuller knowledge must be 
erected by the attorney year in and year out, with a full rea- 





lization that the final touches to his education he can never 
give, that his house of knowledge will never be complete. 
New laws or changes in the old laws are being :1ade every day, 
and it is the doom of the attorney to remain a student always, 
If he neglects this continual study failure does not wait long 
to rear her ugly form in his office. A year without study and 
reauifig wiil put a lawyer twenty years behind the times, and 
in the accumulation that is constantly pouring in on him, 
what chance has he to recover the lost ground? Practically 
none. He must keep at it ever and always, just as men must 
work with a dike or levee. The water must be prevented 
from effecting even the tiniest entrance, for if it once does 
make a break in the huge protecting wall an inundation and 
results of the most disastrous character are sure to follow. 
If the attorney does not keep at his study, does not keep 
abreast of the court decisions and the statute making, he 
is allowing a break in the dike of his knowledge, which may 
be termed his stock in trade, that will result in his overwhelm 
ing. 


I have spoken of this in connection with the preliminary 
training for the law, though I know I may repeat some of the 
ideas later when touching upon the attorney after he has 
been admitted to the bar, because I want to impress in this 
article how an attorney wins success; the fact that it-is one 
of the most exacting of all professions, one in which the work 
is never done. To the law a man who hopes for success in 
its practice must give his every attention. He can not prac- 
tice law in the morning and make shoes in the afternoon. 
Blackstone, you know, tried writing pvetry for awhile, but 
soon found that the law demanded all his time, and was com- 
pelled to bid farewell to the muse. And what was true in 
Blackstone’s time is even more true now. When the legal 
profession is entered, it must be with the definite idea that it 
will be the only mistress. Oil will not mix with water, nor 
will the law mix with business. A man must bea lawyer and 
nothing else if he hopes for that degree of success which, it is 
reasonable to presume, constitutes the ambition of every one 
who enters upon the practice of the law. Countless wrecks 
strew the way toward success in the legal world that have been 
caused simply by this mistake of trying to be an attorney and 
something else at the same time. I could recall numerous in- 
stances of this sort of which I have had personal cognizance, 
but that is not necessary, Probably there are quite a few law 
students who dream of ekeing out a living oy pursuing some 
other kind of work while waiting for a practice to materialize, 
but those who have such a dream ought to dispel it at once, 
It will wreck them in the end; it will make the acquirement 
of any practice at all scarcely possible. Of all others, the 
young attorney should be the most profound student, and 
ought to be constant in his attendance at trials, in order to 
fully prepare himself for the cases that are to come. He has 
not only to keep up with the law that is being made every 
day, but must get a more complete knowledge than the gen- 
eral training in the law school could afford of the various 
cases of the immediate past. He has a work cut out for him 
that demands ais every hour during the day and even some 
of those of the night if he wishes to succeed. How, there- 
fore, can he have the time to devote to anything else? If he 
can’t place himself in a position to study and wait, he would 
do better to devote all his time to another vocation; the legal 
profession he simply can not share, and I think I have made 
the reasons for this quite clear. 


Waiting. Waiting drearily day after day for the prac 
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tice, even of the meagerest description, calls for another 
quality in the attorney-to-be, and that is patience. This the 
man who selects the law as a profession must have in abun- 
dance, and with an ample supply of hope, or he will get so 
tired and disgusted with the profession before many months 
that shoeing horses or clerking in a department store will 
seem like a paradise to him in comparison. Success rarely 
comes early to an attorney. A young lawyer may spend years 
in building up only a fair practice, one limited to the minor 
cases only, but he must consider tnese years merely a part of 
his apprenticeship. How long it will last is a thing that can 
not be answered. It terminates in success, if the man follows 
the precepts I will lay down a little later in this article, and 
has some ability, or winds up in failure if he does not obey 
them, for it is upon the things I shal] mention that success is 
built. This success usually comes in the form of what I may 
term a lucky accident, a stroke of good fortune that brings 
him a case which has excited public notice and in which he is 
successful. It may be a criminal case from which he derives 
no direct remuneration whatever, but if it is one that the pub- 
lic has been interested in, one that has been written up more 
or less extensively in the newspapers, and he frees his client 
of the charges, it makes him successful in a moment, for 
other cases will then begin to pour in upon him. 


As a last preliminary word I want to call attention to the 
fact that good health is an absolutely necessary requisite in 
the lawyer. The hard work and continuous study demand it, 
No man who is not perfectly sound physically and mentally, 
has not a robust constitution, can expect to survive the strain 
the practice and study of law will put upon him. He must be 
strong or he can not do the work, and that is all there is 
to it. The legal profession is not one for invalids. 


All of these remarks have been about what a man must 
be, what qualities of nature he must have to enter the pro- 
fession with any hope of success, and now for a consideration 
as to the means by which this success is won after the period 
in the law school is over and the student has been admitted 
to the bar, is a full-fledged lawyer, declared competent to 
practice in the courts of the state. 


To begin with, no one should select the law as a pro- 
fession without a well-defined ambition to succeod. If he 
bas such ambition he should measure in its fullest signifi- 
cance the magnitude of the undertaking and appreciate the 
unusual labor required to accomplish the desired ends. Many 
a young mari enters upon the study of law simply because he 
thinks that to be a lawyer is a mark of some distinction and 
that the obtaining of a license gives that distinction. There 
was never a greater mistake. There is little in obtaining a 


license to practice law. There is no honor in being a poor 
lawyer. A correct appreciation comes only to him who fully 
realizes the responsibility of the position and devotes his un- 
divided time to the making of the profession. There are no 
set rules that can be laid down to guide him, but there are 
some general rules that apply to the efforts of men striving 
for success in any other business or profession. If it differs 
from these in any respect it is in the wide range of its domain 
of activity. As a field it is beyond measure; as a course it is 
without end. No man has or can reach a point where he is 
undisputed master in the various departments of the law. Its 
principles are founded in truth arid are universal in their re- 
lation to the affairs of men. Those principles have limita- 
tions, but their application is as ever varying as are the 
changing conditions and phases of advancing civilization. 


“What treasures of science, what sagacity of discern- 
ment,” says D’Aguesseu; “what a variety of education, what 
delicacy of taste, is it not necessary to combine in order to 
excel at the bar? Whoever shall venture to set the limits to 
the knowledge of the advocate hag never conceived a perfect 
idea of the vast extent of the profession.” 








In its correlations it utilizes all learning, jurisprudence, 
history, philosophy, poetry, art and science; rightly pursued, 
it strengthens the intellect, broadens the sympathies, Chris- 
tianizes the heart, and in doing so it makes men worthy of 
honor and capable of the accomplishment of great and lasting 
good. This being the case, the first great essential to suc- 
cess is study and persevering industry. Not hurried industry, 
not overtiring industry, but persistent, rational industry, such 
as pursues the lines of investigation in a manner to fully ab- 
sorb and assimilate the knowledge sought and give to it a 
permanent lodgnient. 


To one who determines to master as fully as study and 
industry can do it the principles of law, and goes to work 
in that direction, it matters little how he commences the 
work. Most advisers believe that it is best to become as- 
sociated with an older lawyer of established practice. Such 
course imparts a practical knowledge obtained in no other 
way. 


Under favorable circumstances, it is the most desirable 
manner to start the struggle for ultimate success. My obser- 
vation and experience both indorse this course as a wise one. 
The advantages of early association with a good lawyer is 
unquestioned. Next to this is a study of the methods of 
the trial of cases by attendance on the courts. Seeing and 
studying the style and methods of conducting cases by law- 
yers, able or otherwise, educates in this line of the law in a 
way difficult to obtain from books alone. 


Man isa mimetic animal, and an ambitious student usually 
will imitate the best. The school of cross-examination is almost 
confined to the court room. Again, a pointer to success is to 
learn how to talk in court to judge and jury. Few are born 
orators and any student of the law who studies how to talk 
well can gain a remarkable proficiency in doing so, There 
must be an objective point and a struggle to reach it. Prac- 
tice is the handmaiden of private study and reading. The 
model of a great forensic eloquence is by all means essential 
to success. ; 

The memory should be given distinct consideration. Its 
improvement should go hand in hand with such advancement 
in study and practice. Again, the bearing of the lawyer has 
much to do with his success. He should strive and conduct 
himself so as to make no enemies in the spirited contests of 
the forum. Animosities will occur, but there is no reason 
to arouse animosities that will be lasting. A notable illustra- 
tion is contained in the fact that not less than three convicted 
men—convicted of murder in the first degree under my 
prosecution—when circuit attorney, their sentences having 
been commuted to ten years’ imprisonment, became my clients 
in civil matters after their release. Considerate conduct 
towards these at least contributed its minimum to my success. 


Again in the struggle for success a lawyer should copy 
the physician. It is the highest pride of his profession that 
he answers the appeals of the lowly as well as the exalted; 
attends at the pesthouse as well as the palace. The law ap- 
plies to all men, and all are entitled to its care and protection. 
The lawyer should recognize this fact and consider it a duty 
to follow his client and contend for his rights in any court. 
He should know no distinction in the court where justice is 
administered, There should be no disgrace for him in any of 
her chambers. In every case intrusted to him he should make 
a full preparation of both the law and the facts. Lastly, the 
capsheaf of success lies in a conscientious discharge of his 
duty to his client. That relation in its instruments is the 
most exalted that can exist and should inspire a lofty zeal 
to devote his highest energy and ability to secure, guard and 
defend him in his rights under the law. The lawyer who 
carries into his profession these precepts of action is bound 
under all circumstances to succeed. —(St. Louis, Mo., 
“Democrat.’’) 
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Solicitors or the Lower Branch of the Legal Profession 
in Great Britain. 


By Linsay Russell. 


A barrister, in order to be called, studies three years 
under the supervision of one of the four Inns of Court, and 
may at any time during his career descend to the lower 
branch of the profession within thirty days upon passing 
an examination prescribed by the Incorporated Law Society 
(the Bar Association of the Solicitors, as we would term it), 
whereas the solicitor whose period of study as an articled 
clerk or apprentice, takes five years, must, in order to be 
admitted as a barrister, give twelve months’ notice to the Inn 
of Court to which he seeks entrance, and also pass the 
necessary bar examinations. 

The attitude of the bar towards the solicitors and the 
reciprocal feelings of the latter are partly illustrated by the 
following letter written in 1885, shortly atfer a banquet 
at the Inner Temple to Judah P. Benjamin: 

“To the Editor of the ‘Times:’ 

“Sir—It struck me in reading the report of the speeches 
delivered at the banquet in honor of Mr. Benjamin that 
there was an omission difficult to-account for if we consider 
to whom every one of the- speakers and guests owed his 
position. Not a single solicitor was present, and no reference 
was made to a body without whose interposition not one of 
these speakers and guests would ever have earned place 
or power. No solicitor will grudge Mr. Benjamin his splendid 
reception or the guests their self laudation, for certainly 
from chancellor to barrister they took no pains to hide their 
merits, but rather eulogized them forth in tempestuous tones; 
but it does seem a want of appreciation to ignore utterly 
and complete!; the, to them, humble instruments by whose 
prescience and intuition the distinguished among them owed 
their distinction. Yours, etc. 

“A SOLICITOR.” 

The barrister’s position is pre-eminently a dignified one. 
He is usually a man of learning and culture, a trained lawyer 
and generally a specialist in some one branch of the law. Ju- 
dicial appointments and all the avenues of legal preferment 
are open to him. The solicitor, though complying with 
the rigorous requirements of a five years’ training, gravitates 
towards the business rather than the studious lawyer. He 
becomes one of the “children of the world, wise in their 
own generation.” All the roads to honor and professional 
preferment are closed to his sordid and commercial soul. 
It is true that he can be a chief clerk to a chancery judge, 
an under sheriff and hold a few other petty appointments. 
The bar attracts, as a rule, a higher grade of men, though 
very many men of commanding ability and of great personal 
influence are found in the Incorporated Law Society. 

Generally speaking, solicitors are drawn from an in- 
ferior class of men as respects birth and education. Sir 
George Stephen was once asked from what class solicitors 
were selected. 


From first days of his articled clerkship to last day 
of practice every action of the solicitor is subject to regula- 
tions laid down by Parliament and to rules of court in the 
evasion of which he is a past master; and Lord Bromley 
thought he might live to see the day when a rule would 
be moved for, to show cause why an attorney should not be 
hanged because he was an attorney. Attorneys were un- 
doubtedly guilty of wrong doings and brought the name 





attorney into disrepute, so much so that in 1825 they had 
to take refuge in the gentler name of solicitor. His educa- 
tion. ‘right to practice, his relations to clients, his remunera- 
tion, all are minutely prescribed by legislation. 


An examination in general knowledge, payment of £80 
to the Government, apprenticeship for five years, unless cer- 
tain examinations are passed, reducing it to three years, 
registration of articles of clerkship with proper authori- 
ties, passing of two examinations in his legal attainments, 
payment of £30 additional on admission and an annual tax 
of £9 certificate duty, are some of the conditions governing 
the student and solicitor. 


For the privilege of securing an apprenticeship, mingling 
with the office force and having questions answered, a pay- 
ment has to be made to an established solicitor, sometimes as 
much as £500. There are instances. fewer than with us, 
of office boys growing up with a firm and finally becoming 
solicitors. 


Dickens, in “Pickwick,” says of the articled clerk: “He 
has paid a premium, and is an attorney in prospective, runs 
a taylor’s bill, receives invitations to parties, knows a family 
in Gower street and another in Tavistock square, goes out 
of town every long vacation to see his father, who keeps live 
horses innumerable; and who is, in short, the very aristo- 
crat of clerks.” 


Upon admission to the Incorporated Law Society, which 
we Americans would term the Solicitors’ Bar Association, the 
young solicitor is confronted with the problem far more 
difficult there than with us of how he shall begin. Managing 
clerkships of the important London firms are filled, as a 
rule by men, confidential and unadmitted who, so far as 
trust and responsibility is concerned, are partners in all 
but name, many of them having served for a half century, it 
being in itself almost a recognized profession. The young 
solicitor frequently remains with the firm to whom he is 
articled, and sometimes is useful as a lieutenant to the 
managing clerk; he does outdoor work with headquarters 
at the Royal Courts of Justice; attends summonses, serves 
and passes orders not involving special complications, issues 
writs and files affidavits, goes to barristers’ chambers to de- 
liver-a brief or to a solicitor’s office to ask for an extension 
of time. 


His avenue of escape from clerkship is difficult, to start 
out on his own account hazardous, to work his way into the 
firm after years of patient toil is possible, or to buy and 
sometimes inherit an interest. There are recognized firms 
of brokers in partnership. “Messrs. Hooper & Son have upon 
their register shares of practices and successions for disposal 
in various parts of the country, and also in London, They 
will also be glad to hear in confidence from solicitors con- 
templating retiring or taking a partner, as they have upon 
their register a large number of eligible candidates, with 
experience and capital at their command, seeking desirable 
openings.” 


The barrister is under a traditional disability in this re- 
spect, but the solicitor, more than in any other calling, is 
inclined to partnership. A young solicitor purchasing a 
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TEMPLE GARDENS. 


partnership, usually paying three years’ profit, or agreeing 
to do most of the work and allow the senior to devote more 
time to recreation, will, in many instances, enter into a 
partnership with a man whom he never saw before in his 
life and of whom he only knows that he has good con- 
nections and that his books have stood the accountant’s 
test. The articles are very complete, state the amount of 
time each shall give to the business and the division of labor. 

While all important firms are more or less in general 
practice, each has perhaps a specialty and is so designated. 
Company solicitors (corporation lawyers), with offices in 
the city of London proper, near the Mansion House or Lord 
Mayor’s habitat; commercial lawyers, who are employed 
by the city merchants; family solicitors, who manage estates, 
advise elderly ladies and gentlemen of leisure, and have 
offices in the West End and of easy access to residences, rail- 
way stations and law courts; the Parliamentary solicitors 
around Westminster; the criminal, personai and pettifogging 
solicitor in the Old Bailey district, and a class, now obsolete 
since the Act of Parliament compelling each solicitor to have 
a@ registered address, the vagabond solicitor, who “hung 
around” the taverns and inns adjacent to the courts and 
carried the entire impedimenta of his practice in a green 
bag. It may be interesting to note by way of parenthesis 
that lawyers’ bags first made their appearance in Elizabeth’s 
reign and were originally made a black buckram; later, ac- 
cording to bar etiquette, the green bag meant a solicitor, a 
red bag a King’s counsel, and blue a junior barrister. The 
present style of barrister gown was adopted as mourning 
on the death of Queen Mary, and being found more conveni- 
ent than the style formerly used was retained. 


If it is true that the immediate surroundings of a man’s 
daily life act and reach on the tone of his mind and affect 
his temperament, what manner of man must the average 
solicitor be after a quarter of century of toil in a dark of- 
fice, with walls discolored with dirt and dust of years and 
garnished with rows of large auctioneers’ posters? “In the 
ground floor front of a dingy house, at the very furthest end 
of Freeman’s Court, Corn Hill, sat the four clerks of Messrs. 
Dodson & Fogg, solicitors; the aforesaid clerks catching as 
favorable glimpses of Heaven’s light and Heaven’s sun, in 
the course of their daily labors, as a man might hope to 





do, were he placed at the bottom of a reasonably deep well; 
and without the opportunity of perceiving the stars in the 
daytime, which the latter secluded situation affords. 

“The clerks’ office of Dodson & Fogg was a dark, mouldy, 
earthy-smelling room, with a high wainscotted partition to 
screen the clerks from the vulgar gaze; a couple of old 
wooden chairs, a very loud ticking clock, an almanac, an 
umbrella stand, a row of hat pegs and a few shelves, on 
which were deposited several ticketed bundled of dirty papers, 
some old deal boxes, with paper labels, and sundry decayed 
stone ink bottles of various shapes and sizes.” 

Dickens’ description applies to many offices of the 
present day and to the offices of some of the important 
London firms, but by no means to all, for some of them are 
commodious, clean and comfortable, though I do not recall 
any that are ostentatious. Perhaps Edinboro can boast of 
several of the most dignified, capacious and altogether sub- 
stantial looking offices in Great Britain, or in the world, oc- 
cupied by solicitors there termed “writers” or writers to 
the signet. Many of these offices comprise an entire building 
of three stories and a basement. A busy firm of solicitors 
requires more space than a correspondingly active firm in the 
States, for the reason that they do more smal! business, 
detail work, write letters innumerable, for which they charge 
8s. 6d. each, and do not use the typewriter as generally. 
Their work is done by articled clerks, a managing clerk, 
salaried solicitors, shorthand writers, typists, copyist and $7- 
a-week clerks. One capable American clerk will do the work 
of six English clerks, who expect to be clerks all their lives 
at not more than a dollar a day, and whose fathers and grand- 
fathers before them have been clerks and whose children will 
probably be clerks. 


You ring a bell to enter one of the big Edinboro offices; a 
commissioner in uniform, an ex-soldier with many medals on 
his breast, greets you and, like the Scotch butler, “no man 
was ever as wise as he looked”; you are referred to the 
engineering office, and thence to the waiting room; pending 
a response from your card; you are then shown upstairs, per- 
haps to the “heads” or senior partners’ room, respectable 
and inviting looking; dignified mahogany furniture, valuable 
paintings and perhaps a few large japanned tin boxes con- 
taining papers are.in the room. Thus we find them, as they 
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have been for fifty years and perhaps will be for a century 
to come, and under the same firm name. 


In London in the profession next to the words “fee” we 
hear the word “brief” more frequently than any other. The 
solicitor briefs the barrister, with the amount of the retainer 
and refresher marked on the back. Before determining the 
amount he is willing to allow he sometimes consults with 
the opposing solicitors. The barrister’s cierk, who does the 
“higgling,” accepts or rejects, it being infra dig for the bar- 
rister to even discuss fees, and for his services in this respect 
and in looking up law the clerk receives 12 per cent or there- 
abouts of the fee. The barrister does not know the client 
and looks to the solicitor for payment of his fee, though he 
is without remedy for its enforcement. Sometimes the so- 
licitor consults with his client as to the junior and leader 
to employ, but usually a firm has one or two junior counsel, 
to whom its business regularly goes and between whom there 
is an understanding, a species of contract not recognized legal- 
ly or professionally, but when the question arises of em- 
ploying leading counsel, and one is retained in every case, 
the peculiar fitness of the barrister to that particular case 
is carefully considered. 

The brief may be represented by a back sheet or may be 
an enormous document, with numerous proofs, papers. affida- 
vits, and particularly a narrative of facts, with comments by 
the solicitor upon the facts. A narrative is essential, as it 
directs a barrister’s mind into right channels and enables 
him to become readily seized of the case. To the junior 
counsel who has been consulted at various preliminary stages, 
the narrative conveys little that is new, but to the leader 
imported just before the hearing and has to gain all his 
knowledge from the four corners of the brief, the resume 
ef facts is useful. 

As a rule the solicitor confines his comments to facts 
on the principle that the barrister, in the quiet of his cham- 
bers, surrounded by a good library, is better able to hunt 
up cases and weigh authorities than he can possibly hope 
to be. 

In Edward IV. reign there was a gold coin called an ange). 
By Act of Parliament the solicitors’ fee for almost every 
service rendered was an “angel,” hence that time-honored 
conundrum, “Why is a solicitor like Balaam’s ass?” “Be 
cause he never speaks until he sees an angel.” 





mee | 


The currency has changed, times have changed, the nature 
of the solicitors’ work has changed, and the “angel has taken 


wing,” but the charge of 6s, 8d. has adhered to the pro- 
fession with unconquerable tenacity, though the solicitors 


have made efforts from time to time to get rid of it. It ap- 
pears many times in every bill; he charges it for handing a 
paper over the counter; for attending at the chambers of 
some barrister to pay a fee of two guineas and at another 
moment for giving an opinion. 


If a solicitor himself takes trouble to attend an ap- 
pointment before a judge in chambers, he receives perhaps 
after waiting some time, a fee of 6s. 8d. If he instructs 
counsel to attend and is represented by a junior clerk, his 
fee is the same, and he receives several further fees for 
copies of documents and attendances on counsel. The usual 
items in a bill are 3s. 6d., 6s. 8d., 13s. 4d., 1 guinea. 


The price to be paid for services is fixed by law, every 
action subject to judicial appraisal, and the solicitor must 
deliver to client an itemized statement of what he has done 
and wait a month before he can compel payment. 


Notwithstanding all of these restrictions and red tape, 
solicitors and their clerks are adepts in the art of running 
up bills. They charge for each telephone message, for every 
letter written, and at the completion of any work will man- 
age to turn out an aggregate charge that would do credit 
or discredit to a New York lawyer, according to the client’s 
point of view. 


A very steady source of revenue to solicitors.is from 
sale and purchase of real estate, conveyancing and leasing 
and upon every transaction they receive a commission fixed 
by law. Wills, marriage settlements, abstracts of title and 
management of estates produce no small profit, but perhaps 
the largest fees have from time to time been made in com- 
pany promoting. 


I frequently hear complaints from Americans who have 
referred business to English solicitors, upon the introduction 
of some friend, and the assurance that the firm was respecta- 
ble and responsible. In dealing with them it is of great 
importance to consider the adaptability of the firm to the 
particular business to be transacted, as few of them are in 
general practice in the sense that large American firms 
handle varied work. 
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It is the world’s treaties that alter its geography, make 
the important epochs in its history, blot out barbarism from 
the map, and, incidentally, develop that great code, binding 
nations, which we call international law. 

The Americans are busy treaty makers just now—are 
stretching out their hands more widely than they have since 
the boys of ’98 altered for us the maps of the old and new 
worlds. The Panama treaty provides for the consummation 
of the dream of de ia Serna, after nearly four ceuturies of 
controversy. The treaty of China, just ratified, and another 
with Japan, awaiting ratification, will give America four 
treaty ports instead of one in Manchuria, and vastly expand 
its commercia! influence in the heart of the region which 
Russia so greedily covets as the exclusive sphere of su- 
premacy, military as well as commercial. 

There are many steps in treaty-making. The negotiation 
of these instruments is, all told, the most picturesque of our 
official transactions. 

The first step is the appointment of plenipotentiaries, com- 
missioned to draw up and sign the instrument. For ordinary 
purposes, in pacific times, one plenipotentiary appointed for 
each government is considered sufficient, but peace treaties— 
drawn to end hostilities between nations—are usually ne- 
gotiated by more than two agents. The President is not lim- 
ited—save by the Senate’s confirmation—as to whom they 
shall be or as to their numbers. 

Of course, it would be considered discourteous to the 
other contracting party were the President to select plenipo- 
tentiaries of inferior position. Peace treaties are negotiated 
usually in some neutral country and are a source of expense 
to the contracting states, inasmuch as the agents have to be 
paid fees and supplied with secretaries as well as a place 
wherein to deliberate. 

But ordinary treaties with a commercial end in view— 
like that just negotiated with the infant state of Panama— 
@re usually signed at the capital of one of the contracting 
governments. They are drawn by the Secretary of State of 
the home government or his equivalent, and the regular 
diplomatic representative of the foreign power party to the 
transaction. Thus Secretary Hay acts as plenipotentiary in 
the signing of all treaties drawn at Washington, the other 
agents being the minister or ambassador regularly accredited 
here by the foreign nation party to the contract. 


The plenipotentiaries of both powers having qualified, 
their first act is the exchange of credentials, each presenting 
to the other his power of attorney, so to speak, certified to 
by his secretary of state or minister of foreign affairs. The 
credentials of foreign plenipotentiaries are very elaborate 
and verbose. Those supplied to our agents are inscribed at 
the State Department by a skilled penman upon big sheets 
of linen paper, larger than foolscap. The finest of pens and 
the blackest of inks are employed for this work, and when 
one of the sheets is finished it is well nigh impossible to 
distinguish it from plate engraving. There is a form for these 
credentials which always opens in this wise: 

Theodore Roosevelt, 
President of the United States. 

To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 
Know ye that reposing special trust and confidence in the 

integrity, prudence and ability of, etc., etc. 

The President signs at the bottom and the Secretary of 
State indorses below his signature. Thus Mr. Hay very often 


Our Treaties and How They Are Made. 











has had to vouch for the “integrity, prudence and ability” 
of himself. 


The next step is the drafting of the treaty to meet the 
mutual approval of the plenipotentiaries. Then comes the 
final writing of the instrument, which is done in duplicate. 
The language employed in all treaties between civilized states 
was originally Latin and later French, as that tongue became 
the language of diplomacy. But it is the present general 
practice for any two countries using the same tongue to draw 
their treaties in their own language. Our treaties with non- 
English speaking countries are usually drawn with two col- 
umns on each sheet, one being in English and the other in 
the language of the other contracting nation. The copy 
to remain on file in Washington is signed first by our pleni- 
potentiary, while the duplicate, to be sent to the capital of 
the foreign party to the contract, is signed first by the agent 
of the latter. 

The opening language of our treaties differs. The famous 
treaty of Paris, which terminated the Revolutionary war, 
opened in this wise: 

“In the name of the most holy and undivided Trinity: 

“It having pleased the Divine Providence to dispose the 
hearts of the most serene and most potent Prince George 
the Third, by the grace of God, King of Great Britain, France 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, Duke of Brunswick and 
Lunenburg, arch-treasurer and prince elector of the holy 
Roman empire, etc., and of the United States of America, 
to forget all past misunderstandings,” etc. 

“In the name of Almighty God,” was the opening of the 
treaty of Gaudalupe-Hidalgo, which ended the Mexican war. 
Modern treaties drawn at Washington break more directly 
into business. The closing clause is usually after this form: 
“In faith whereof we, the respective plenipotentiaries, have 
signed the convention and have hereunto affixed our seals. 
Done at Washington, in duplicate, this day of 
A. D. .’ Then follow the signatures, one above the 
other, with the seals of each in wax. Before the hot wax 
is dropped upon the page two pieces of narrow silk ribbon— 
striped lengthwise with red, white and blue—are laid across 
the paper. The seals are placed over this, each signer using 
his personal signet. Seals of foreign plenipotentiaries in- 
variably contain their heraldic insignia, as do many of our 
own agents. But when Henry Clay signed the treaty of 
Ghent he used a simple seal bearing the initials “H. C.” 

The bodies of all treaties drawn at Washington are writ- 
ten in the same copperplate hand in which credentials are 
executed, and upon the same quality of paper. The ribbon 
cemented to the seals is used in binding the pages of these 
instruments. 

A treaty having thus been signed need not then be ac- 
cepted by the President unless it satisfy him in every par- 
ticular. Having passed his inspection, it must go now to 
the Senate, which must consider it in executive session— 
behind closed doors. Although the President is the initiatory 
treaty making power, the Senate must first consent to rati- 
fication by a two-thirds vote of the members present before 
such a high contract can become valid. The constitutions of 
some countries require no further ratification of a treaty than 
that of its plenipotentiaries who sign it. In absolute mon- 
archies the sovereign often has the power to ratify without 
the advice or consent of any ome else. But the King of 
England cannot ratify a treaty without the recommendation 
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of the “most honorably privy council,” a body of about sev- 
enty dignitaries appointed by the prime minister with the 
approval of the sovereign and including the Prince of Wales 
and all of the male members of the royal family. The op- 
position party is represented in this body by a large but power- 
less delegation. Hence the British sovereign can have his 
own way to a large extent in treaty making. 


The Senate, having ratified a treaty, returns it to the 
President with a printed sheet, bearing the following form— 
printed in—appended to it: “In executive session, Senate 
of the United States. Resolved (two-thirds of the senators 
present concurring therein), That the Senate advise and 
consent to the ratification of a treaty between the United 
States and .’ etc. Then follows the attest of the sec- 
retary and chief clerk of the Senate. The next step is the 
ratification of the treaty by the President. 


The President uses a regular form of ratification in- 
scribed in the copperplate penmanship aforementioned. He 
again opens with the clause, “To all whom these presents 
shall come, Greeting. Know ye,” etc. He describes the 
treaty in detail in the first part of the verbose form, asserts 
his ratification in the second part and sandwiches the treaty 
in between the two parts, the formal approval of the Senate 
being bound together with the entire conglomeration of 
words, all under the same cover, fastened with the free ends 
of the ribbons under the seals of the plenipotentiaries. But 
before this final binding together of the various documents 
can be consummated, the President must issue a formal war- 
rant, filled in with the same copperplate hand many times 
aforementioned and signed by his own hand. This is a per- 
mit, prescribed by statute, for the impression of the great 
seal of the United States upon the document of ratification. 
This seal, which upon superficial glance, looks like a large 
letter press, is kept locked in a cabinet in the State Depart- 
ment. The precious impression (the possession of which by 
any person not authorized by warrant is a serious offense 
against the government), is made upon a white wafer about 
the size of a soda biscuit. This is pasted upon the President's 
document of ratification. 





The making of the “original treaty” is now completed, 
and the President has drawn a proclamation announcing the 
fact to the people of the United States. But before they may 
be published, still more red tape must be unwound, and still 





more copperplate penmanship must be executed. The whole 
treaty must be copied, word for word, and this “exchange 
copy,” bearing the President’s ratification, must be formally 
delivered to the representative of the other high contracting 
party. The same ceremony is gone through with at the 
foreign end of the line and a “protocol of exchange” must 
be signed by the respective representatives of the two coun- 
tries, when the delivery of these exchange copies takes place. 

Elaborate bindings are often placed upon these exchange 
treaties by foreign countries, while the texts of the instru- 
ments themselves are frequently executed with the highest 
degree of chirographic skill. 

The exchange copy of the Louisiana Purchase treaty is 
one of+the most elaborate of these. The covers of black velvet 
are 14x10 inches in dimensions, embroidered in silver and 
gold. Attached are long cords and tassels of the same texture 
attaching a gold circular box about four inches in diameter 
containing the great seal of Napoleon. Engraved upon this 
receptacle is the seated figure of Liberty and the inscription, 
“Bonaparte, 1st Consul de la Republique.” 

The most remarkable treaty ever presented to the United 
States is a huge whale’s tooth sent as such by the King of 
Fiji before that cannibal group became a British possession. 
It is about ten inches long, and is attached to a long whip- 
cord woven of brown fiber. 

Our Oriental treaties are the most picturesque of all such 
documents filed away in the State Department. The Cushing 
treaty with China, 1844, bears the immense stamp or seal 
of “Tsiyeng, Vice Guardian of the Heir Apparent, Governor 
General of the two Kwangs and Superintendent General of 
the Trade and Foreign Intercourse of the Five Ports.” 

Even more curious is the treaty with Algiers of 1795. In 
that year our government, because we had no navy, was com- 
pelled to agree, by this instrument, to pay to the Dey of 
Algiers an annual tribute for the relief of seamen cap- 
tured by the Algerian pirates. The opening of this docu- 
ment reads thus: “A Treaty of Peace and Amity concluded 
this present day, Iima artasi, Twenty-five, and of the Luna 
safer year of the Hegira 1210, corresponding with Saturday, 
the 5th of September, 1795, between Hassan Bashan, Dey of 
A.giers, his divan and subjects, and George Washington.” 
The Algerian signature to this instrument is a strange feat 
of scroll work entangled in a seal stamped on the paper.— 
(Kansas City “Star.”) 





The Age-Limit Law. 


A summary of the age-limit law relative to children in 
factories was recently stated in a judicial decision by the 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of North Carolina as fol- 
lows: 


As it is a subject of growing importance to lawyers, as 
well as of puviic interest generally, it may be well to cite, 
as indicative of the conclusion to which the maturer judg- 
ment of mankind is tending, the age below which legislatvie 
construction in other states had made it illegal, and therefore 
negligence per se and irrebuttable, to employ any child in a 
factory at the close of the year 1901, This list is taken from 
the state laws in our library, and as to the foreign countries 
from the official publications of the national government. It 
is illegal to employ in a factory any child under fifteen years 
of age in Florida, Rhode Island, Washington and Switzer- 
land; or under fourteen years of age in Colorado, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Ne 
braska, New Hampshire, New York, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 





Tennessee, Vermont, Wisconsin, Wyoming, New South Wales, 
New Zealand, Ontario, Queensland, and Sweden. In Manitoba 
it is illegal to employ in any factory children under sixteen 
years of age; in Ohio it is illegal to employ in a factory girls 
under sixteen years and boys under fifteen. In Louisiana, New 
Jersey and Quebec the age limit is, girls fourteen, boys twelve. 
In Pennsylvania, France, Germany and South Australia the 
age limit is thirteen. In the following it is illegal to employ 
in any factory children under twelve years of age: California, 
Maine, Maryland, North Dakota, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
Great Britain, Holland, Norway and Russia. During the 
present year Kentucky, Maryland, and perhaps others, have 
enacted similar laws, making under fourteen years the limit, 
and Virginia has adopted the twelve-year limit. In Porto Rico 
children under sixteen years are prohibited by law from work- 
ing in factories more than six hours in twenty-four, and in 
Great Britain children under fourteen years can work only 


seven hours per day, and all under twenty-one are prohibited 
night work. 
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Bloodhounds as Witnesses. 


Some time ago we alluded to the case of George W Brott v. The State, in which an appeal was pending in the Supreme 


Court of Nebraska to test the competency of evidence, showing the trailing of the defendant by bluodhounds. 


On Dee. 2 the 


following opinion was rendered, which, as the case appears to be the first of its kind ever decided, we print in extenso, 


Syllabus. 


The conduct and behavior of bloodhounds after 
being set upon the trail of a fugitive criminal may 
not be given in evidence by the State for the 
purpose of proving that the scent of the accused and 
the scent of the person who perpetrated the crime 
which is being investigated are identical. 


Opinion. 


Sullivan, C. J.: Geo. W. Brott was charged with burglary 
and convicted. The court received as evidence of guilt the 
fact that bloodhounds, after being taken to the place where 
the crime was committed, appeared to trail the burglar to the 
defendant’s house. The competency of this evidence is the 
only question necessary to consider in disposing of the case. 
The conduct of the dogs was, perhaps, rightly received, in 
connection with an admission made by Brott, as evidence 
tending to prove that he committed the crime charged in 
the information, but it was also received as proof of inde- 
pendent crimes which the State brought to the attention 
of the jury and to which the admission did not relate. The 
only evidence of these independent crimes was the inference 
afforded by the conduct of the dogs. If such evidence is in- 
competent the conviction cannot stand. The argument of the 
Attorney-General is that the bloodhound has an exceptionally 
fine perception of scent; that in following a trail and dis- 
criminating between smells he seldom or never errs; 
that knowledge of his extraordinary aptitude 
universal that courts will act upon it without proof. 
bloodhound has, of course, a great reputation for sagacity, 
and there is a prevalent belief that in the pursuit and dis- 
covery of fugitive criminals he is practically infallible. It 
is a commonly accepted notion that he will start from the 


is so nearly 


place where a crime has been committed, follow for miles | 
the track upon which he has been set, find the culprit. con- | 
front him, and mirabile dictu, by accusing bay and mien de- 
This strange misbelief is with | 


clare, “thou art the man.” 
some people apparently incorrigible. It is a delusion which 
abundant actual experience has failed to dissipate. It lives 
on from generation to generation. 
ness of a fresh creation. 
brow.” But it is, 
obvious delusion. 

dog, but we find nothing quite like him in real life. We 
repudiate utterly the suggestion that there is any common 


nevertheless, a delusion, an evident and 


knowledge of the bloodhound’s capacity for trailing which | 
would justify us in accepting his conclusions as truthworthy | 
present | 


under circumstances like those disclosed by the 
record. The burglary was committed on the morning of July 
5th before daylight. The trailing did not commence until 
about 5 in the afternoon. In the meantime the trail, near 
the scene of the crime, had been walked over, closely paralleled 
and crossed, directly and obliquely, perhaps, a hundred times. 
And the sun had been shining on it steadily for more than 


twelve hours. The situation that the dogs had to deal with was 
an exceptionally difficult one, and it was, we think. reversible 


error to accept their conclusion as legal evidence of defend- 
ant’s guilt. To get a nearer and clearer view of the nature 
of the evidence erroneously admitted, let us consider closely 
what trailing is. The path of every human being through 
the world, at every step, from the cradle to the grave is 





and 


The 


It has still the attractive- | 
“Time writes no wrinkles on its | 


The sleuth-hound of fiction is a marvelous | 





strewn with the putrescent excretions of his body. This 
waste matter is in process of decomposition; it is being re- 
solved into its constituent elements and its power to make 
an impression on the olfactory nerves of the dog or other 
anima! becomes fainter and fainter with lapse of time. Under 
favorable conditions, such as free exposure to air and sun, 
every compound particle is rapidly separated into its original 
parts, and when the dissolution is complete its characteristic 
scent is gone. The bloodhound is endowed with a remarkably 
He has great ability for differentiating smells. 
His method of trailing is simple and well understood. Par- 
ticles of waste matter given off by a particular individual 
fall to the ground, and while undergoing chemical change 
come in contact with the olfactory nerves of the dog, and 
produce an impression which he is able to recognize, as dis- 
tinct and different from all other impressions. Hence, for a 
short time a man may be easily trailed in the woods or in 
the open country, by the effluvia in his wake. But in a 
city, and after the lapse of considerable time, the trailing 
is obviously more difficult and often manifestly impossible. 
But difficulties do not deter the bloodhound from pursuing 
his business. He trails as best he can. He always follows 
some scent and he goes somewhere. Undoubtedly nice and 
delicate questions are time and again presented to him for 
decision But the considerations that induced him in a 
particular case to adopt one conclusion rather than another 
cannot go to the jury. The jury cannot know whether the 
reasons on which he acted are good or bad, whether they 
were all on one side or evenly balanced; nor whether his 
faith in the identity of the scent which he followed was 
strong or weak. In attempting to separate one smell from 
ten, twenty, fifty or a hundred similar smells with which it 
is intermixed and commingled, it is highly probable, if not 
quite certain, that the bloodhound undertakes a task altogether 
beyond his capacity. Like other dogs, he has his limitations, 
and they must be recognized in courts of justice if not else- 
where. That the conclusions of the bloodhound are generally 
too unreliable to be accepted as evidence in either civil or 
criminal cases is, we believe, the teaching of that common 
knowledge and ordinary experience which we may rightfully 
to the examination of this subject. If such evidence 
were held to be legal evidence, it would, standing alone. 
sustain a conviction, and courts in this golden age of en- 
lightenment, would now and again be under the humiliating 
of adjudging that some citizen be deprived of his 
property, his liberty or his life because, forsooth, within 
twenty-four or forty hours after the commission of a crime 
a certain dog indicated by his conduct that he believed the 
scent of some microscopic particles supposed to have been 
dropped by the perpetrator of the crime was identical, or 
resembled, the scent of the person who had been 
accused and put upon trial. There are, we know, some cases 
in this country which hold that this kind of evidence is com- 
petent. but it seems the judicial history of the civilized world 
is against them. The bloodhound is, we admit, frequently 
right in his conclusions, but that he is frequently wrong is 
a fact well attested by experience. What he does in trailing 
may be regarded as the declaration of a disinterested party, 
but so regarded the authorities are opposed to its admission. 
It is unsafe evidence, and both reason and instinct condemn 
it. The judgment is reversed and the cause remanded for 
further proceedings. 


keen scent. 
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necessity 
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How President Andrew Jackson Collected a Bill 
For a Widow. 


Whatever have been his faults and shortcomings, 
owing to his inordinate vanity, arrogance and stubborn dis- 
position when once determined upon his course, General Jack- 
son had one weak point by which he might have been led 
as a lamb to the slaughter, and this fact was never more 
clearly demonstrated than in the following true little story, 
now printed for the first time. 

When Andrew Jackson developed from his army position 
of general into that of President of the United States he 
found himself a much sought after man. It did not take 
him long to learn that while head of the army and the nation, 
he was regarded by the people as their servant. He was 
hounded down by men who sought to use him as a tool, and, 
lixe his successors in the office, found it necessary to devote 
a portion of his waking hours to the pub..c service and shut 
out self-seekers. To this end he gave strict orders to his 
messenger at the door to admit only certain persons on a 
particular day. Despite this peremptory order, however. the 
attendant bolted into his apartment during the forenoon and 
informed the general that a person outside whom he 
could not control, and who demanded the President, 
orders or no orders. 

“By the Eternal!” 


may 


was 
to 


see 


exclaimed the old man, nervously. “I 


won't submit to this annoyance! Who is it?” 
“Don’t know, sir.” 
“Don’t know? What’s his name?’ asked the President 


“Beg pardon, sir, it’s a woman,” 


“A woman! 


replied the man. 


1 


Show her in,” exclaimed the general, prompt- 
ly. 

The next moment there entered the apartment a neatly 
clad woman of middle age, 
the old man and accepted the chair offered her. 

“Be seated, madam,” he said assuringly in a kindly voice. 

“Thank you, general,” responded the lady, throwing aside 
her vei! and revealing “My 
to-day, general,” she continued, “is a novel one, 
you can aid me.” 

“Madam,” said the always 
called by his military title, “you may command me.’ 

“You are very kind, sir; I am a poor woman, general.” 

“Poverty is no crime, madam,” remarked the great man. 

“T am a widow, sir, and a clerk in the government employ 
is indebted to me for board to a considerab’e amount, which 
1 cannot collect. I need money sadly, and I came to ask if a 
portion of his pay cannot be stopped from time to time until 
this claim of mine—an honest one, general, of which he had 
the full value—shall be paid.” 

“What is the amount, madam?” 

“Seventy dollars, sir. Here is the bill.” 

“Exactly, I see. And his salary?” asked the President. 

“It is said to be twelve hundred a year,” she replied. 

“And not pay his board bill?” he ejaculated. 

“As you see, sir—this has been standing five months un- 
paid. In three days he will draw his monthly pay, and I 
thought, sir if you would be kind enough to——” 


who courteously advanced toward 


mission here 
and perhaps 


handsome face. 


President, who loved to be 


’ 











“Yes, I have it,” remarked the general. “Go to him and 
get his note to-day, for thirty days.” 

“His note, general?” exclaimed the widow, in surprise. 
“It woyldn’t be worth the paper on which it is written. He 
pays no one a dollar voluntarily.” 

“But he will give you his note, madam,” calmly remarked 
the President. 

“Oh, yes; no doubt he would be glad to have respite in 
that way for a month,” answered the lady reluctantly. 

“That’s right, then. Go to him, obtain his note at thirty 
days, give him a receipt in full and come to me this evening.” 

The lady departed under the President’s orders, called 
upon the clerk, dunned him for the amount, at which he only 
smiled and made the usual excuses. Finally she asked him 
to give his note for the amount at thirty days. 

“To be sure,” readily replied the clerk. 

“You'll pay it when it falls due, sir, thirty days hence, 
won’t you, sir?” asked the lady. 

“Yes, certainly; of course I will. I always pay my notes, 
I do,” and as the widow departed the knowing young man 
believed he had accomplished a very neat trick. 

The widow called again upon the President, who asked 
her, “Did you get the note, madam?” 

“Yes, general. Here it is,” she replied. The President 
quickly turned it over and with a dash of his pen wrote upon 
the back of it the name of the President of the United States. 

“Take it to the bank, madam,” said the general smilingly, 
“and you can get the money for it.” 

She found no difficulty in obtaining the cash for it at 
sight. One week before the end of the thirty days J. Smith 
received notice that his note for $70 would be due on the 
27th inst., and he was requested to call at the bank and pay 
the same. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Mr. Smith, and very soon forgot it. 
Pay day came around again, and he once more freceived his 
monthly salary from Uncle Sam—$100. 

As he passed down Pennsylvania avenue the note came 
to his mind again, and he wondered who could have been fool 
enough to aid the woman. He determined to go to the bank 
and solve the mystery. 

“It was discounted,” said the note teller. 

“Discounted!” exclaimed the clerk; “who on earth would 
discount my note?” 

“Anybody, with such a backer as you have on this,” re- 
piled the smiling teller. 

“Backer! Me? What 
boarding house cheat. 

“Here’s the note, you see,” said the teller, presenting the 
document, on which the clerk instantly recognized the bold 
signature of the then President of the United States. 

He recognized in that signature the hand of fate, and 
counted out $70 for the piece of paper. Another paper greeted 
him next morning at the department, which tod him that 
his services were no longer required to run the government.— 
New York “World.” 


backer?” asked the bewildered 
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The most 


to see the end of them, and so it came to pass that at length 
on one fine morning about a quarter to ten of the Law 
Courts’ clock, that projects its ghastly hideousnes upon 
uroffending Fleet street, Augusta, accompanied by Eus- 
tave, Lady Holmhurst, and Mrs. Thomas, the wife of 
Captain Thomas, who had come up from visiting her 
relatives in the eastern counties in order to give evidence 


t 
fcund herself standing in the big entrance to the new Law 
Courts, feeling as though she would give five years of her 


life to be anywhere else. 

“This way, my dear,” said Eustace; “Mr. John Short 
said that he would meet us by the statue in the hall.” 
Accordingly they passed into the archway by the oak 


stand where the cause-lists are displayed. Augusta glanced 
at them as she went, and the first thing that her eyes fell 
ou was “Probate and Divorce Division Court I., at 10:30, 
Meeson vy. Addison and Another,’ and the sight made her 
feel ill. In another moment they had passed a policeman 
of gigantic size, “monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens,” 
who watches and wards the folding-doors through which 
sv much human learning, wretchedness, and worry pass 
day by day, and were standing in the long, but narrow 
and ill-proportioned hall which appears to have been the 
best thing tl! the architectural talent of the nineteenth 
century was capable of producing 

To the right of the door on entering is a statue of the 
architect of a pile of which England has certainly no 
cause to feel ‘oud, and here, a black bag full of papers 
in his hand ood Mr. John Short, wearing that air of 
excitement upon his countenance which so commonly to 
be seen in tl aw courts 

“Here you are,” he said, “I was beginning to be 
afraid that you would be late. We are first on the list, 
you know; judge fixed it specially to suit the con- 
venience of the Attorney-General. He’s on the other 
side, you know,” he added, with a sigh “I’m sure I 
don’t know how pcor James will get on. There are more 
than twenty ccunsel against him, for all the legatees 
under th will are represented At any rate, he 
is well up in his facts, and there does not seem to me to 
be very much law in the case.” 

Meanwhile, they had been proceeding up the long hall 
till they can ») a poky little staircase which had just 
been dug t it e wall, the necessity. for a staircase at 
that end of the hall, whereby the court floor could be reached 
having, to a ippearance, originally escaped the attention of 
the archit: On getting to the top of the staircase they turned 
to the left and then to the left again. If they had had any 
doubt as to which road they should take it would have been 


speedily decided by the long string of wigs which were stream- 





*Mr. Meeson, head of a large publishing firm whose 
business methods verge upon the questionable, quarrels with 
his nephew Eustace over the advancement of certain moneys 
to one of his authors, Miss Augusta Smithers, whose book 
“Jemima’s Vow,’ has met with success. Upon the spur of 
the moment he makes a will disinheriting Eustace and leav- 
ing all to his partners. Meeson and Miss Smithers leave for 
New Zealand. The vessel sinks and along with two sailors 


RIDER 


wearisome times go by at last if only one lives | ing a 
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the direction of Divorce Court No. 1. Thicker 
and grew the wigs; it was obvious that the cause 
cele VMeeson v. Addison and Another would not want for 
hear indeed, Augusta and her friends soon realized 
the intensity of the public interest in a way that was as 
im] as it was disagreeable, for just past the Admiralty 
Cou passage was entirely blocked by an enormous mass 
of bar ers; there might have been five hundred or more of 
then [There they were, choked up together in their white- 
wigg inks, waiting for the door of the court to be opened. 
At } nt it was guarded by six or eight attendants, who, 
wit help of a wooden barrier. attempted to keep the surg- 
ing multitude at bay—while those behind cried,“Forward!” 
and n front cried “Back!” 


ym earth are we going to get through?” asked 

Au | at that moment Mr. John Short caught hold of 
an nt who was struggling about in the skirts of the 
1 fly in a cup of tea, and asked him the same ques- 

ning that their presence was necessary to the show. 

hered if I know, Sir; you can’t come this way. I 

ist let you through by the underground passage 

Why,” he went on, as he led the way 
ralty Court, “hang me, if I don’t believe that we 

’ rushed to death by them there barristers. It would 
nent of cavalry to keep them back. And they are a 
hey are; and they ain’t no work to do, and that’s 

omes kicking and tearing and worriting just to see 


fr her court. 


a inting on a young lady’s shoulders.” 


time they had passed through the Admiralty 


cou was not sitting, and been conducted down 
a so ell, that terminated in the space occupied by the 
ju s and other officers of the court. In another 
minut found themselves emerging in a similar space in 
th rt. 


taking the seat that was pointed out to her and 
in the well of the court. immediately 
be reserved for Queen’s counsel, Augusta glanced 
body of the court was as yet quite empty, for the 
outside had not yet burst in, though 


<1 shouts of “Open the door!” could be plainly 


Vv itnesses 


seet oD 





hea the jury box was full, not with a jury, for the 
ca to be tried before the Court itself, but of various 
lis ed indiviauals, including several ladies, who had ob- 
tair s. The little gallery above was also crowded with 
sma ng people. As for the seats devoted to counsel in 
th ey were crammed to overflowing with the repre 
senta f the various defendants—so crammed, indeed, that 
the | James Short, sole counsel for the plaintiff, had 
to es himself and his papers in the centre of the third 
bencl metimes used by solicitors. 

and a child they are cast upon a desert island. Being about 


to die from the exposure to which he has been subjected, 
Meeson repents and a new will is tattooed on Augusta’s 
shoulders. She and the child, sole survivors, are finally picked 
up by a passing ship. The following extract gives the pro- 
ceedings on the contested probate. Mr. John Short is 
solicitor for Eustace and his twin brother, Mr. James Short, 


is counsel. 
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“Heavens!” said Eustace to Augusta, counting the heads; 
“there are twenty-three counsel against us. What will that 
unfortunate James do against so many?” 

“I don’t know, I’m sure,” said Augusta, with a sigh. “It 
doesn’t seem quite fair, does it? 
no money.” 


But then, you see, there was 


Just then John Short came up. He had been to speak 
to his brother. Augusta being a novelist, and therefore a pro- 
fessional student of human physiognomy, was engaged in study- 
ing the legal types before her, which she found resolved them- 
selves into two classes—the sharp, keen-faced class and the 
solid, heavy-jawed class. 

“Who on earth are they all?” she asked. 


“Oh,” he said, “that’s the Attorney-General. He appeay’s with 
Fiddlestick, Q. C., Pearl, and Bean for the defendant Addison 
Next to him is the Solicitor-General, who, with Playford, Q. C., 
Midlestone, Blowhard, and Ross, is for the other defendant, 
Roscoe. Next to him is Turphy, Q. C., with the spectacles on; 
he is supposed to have a great effect on a jury. I don’t know 
the name of his junior, but he looks as though he were going 
to eat one—doesn’t he? He is for one of the legatees. That 
man behind is Stickon; he is for one of the legatees also. I 
suppose that he finds probate and divorce an interesting sub- 
ject, because he is always writing books about them. Next to 
him is Howles, who, my brother says, is the best comic actor 
in the court. The short gentleman in the middle is Telly; he 
reports for the ‘Times.’ You see, as this is an important case, 
he has got somebody to help him to take it—that long man 
with a big wig. He, by-the-way, writes novels, like you do, only 
not half such good ones. The next’—but at this moment Mr. 
John Short was interrupted by the approach of a rather good- 
looking man, who wore an eye-glass continually fixed in his 
right eye. He was Mr. News, of the great firm of News & News, 
who were conducting the case on behalf of the defendants. 


“Mr. Short, I believe?” said Mr. News, contemplating his 


opponent’s youthful form with pity, not unmixed with compas- 

sion. 
“Yes.” 
“Um, 

and—um, 


Mr. Short, I have been consulting with my clients 
the Atterney and Solicitor-General and Mr. Fiddle- 
stick, and we are quite willing to admit that there are cir- 
cumstances of doubt in this case which would justify us in 
making an Officer of settlement.” 

“Before I can enter into that, Mr. News,’’ 
great dignity, “ 


said John, with 
I must request the presence of my counsel.” 


“Oh, certainly,” said Mr. News, and acordingly James 
was summoned from his elevated perch, where he was 
once more going through his notes and the heads of his 


opening speech, clthough he already knew his brief—which, 
to do it justice, had been prepared with extraordinary care 
and elaboration—aimost by heart, and next moment, for the 
first time in his life, found himself 
Attorney and a Solicitor-General. 
“Look here, Short,” 
dressing James as 


in consultation with an 
said the first of these great men ad- 
thovgh he had known him intimately 
though, as a matter of fact, he had only that 
moment ascertained his name from Mr. Fiddlestick, who was 
himself obliged to refer to Boan before he could be sure of 
it—“look here, Mr. Short; don’t you think that we can settle 
this business? You’’ve got 


for years, 


a strongish case; but there are 
some ugly things against you, as no doubt you know.” 

“IT don’t quite admit that,’’ said Jcmes. 

“Of course—of course,” said Mr. Attorney; “but still, 
ir. my judgment, if you will not be offended at my expressing 
it, you are not quite on firm ground. Supposing, for instance, 
your young lady is not allowed to give evidence?” 

“I think,” said a strong g ntleman behind who wore 1pon 
his countenance the very sweetest and most infantile smile 
that Eustace bad ever seen, breaking in rather hastily, as 





though he was afraid that his learned leader was showing 
too much of his hand, “I think that the case is one that, 
looked at from either point of view, will bear settlement 
better than fighting—eh, Fiddllestick? But then, I’m a man 
of peace,” and again he smiled most seductively at James. 

“What are your terms” asked James. 

The eminent counsel on the front bench turned round 
and stuck their wigs together like a lot of white-headed 
crows over a bone, and the slightly less eminent but still 
highly distinguished juniors on the second bench craned 
forward to listen. 

“They are going to settle it,” Eustace heard the barris- 
er who was reporting for th “limes’ say to his long assist- 
ant. * 

“They always lo settle every case of public 
grunted the long man in answer; “we sha’n’t 
Smithers’ shoulders now. Well, I shall get an 
tion to her, and ask her to show them to me. 
great interest in tattooing.” 


Meanwhile, Fiddlestick, Q. C., had been writing some- 
th.ig on a strip of paper and handed to his leader, the 
Attorney-General (who, Mr. James Short saw with respect- 
ful admiration, had 500 guineas marked upon his brief.) He 
nodded carelessly, and passed it on to his junior, who gave 
it in turn to the Solicitor-General and Playford, Q. C. When 
it had gone the rounds, Mr. News took it and showed it to 
his two privileged clients, Messrs. Addisou and Roscoe. 
Addison was a choleric-looking, fat-faced man. Roscoe was 
sallow, and had a thin, straggly black beard. When they 
leoked at it, Addison groaned fiercely as a, wounded bull, 
and Roscoe sighed, and that sigh and groan told Augusta, 
who, womanlike, had all her wits about her, and was watching 
every act of the drama—more than it was meant to do. It 
told her that these gentlemen were doing something that they 
did not like, and doing it because they evidently believed 
that they had no other course open to them. Then Mr. News 
gave the paper to Mr. John Short, who glanced at it and 
handed it on to his brother and Eustace read it over his 
shoulder. It was very short, and ran thus:—‘‘Terms offered: 
Half the property, and defendants pay all costs.”, 


interest,’”’ 
see Miss 
introduc- 
I take a 


“Well. Short.” said Eustace, “what do you say, shall we 
take it?” 

James removed his wig, and thoughtfully rubbed his 
bald head. “It is a very difficult position to be put in,” he 
said. “Of course a million is a large sum of money; but 
there are two at stake. My own view is that we had better 
fight the case out; though, of course, this is a certainty, and 


the result of the case is not.” 


“T am inclined to settle,” said Eustace; “not because of the 
case, for I believe in it, but because of Augusta—of Miss 
Smithers; you see she will have to show the tattooing again, 
and that sort of thing is very unpleasant for a lady.” 

“Oh, as to that,” said James loftily, “at present she must 
remember that she is not a lady, but a legal document. How- 
ever, let us ask her.” 

“Now Augusta, what shall we do?” said Eustace, when 
he had explained the offer; “you see, if we take the offer you 
will be spared a very disagreeable time. You must make up 
your mind quick, for the Judge will be here in a minute.” 

“Oh, never mind me,” said Augusta, quickly; “I am used 
to disagreeables. No, I shall fight. I tell you they are afraid 
of you. I can see it in the face of that horrid Mr. Addison. 
Just now he positively glared at me and ground his teeth, and 
he would not do that if he thought that he was going to win. 
No, dear; I shall fight it out now.” 

“Very well,” said Eustace, and he took a pencil and wrote, 
“Declined with thanks,” at the foot of the offer. 

Just at that moment there came a dull roar from the pas- 
sage beyond. The doors of the court were being openea. An- 





o.uer second, and in rushed and struggled a hideous sea of 
barristers. Heavens, how they fought and kicked! A mad- 
dened herd of buffaloes could not have behaved more desperate- 
ly. On rushed the white wave of wigs, bearing the strong men 
who held the door before them like wreckage on a breaker. 
On they came and in forty seconds the court was crowded to 
its utmost capacity, and still there were hundreds of white 
wigged men behind. It was a fearful scene. 

“Good gracious!” thought Augusta to herself, “how on 
earth do they all get a living?” a question that many of them 
would have found it hard enough to answer. 


Then suddenly an old gentleman near her, whom she dis- 
covered to be the usher, jumped up and called “Silence!” in 
commanding accents, without producing much effect, however, 
on the palpitating mass of humanity in front. Then in came 
the officers of the Court; and a moment afterwards everybody 
rose as the Judge entered, and, looking, as Augusta thought, 
very cross when he saw the crowded condition of the court, 
bowed to the bar and took his seat. 


The Registrar rose and called on the case of Meeson v. 
Addison and Another, and in an instant the wretched James 
Short was on his legs to open the case. 


“What is that gentleman’s name?” Augusta heard the 
Judge ask of the clerk, after making two or three frantic efforts 
to attract his attention—a proceeding that the position of his 
desk rendered very difficult. 

“Short, my Lord.” 

“Do you appear alone for the plaintiff, Mr. Short?” asked 
the Judge with emphasis. 

“Yes, my Lord, I do,” answered James, and as he said it 
every pair of eyes in that crowded assembly fixed themselves 
upon him and a sort of audible smile seemed to run around the 
court. The thing not unnaturally struck the professional mind 
as ludicrous and without precedent. 

“And who appears for the defendant?” 

“TI understand, my Lord,” said the learned Attorney-General, 
“that all my learned friends on these two benches appear to- 
gether, with myself, for one or other cf the defendants, -r 
are watching the case in the interest of legatees.” 

Here a decided bitter interrupted him and he said: 

“IT may add that the interests involved herein are very 
large indeed, which accounts for the number of counsel con- 
nected in one way or other with the defence.” 

“Quite so, Mr. Attorney,” said the Judge: “but, really, 
the forces seem a little out or proportion. Of course the matter 
is not one in which the Court can interfere.” 

“If your Lordship will allow me,” said James, “the 
only reason that the plaintiff is so poorly represented is that 
the funds to brief other counsel were, I understand, not forth- 
coming. I am, however, well versed in the case and, with your 
Lordship’s permission, will do my best with it.” 

“Very well, Mr. Short,” said the learned Judge, looking 
at him with pity, “state your case.” 

James—in the midst of a silence that could be felt—un- 
folded his pleadings, and, as he did so, for the first time a 
sickening sense of nervousness took hold of him and made him 
tremble, and, of a sudden, his mind became dark. Most of us 
have undergone this sensation at one time or another, with 
less cause than had poor James. There he was, put up almost 
for the first time in his life to conduct, single-handed, a most 
important case, upon which it was scarcely too much to say 
the interest of the entire country was concentrated. Nor was 
this all. Oposed to him were about twenty counsel, all of 


them men of experience, and including in their ranks some of 
the most famous leaders in England: and, what was more, the 
court was densely crowded with scores of men of his own pro- 
fession, every one of whom was, he felt, regarding him with 
Then, there was the tre- 


curiosity not unmixed with pity. 
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mendous responsibility which literally seemed to crusa him, 
though he had never quite realized it before. 

“May it please your Lordship,” he began; and then, as 
. have said, his mind became a ghastly blank, in which dim and 
formless forms flitted vaguely to and fro. 

There was a pause—a painful pause. 

“Read your pleadings aloud,” whispered a barrister who 
was sitting next him, and realized his plight. 

This was an idea. One can read pleading when one cannot 
collect one’s ideas to speak. It is not usual to do so. The coun- 
sel in a cause states the substance of the pleadings, leaving the 
Court to refer to them if it thinks necessary. But still there 
was nothing absolutely wrong about it; so he snatched at the 
papers and promptly began: 

“(L.) The plaintiff is the sole and universal legatee un- 
der the true last will of Jonathan Meeson, deceased, late of 


Pompadour Hall, in the County of Warwick, who died on the 
23d of December, 1885, the said will being undated, but duly 
executed on, or subsequent to, the 22d day of December, 1885.” 

Here the learned Judge lifted his eyebrows in remon- 
strance, and cleared his throat preparatory to interfering; 


but apparently thought better of it, for he took up a blue pencil 
and made a note of the date of the will. 

“(I1),” went on James. “On the 21st day of May, 1886, 
probate for an alleged will of the said Jonathan Meeson was 
granted to the defendants, the said will bearing date the 10th 


day of November, 1885. The plaintiff claims— _, 

“(I.) That the court shall revoke probate of tue said alleged 
will of the said Jonathan Meeson, bearing date the 10th day of 
November, 1885, granted to the defendants on the 21st day of 
May, 1886. 

(2) A grant of letters of administration to the plaintiff 
with the will executed on or subsequent to the 22d day of 
December, 1885, annexed. (Signed) James Short.” 

May it please your Lordship,” James began, again feel- 
ing dimly that he had read enough pleadings, “the defendants 
have filed an answer pleading that the will of the 22d of Decem- 
ber was not duly executed in accordance with the statute, and 
that the testator did not know and approve its contents, and an 
amended answer pleading that the said alleged will, if executed, 
was obtained by the undue influence of Augusta Smithers”— 
and once more his nervousness overcame him, and he pulled up 


with a jerk. 

Then came another pause even more dreadful than the 
first. 

The Judge took another note, as slowly as he could, 
and once more cleared his throat; but poor James could not 
go on. He could only wish that he might then and there ex- 
pire, rather than face the hideous humiliation of such a fail- 
ure. But he would have failed, for his very brain was whirl- 
ing like that of a drunken man, had it not been for an occur- 
rence that caused him for ever after to bless the name of Fid- 
dlestick, Q. C., as the name of an eminent counsel is not often 
blessed in this ungrateful world. For Fiddlestick, Q. C., who, 
it will be remembered, was one of the leaders for the defend- 
ants, had been watching his unfortunate antagonist, till, realiz- 
ing how sorry was his plight, a sense of pity filled his learned 
breast. Perhaps he may have remembered some occasion, 
in the dim and distant corner of the past, when he had suf- 
fered from a similar access of frantic terror, or perhaps he 
may have been sorry to think that a young man should 
lose such an unrivalled opportunity of making a name. Any- 
how, he did a noble act. As it happened, he was sitting at 
the right-hand corner of the Queen’s counsel seats, and piled 
upon the desk before him was a tremendous mass of law re- 
ports which his clerk had arranged there, containing cases 
to which it might become necessary to refer. Now, in the 
presence of these law reports, Mr. Fiddlestick, in the goodness 
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of his heart, saw an opportunity of creating a diversion, and he 
created it with a vengeance. For, throwing his weight 
suddenly forward as though by accident, or in a movement of 
impatience, he brought his bent arm against the pile with such 
force, that he sent every book, and there must have been more 
than twenty of them, over the desk, right on to the head and 
shoulders of his choleric client, Mr. Addison, who was sitting 
immediately beneath, on the solicitors’ bench. 


Down went the books with a crash and a bang, and, car- 
ried away by their weight, down went Mr. Addison on to his 
nose among them—a contingency that Fiddlestick, Q. C., by the 
way, had not foreseen, for he had overlooked the fact of his 
client’s vicinity. 


The Judge made an awful face, and then, realizing the lu- 
dircous nature of the scene, his features relaxed into a smile. 
But Mr. Addison did not smile. He bounded up off the floor, 
books slipping off his back in every direction, and, holding his 
nose (which was injured) with one hand, came skipping right 
at his learned adviser. 


“You did it on purpose!” he almost shouted, quite for- 
getting where he was; “just let me get at him, I’ll have his 
wig off!” and then, without waiting for any more, the entire 
audience burst out into a roar of laughter, which, however un- 
seemly, was perfectly reasonable; during which Mr. Fiddlestick 
could be seen apologizing in dumb show, with a bland smile 
upon his countenance, while Mr. News and Mr. Roscoe between 
them dragged the outraged Addison to his seat, and proffered 
him handkerchiefs to wipe his bleeding nose. 


James saw the whole thing, and forgetting his position, 
laughed too: and, for some mysterious reason, with the laugh 
his nervousness passed away. 

The usher shouted “Silence!” with tremendous energy, 
and before the sound had died away James was addressing the 
Court in a clear and vigorous voice, conscious that he was a 
thorough master of his case, and the words to state it in would 
not fail him. Fiddlestick, Q. C., had saved him! 

“May it please your Lordship,” he began, “the details of 
this case are of as remarkable an order as any that to my 
knowledge have been brought before the Court. The plaintiff, 
Eustace Meeson, is the sole next-of-kin of Jonathan Meeson, 
Esquire, the late head of the well known Birmingham publish- 
ing firm of Meeson, Addison & Roscoe. Under a will bearing 
date the 8th of May, 1880, the plaintiff was left sole heir to the 
great wealth of his uncle—that is, with the exception of some 
legacies. Under a second will, now relied on by the defendants, 
and dated the 10th November, 1885, the plaintiff was entirely 
disinherited, and the present defendants, together with some 
six or eight legatees, were constituted the sole beneficiaries. 
On or about the 22d December, 1885, however, the testator ex- 
ecuted a third testamentary document under which the plain- 
tiff takes the entire property, and this is the document now 
propounded. This testamentary document, or, rather will—for 
I submit that it is in every sense a properly executed will—is 
tattooed upon the shorlders’—(sensation in the court) —“‘is 
tattooed upon the shoulders of a young lady, Miss Augusta 
Smithers, who will presently be called before your Lordship; 
and to prevent any misunderstanding, I may as well at once 
state that since this event this lady has become engaged to be 
married to the plaintiff. (Renewed sensation.) 


“Such, my lord, are the main outlines of the case that I 
have to present for the consideration of the Court, which I 
think your Lordship will understand is of so remarkable and 
unprecedented a nature that I must crave your Lordship’s in- 
dulgence if I proceed to open it at some length, beginning the 
history at its commencement.” 


By this time James Short had completely recovered his 
nerve, and was, indeed, almost oblivious of the fact that there 





was anybody present in the court, except the learned Judge and 
himself. Going back to the beginning, he detailed the early 
history of the relationship between Eustace Meeson and his 
uncle, the publisher, with which this record has nothing to do. 
Thence he passed to the history of Augusta's relation with 
the firm of Meeson & Co., which, as nearly everybody in the 
court, not excepting the Judge, had read “Jemima’s Vow,” was 
very interesting to his auditors. Then he went on to the scene 
between Augusta and the publisher, and detailed how Eustace 
had interfered, which interference had led to a violent quarrel, 
resulting in the young man’s disinheritance. Passing on, he 
detailed how the publisher and the publishee had taken passage 
in the same vessel, and the tragic occurrences which followed 
down to Augusta’s final rescue and arrival in England, and final- 
ly ended his spirited opening by appealing to the Court not to 
allow its mind to be influenced by the fact that since these 
events the two chief actors had become engaged to be married, 
which struck him, he said, as a very fitting climax to so ro- 
mantic a story. 


At last he ceased, and amidst a little buzz of applause, 
for the speech had really been a very fine one, sat down. As 
he did so he glanced at the clock. He had been on his legs for 
nearly two hours, and yet it seemed to him but a very little 
while. In another moment he was up again and had calied his 
first witness—Eustace Meeson. 


Eustace’s evidence was of a rather formal order, and was 
necessarily limited to an account of the relations between 
his uncle and himself, and between himself and Augusta, Such 
as it was, however, he gave it very well, and with a complete 
openness that appeared to produce a favorable impression 
on the Court. 

Then Fiddlestick, Q. C., rose to cross-examine, devoting 
his efforts to trying to make Eustace admit that his behav- 
ior had been of a nature to amply justify his uncle’s be- 
havior. But there was not very much to be made out of 
it. Eustace detailed all that had passed freely enough, and 
it simply amounted to the fact that there had been angry 
words between the two as regards the treatment that Augusta 
had met with at the hands of the firm. In short, Fiddlestick 
could not do anything with him, and, after ten minutes of it, 
sat down without having advanced the case to any appreci- 
able extent. Then several of the other counsel asked a ques- 
tion or two apiece, after which Eustace was told to stand 
down, and Lady Holmhurst was called. Lady Holmhurst’s 
evidence was very short, merely amounting to the fact that 
she had seen Augusta’’s shoulders on board the “Kangaroo,” 
and that there was not then a sign of tattoo marks upon them, 
and when she saw them again in London they were tattooed. 
No attempt was made to cross-examine her, and on the 
termination of her evidence, the Court adjourned for lunch. 
When it reassembled James Short called Augusta, and a 
murmur of expectation arose from the densely crowded audi- 
ence, as—feeling very sick at heart, and looking more beauti- 
ful than ever—she stepped towards the box. 


As she did so the Attorney-General rose. 


“I must object, my Lord,” he said, “on behalf of the 


defendants, to this witness being allowed to enter the box.” 

“Upon what grounds, Mr. Attorney?” said his Lordship. 

“Upon the ground that her mouth is, ipso facto, closed. 
If we are to believe the plaintiff's story, this young lady is 
herself the will of Jonathan Meeson, and, being so, is certainly, 
t submit, not competent to give evidence. There is no pre- 
cedent for a document giving evidence, and I presume that 
the witness must be looked upon as a document.” 


“But Mr. Attorney,” said the Judge, “a document is evi- 
dence, and evidence of the best sort.” 

“Undoubtedly, my Lord; and we have no objection to 
the document being exhibited for the court to draw its own 
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cenclusion from, but we deny that it is entitled to speak in its 
own explanation. A document is a thing which speaks by 
its written characters. It cannot take to itself a tongue, and 
speak by word of mouth also; and, in support of this, I may 
call your Lordship’s attention to the general principles of 
law governing the interpretation of written documents.” 

“I am quite aware of those principles, Mr. Attorney, and 
I cannot see that they touch this question.” 


“As your lordship pleases. Then I will fall back upon 
my main contention, that Miss Smithers is, for the purposes 
oc this case, a document and nothing but a document, an] has 
no right to open her mouth in support of the plaintiff’s case 
than would any paper will, if it could be miraculously endowed 
with speech.” 

“Well,” said the Judge, “it certainly strikes me as a 
novel point. What have you to say to it, Mr. Short?” 

‘All eyes were now turned upon James, for it was felt 
that if the point was decided against him the case was lost. 

“The point to which I wish you to address yourself, Mr. 
Short,” went on the learned Judge, “is—Is the personality 
cf Miss Smithers so totally lost and merged in what, for want 
of a better term I must call her documentary capacity, as to 
take away from her the right to appear before this Court like 
any other sane human being, and give evidence of events con- 
nected with its execution?” 


“If your Lordship pleases,” said James, “I maintain that 
this is not so. I maintain that the document remains the 
document; and that for all purposes, including the giving of 
evidence concerning its execution, Miss Smithers still remains 
Miss Smithers. It would surely be absurd to argue that be- 
cause a person has a deed executed upon her she was, ipso 
facto, incapacitated from giving evidence concerning it, on the 
mere ground that she was it. Further, such a decision would 
be contrary to equity and good policy, for persons could not 
s®> slightly be deprived of their natural rights. A.so, in this 
case, the plaintiff's action would be absolutely put an end to 
by any such decision, seeing that the signature of Jonathan 
Meeson and the attesting witnesses to the will could not, of 
course, be recognized in their tattooed form, and there is no 
other living person who could depose under what circumstances 
the signature came to be there. I submit that the objection 
should be overruled.” 

“This,” Lordship, in giving his decision, “is a 
very curious point, and one which, when first raised by the 
learned Attorney-General, struck me with some force; but, on 
considering it and hearing Mr. Short, I am convinced that it 
is an objection that cannot be supported” (here Eustace gave 
a sigh of relief.) “It is argued on the part of the defendant 
that Miss Smithers is, for the purposes of this case a docu- 
ment, a document, and nothing but a document, and as such 
that her mouth is shut. Now, I think that the earned At- 
torney-General cannot have thought this matter out whex he 
came to that conclusion. What are the circumstances? A will 
is supposed to have been tattooed upon this lady’s skin; but 
is the skin the whole person? Does not the intelligence re- 
main, and the individuality? I think that I can put what I 
mean more clearly by means of an illustration. Let us sup- 
pose that I were to uphold the defendant’s objection, and that, 
as a consequence, the plaintiff’s case were to break down. 
Then .et us suppose that the plaintiff had pereuaded the 
witness to be partially skinned’”—(here Augusta nearly jumped 
from her seat)—‘‘and that she, having survived the operation, 
was again tendered to the court as a witness, would the 
Court then be able, under any possibility, to refuse to accept 
ber evidence? The document, in the form of human parch- 
ment, would then be in the hands of the officers of the Court, 
and the person from whom the parchment had been removed, 
would also be before the Court. Could it be still maintained 
that the two were so _ identicall and insepara- 
ble that the disabilities attaching to a document must neces- 
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sarily attach to the person? In my opinion, certainly not. 
Or, to take another case, let us suppose that the will had been 
tattooed upon the leg of a person, and, under similar circum- 
stances, the leg were cut off and produced before the Court 
either in a flesh or a mummified condition; could it then be 
seriously advanced that because the inscribed leg—standing 
on the table before the court—had once belonged to the wit- 
ness sitting m the witness box, therefore it was not competent 
for the witness to give evidence on account of his or her docu- 
mentary attributes? Certainly it could not. Therefore, it 
seems to me that which is separable must, for the purpose of 
law, be taken as already separated, and that the will on the 
back of this witness must be looked upon as though it were 
in the hands at this moment, of the officers of the Court, and 
consequently I overrule the objection.” 

“Will your Lordship take a note of your Lordship’s deci- 
sion?” asked the Attorney-General in view of an appeal. 

“Certainly, Mr. Attorney. Let this witness be sworn.” 

Accordingly, Augusta was sworn, and Eustace observed 
that when she removed her veil to kiss the Book the sight of 
her sweet face produced no small effect upon the crowded 
court. 

Then James began his examination in chief, and, follow- 
ing the lines which he had laid down in his opening speech, 
led her slowly, whilst allowing her to tell her own story as 
much as possible, to the time of the tattooing of the will on 
Kerguelen Land. All along, the history had evidently in- 
terested everybody in the court—not excepting the Judge— 
intensely; but now the excitement rose to boiling point. 

“Well,” said James, “tell his Lordship exactly how it 
came to pass that the will of Mr. Meeson was tattooed upon 
your shoulders.” 


In quiet but dramatic language Augusta accordingly nar- 
rated every detalii, from the time when Meeson confided to 
her his remorse at having disinherited his nephew up to the 
execution or the will at her suggestion by the sailor upon 
her own shoulders. ° 

“And now, Miss Smithers,” said James, when she had 
done, “I am very sorry to have to do so; but I must ask you to 
exhibit the document to the Court.” 


Poor Augusta colored and her eyes filled with tears, as 
undid the dust-cloak which hid her shoulders 
course, she had come in low dress.) The Judge look- 
sharply, observed her natural distress. 


she slowly 
(for, of 
ing up 


“If you prefer it, Miss Smithers,” said his Lordship, court- 


eously, “I will order the court to ke cleared of everyone ex- 
cept those who are actually engaged in the case.” 

At these ominous words a shudder of disgust passed 
through the densely-packed ranks. It would, indeed, they felt, 
after all their striving, be hard if they were deprived of the 
sight of the will; and they stared at her despairingly, to see 
what she would answer. 


“I thanx your Lordship,” she said, with a little bow; “but 


there would still be so many left that I do not think that it 
would greatly matter. I hope that everybody will understand 
my position, and extend their consideration to me.’ 


“Very well,” said the Judge, and without further ado she 
took off tne cloak, and tne silk handkerchief beneath it, and 
stood before the court dressed in a low black dress. 

“T am afraid that I must ask you to come up here,” said 
his Lordship. Accordingly she walked round, mounted the 
bench, and then turned her back to the Judge, in order that he 
might examine what was written on it. This he did very care- 
fully with the aid of a magnifying glass, referring now and 
again to the photographic copy which Doctor Probate had 
filed in the Registry. 

“Thank you,” he said presently, “that will do. I am 
afraid that the learned counsel below will wish to have an 
opportunity of inspection.” 

So Augusta had to descend and slowly walk along the 




















ranks stopping before every learned leader to be carefully 
examined, while hundreds of eager eyes in the background 
were fixed upon her unforvunate neck. However, at last it came 
ts an end. 

“That will do, Miss Smithers,” said the Judge, for whose 
consideration she felt deeply grateful; “you can put on your 
cloak again now.” Accordingly she did so and reentered the 
box. 

“The document which you have just shown the Court, 
Miss Smithers,’ said James, “is the one which was executea 
upon you in Kerguelen Land on or about the 22d day of De- 
cember last year?” 

“Tt ms.” 

“It was, I understand, executed in the presence of the 
testator and the two attesting witnesses, all three bem 
present together, and the signature of each being tattooed in 
presence of the other?” 

“It was.” 


“Was the testator, so far as you could judge, at the time 
of the dictation and execution of the will, of sound mind, 
memory, and understanding?” 

“Most certaianly he was.” 

“Did you, beyond the suggestions of which you have 
already given evidence, in any way unduly influence the tes- 
tator’s mind, so as to induce him to make this will?” 

“T did not.” 

“And to those facts you swear?” 

“5 do.” 

Then he passed on to the history of the death of the 
two sailors who had attested the will, and to the account of 
Augusta’s ultimate rescue, finally closing his examination-in- 
chief just as the clock struck four, whereon the Court ad- 
journed till the following day. 

As may be imagined, though things had gone fairly 
well so far, nobody concerned of our party passed an over- 
comfortable night. The strain was too great to admit of it; 
and really they were all glad to find themselves in the court— 
which was, if possible, even more crowded on the following 
morning—filled with the hope that that day might see the 
matter decided one way or the other. 

As soon as the Judge had come in, Augusta resumed her 
place in the witness-box, and the Attorney-General rose to 
cross-examine her. 

“You told the Court, Miss Smithers, at the conclusion of 
your evidence, that you are now engaged to be married to 
Mr. Meeson, the plaintiff. Now, I am sorry to have to put a 
personal question to you, but I must ask you—Were you at the 
time of the tattooing of the will, in love with Mr. Meeson?” 

This was a home-thrust, and poor Augusta colored up 
beneath it; however, her native wit came to her aid. 

“If you will define, Sir, what being in love is, I wil) do 
my best to answer your question,” she said. Whereat the 
audience, including his Lordship, smiled. 

The Attorney-General looked puzzled, as well he might; 
for there are some things which are beyond the learning of 
even an Attorney-General. 

“Well,” he saia, “were you matrimonially inclined towards 
Mr. Meeson. 

“Surely, Mr. Attorney-General,” said the Judge, “the one 
thing does not necessarily include the other?’ 

“I bow to you Lordship’s experience,” said Mr. Attorney 
tartly. “Perhaps I had better put my question in this way— 
Had you, at any time, any prospect of becoming engaged to 
Mr. Meeson?” 

“None whatever.” 

“Did you submit to this tattooing, which must have been 
painful, with a view of becoming engaged to the plaintiff?” 

“Certainly not. I may point out,” she added, with hesita- 
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tion, “that such a disfigurement is not likely to add to any- 
bedy’s attractions.” 

“Please answer my questions, Miss Smithers, and do not 
comment on them. How did you come, then, to submit your- 
self to such a disagreeable operation?” 

“I submitted to it because I thougnt it right to do so, 
there being no apparent means at hand of attaining the late 
Mr. Meeson’s end. Also’’——and she paused. 

“Also what?” 


“Also I had a regard for Mr. Eustace Meeson, and I knew 
that he had lost his inheritance through a quarrel about 
myself.” 

“Ah! now we are coming to it. Then you were tattooed 
out of regard for the plaintiff, and not purely in the interests 
of justice?” 

“Yes; I suppose so.” 

“ Well, Mr. Attorney,” interposed the Judge, “and what 
if she was?’ 

“My object, my Lord, was to show that this young lady 
was not the purely impassive medium in this matter that my 
learned friend, Mr. Short, would lead the Court to believe. 
She was acting from motive.” 

“Most people do,’ said the Judge drily. “But it does not 
follow that tne motive was an improper one.” 

Then the learned gentleman continued his cross-examina- 
tion, directing all the ingenuity of his practiced mind to trying 
to prove by Augusta’s admissions, first, that the testator was 
acting under the undue influence of herself; and secondly, that 
when the will was executed he was non compos mentis. To 
this end he dwelt at great length on every detail of .v.e 
events between the tattooing of the will and the death of the 
testator on the following day, making as much as was possiblle 
out of the fact that he died in a fit of mania. But do wuat he 
would he could not shake her evidence upon any material 
point, and when at last he sat down James Short felt that his 
ease had not received any serious blow. 


Then a few more questions having been asked in cross- 
examination by various other counsel, James rose to re- 
examine, and, with the object of rebutting the presumption 
of the testator’s mentel unsoundness, made Augusta repeat 
all the details of the confession that the late publisher had 
made to her as regards his methods of trading. It was 
beautiful to see the fury and horror portrayed uppon the 
ccuntenance of tne cuoleric Mr. Addison and the cadaverous 
Mr. Roscoe, when they saw the most cherished secrets of the 
customs of the trade, as practiced at Meeson’s, thus paraded 
in the open light or day, while a dozen swift-penciled reporters 
took every detail. 

Then at last Augusta was told to stand down, which she 
did thankfully enough, and Mrs, Thomas, the wife of Captain 
Thomas, was called. She proved the finding of Augusta on 
the island, and that she had seen the hat of one of the 
sailors, and the rum-cask two-thirds empty, and also produced 
the shell out of which the men had drunk the rum (which shell 
the Judge had called Augusta to identify). What was most 
important, however, was that she gave the most distinct evi- 
dence that she had herself seen the late Mr. Meeson interréd, 
and identified the body as that of the late publisher by pick- 
ing out his photograph from among a bundle of a dozen that 
were handed to her. Also she swore that when Augusta came 
aboard the whaler the tattoo marks on her back were not 
healed. 


No cross-examination of the witness worth the name 
having been attempted, James called a clerk from the office 
of the late owners of the R. M. S. Kangaroo, who produced the 
roll of the ship, on which the names of the two sailors, John- 
nie Butt and Bill Jones, duly appeared. 


This closed the plaintiff's case, and the Attorney-General 
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at once proceeded to call his witnesses, reserving his remarks 
till the conclusion of the evidence. He had only two witnesses, 
Mr. Todd, the lawyer who drew and attested the will of Nov. 
10, and his clerk, who also attested it, and their examination 
did not take long. In cross-examination, however, both these 
witnesses admitted that the testator was in a great state of 
passion when he executed the will, and gave details of the 
lively scene that then occurred. 


Then the Attorney-General rose to address the Court for 
the defendants. He said there were two uestions before the 
Court, reserving, for the present, the question as to the admis- 
sibility of the evidence of Augusta Smithers; and those were— 
first, did the tattoo marks upon the lady’s neck constitute a 
will at all? and secondly, suppds§ng that they did, was it 
proved to the satisfaction of the Court that these undated 
marks were duly executed by a sane and influenced man, in 
the presence of the witness as required by the statute? He 
maintained, in the first place, that these marks were no will 
within the meaning of the statute; but, feeling that he was 
not on very sound ground on this point, quickly passed on to 
the other aspects of the case. With much force and ability 
he dwelt upon the strangeness of the whole story, and how 
it rested solely upon the evidence of one witness, Augusta 
Smithers. It was only if the Court accepted her evidence as 
it stood that it could come to the conclusion that the will was 
executed at all, or, indeed, that the two attesting witnesses 
were on the island at all. Considering the relations which 
existed between this witness and the plaintiff, was the Court 
prepared to accept her evidence in this unreserved way? Was 
it prepared to decide that this will, in favor of a man with whom 
the testator had violently quarrelled, and had disinherited in 
consequence of that quarrel, was not, if indeed it was executed 
at all, extorted by this lady from a weak and dying, and pos- 
sibly a deranged, man? and with this question the learned 
gentleman sat down. He was followed briefly by the Solicitor- 
General and Mr. Fiddlestick; but though they talked fluently 
enough addimssing “"hemselves to various minor points, they 
had nothing fresh of interest to adduce, and finishing at half- 
past three, James rose to reply on the whole case on behalf 
of the plaintig. 


There was a moment’s pause while he was arranging his 
notes, and then, just as he was about to begin, the Judge said 
quietly, “Thank you, Mr. Short, I ao not think that 
I need trouble you,” and James sat down with a gasp, for he 
knew that the cause was won. 


Then his Lordship began, and, after giving a masterly 
summary of the whole case concluded as follows:—“Such are 
the details of the most remarkable probate cause that I ever 
remember to have been brought to my notice, either during my 
career at the Bar on the Bench. It will be obvious as the 
learned Attorney-General has stated, that the whole case really 
lies between two points. Is the document on the back of 
Augusta »mithers a sufficient will to carry the property? and, 
if so, is the unsupported story of that lady as to the execution 
of the document to be believed? Now, what does the law 
understand by the term ‘Will’? surely it understands some 
writing that expresses the wish or will of a person as to the 
disposition of his property after his decease? 
This writing must be _ executed with certain for- 
malities; but if it is so executed by a _ person 
not laboring under any mental or other disability it is inae- 
feasible, except by the subsequent execution of a fresh tes- 
tamentary document, or by its destruction or attempted de- 
struction, animo revocandi, or by marriage. Subject to 
these formalities required by the law, the form of the docu- 
ment—provided that its meaning is clear—is immaterial. 
Now, do the tattoo marks on the back of this lady constitute 
such a document, and do they convey the true last will or 
wish of the testator? That is the first point that I have to de- 
cide, and I decide it in the affirmative. It is true that it is 
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not usual for testamentary documents to be tattooed upon 
the skin of a human being; but, because it is not usual, it does 
not follow that a tattooed document is not a valid one. The 
ninth section of the Statute of 1 Vic., cap. 26, specifies that 
no will shall be valid unless it shall be in writing; but cannot 
this tattooing be considered as writing within the meaning 
of the Act? I am clearly of opinion that it can, if only on the 
ground that the material used was ink—a natural ink, it is 
true, that of the cuttle-fish, but still ink; for I may remark 
that the natural product of the cuttle-fish was at one time 
largely used in this country for that very purpose. Further, 
in reference to this part of the case, it must be borne in mind 
that the testator was no eccentric being who from whim or 
perversity chose this extraordinary method of signifying his 
wishes as to the disposal of his property. He was a man placed 
in about as terrible a position as it is possible to conceive. 
He was, if we are to believe the story of Miss Smithers, most 
sincerely anxious to revoke a disposition of his property which 
he now, standing face to face with the greatest issue of this 
life, recognized to be unjust, and which was certainly contrary 
to the promptings of nature as experierced by most men. 
And yet in this terrible strait in which he found himself, 
and notwithstanding the earnest desire which grew more in- 
tense as his vital forces ebbed, he could find absolutely no 
means of carrying out his wish. At length, however, this plan 
of tattooing his will upon the living flesh on a younger and 
stronger person is presented to him, and he eagerly avails 
himself of it; and the tattooing is duly carried out in his 
presence and at his desire, and as duly signed and witnessed 
Can it be seriously argued that a document so executed does 
not fulfil the bare requirements of the law? I think that it 
cannot, and am of opinion that such a document is as much 
a valid will as though it had been engrossed upon the skin of 
a sheep, and duly signed and witnessed in the Temple. 


“And now I will come to the second point. Is the evidence 
of Miss Smithers to be believed? First, let us see where it 
is corroborated. It is clear, from the testimony of Lady Holm- 
hurst, that when on board the ill-fated ‘Kangaroo,’ Miss 
Smithers had no tattoo marks upon her shoulders. It is 
equally clear from the unshaken testimony of Mrs. Thomas, 
that when she was rescued by the American whaler, her back 
was marked with tattooing, then in the healing stage—with 
tattooing which could not possibly have been inflicted by 
herself or by the child, who was her sole living companion. 
It is also proved that there was seen upon the island by Mrs. 
Thomas the dead body of a man, which she was informed was 
that of Mr. Meeson, anad which she here in court identified 
by means of a photograph. Also, this same witness pro- 
duced a shell which she picked up in one of the huts, said 
to be the shell used by the sailors to drink the rum that led 


to their destruction; and she swore that she saw a sailor’s 
hat lying on the shore. Now, all this is corroborative evidence, 
and of asort not t» be despised. Indedd, as to one point, that of 


the approximate date of the execution of the tattooing, it is 
to my mind final. Still, there does remain an enormous 
amount that must be accepted or not, according as to whether 
or no credence can be placed in the unsupported testimony 
of Miss Smithers, for we cannot call on a child so.young as 


the present Lord Holmhurst to bear witness in a court of 
justice. If Miss Smithers, for instance, is not speaking the 
truth when sne declares that the signature of the testator 


was tattooed upon her under his immediate direction, or 
that it was tattooed in the presence of the two sailors, Butt 


and Jones, whose signatures were also tettooed in the 
presence or the testator and of each other—no will at all was 
executed, and the plaintiff’s case collapses, utterly, since, from 


the very nature of the facts, evidence as to handwriting 
would, of ccurse be useless. Now, I appreach the decision of 
this point after anxious thought and some hesitation. It is 
not a light thing to set aside a formally executed document 
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such as the will of Nov. 10, upon which the defendants rely, and 
to entirely alter the devolution of a vast amount of property upon 
the unsupported testimony of a single witness. It seems to 
me, however, that there are two tests which the Court can 
more or less set up as standards, wherewith to measure the 
truth of the matter. The first of these is the accepted prob- 
ability of the action of an individual under any given set of 
circumstances, as drawn from our common knowledge of 
human nature; and the second, the behavior and tone of the 
witness, both in the box and in the course of circumstances 
that led to her appearance there. I will take the last of 
those two first, and I may as well state, without further delay, 
that I am convinced of the truth of the story told by Miss 
Smithers. It would to my mind be impossible for any man, 
whose intelligence had been trained by years of experience 
in this and other courts, and whose daily duty it is to dis- 
criminate as to the credibility of testimony, to disbelieve the 
history so circumstantially detailed in the box by Miss 
smither’s (sensation.) I watched her demeanor both under 
examination and cross-examination very closely indeed, and 
I am convinced that she was telling the absolute truth so 
far as she knew it. 

“And now to come to the second point. It has been sug- 
gested, as throwing doubt upon Miss Smithers’ story, that 
the existence of an engagement to marry, between her and 
the plaintiff, may have prompted her to concoct a monstrous 
fraud for his benefit; and this is suggested although at the 
time of the execution of the tattooing no such engagement 
did, as a matter of fact, exist, or was within measurable 
distance of the parties. It did not exist, said the Attorney 
General; but the disposing mind existed; in other words, that 
she was then ‘in love’—if, notwithstanding Mr. Attorney’s 
difficulty in defining it, I may use the term with the plaintiff. 
This may or may not have been the case. There are some 
things which it is quite beyond the power of any judge or jury 
to decide, and one of them certainly is—at what exact period 
of her acquaintance with a future husband a young lady’s 
regard turns into a warmer feeling? But supposing that 
the Attorney General is right, and that although she at that 
moment clearly had no prospect of marrying him, since 
she had left England to seek her fortune at the Antipodes, the 
plaintiff was looked upon by this lady with that kind of regard 
which is supposed to precede the matrimonial contract, the 
circumstance, in my mind, tells rather in his favor than 
against him. For in passing I may remark that this young 
lady has done a thing which is, in its way, little short of 
heroic; the more so because it has a ludicrous side. She has 
submitted to an operation which must not only have been 
painful, but which is and always will be a blot upon her 
beauty. I am inclined to agree with the Attorney General 
when he says that sae did not make the sacrifice without a 
mctive, which may have sprung from a keen sense of justice, 
and of gratitude to the plaintiff for his interference on her 
behalf, or from a warmer feeling. In either case there is 





nothing discreditable about it—rather the reverse, in fact; 
and, taken by itseif, there is ceytainly nothing here to cause 
me to disbelieve the evidence of Miss Smithers. 


“One question only seems to me to remain. Is there any- 
thing to show that the testator was not, at the time of the 
execution of the will, of a sound and disposing mind? and is 
there anything in his conauct or history to render the hypothe- 
sis of his having executed this will so improbable that the 
Court should take the improbability into account? As to the 
first point, I can find nothing. Miss Smithers expressly 
swore that it was not the case; nor was her statement shaken 
by a very searching cross-examination, She admitted, indeed, 
that shortly before death he wandered in his mind, and 
thought that he was surrounded by the shades of authors 
waiting to be revenged upon him. But it is no uncommon thing 
for the mind thus to fail at the last, and it is not extraordinary 
that this dying man should conjure before his brain the 
shapes of those with some of whom he appears to have dealt 
harshly during his life. Nor do I consider it in any way im- 
possible that when he felt his end approaching he should 
have wished to reverse the sentence of his anger, and re- 
store his nephew, whose only offence haa been a somewhat 
indiscreet use of the language of truth, the inheritance to 
vast wealth of which he had deprived him. Such a course 
strikes me as being a most natural and proper one, and 
perfectly in accordance with the first principles of numap 
nature. The whole tale is undoubtedly of a wild and romautic 
order, and once again illustrates the saying that ‘truth is 
stranger than uction.’ But I have no choice but to accept the 
fact that deceased did, by means of tattooing, carried out 
by his order, legally execute his true llast will in favor of his 
next-of-kin, Eustace H. Meeson, upon, the shoulders of 
Augusta Smithers, on or about the 22d day of December, 1885. 
This being so, I pronounce for the will propounded by the 
plaintiff, and there will be a grant as prayed.” 

“With costs, my Lord?” asked James, rising. 

“No, | am not inclined to go that length. This litigation 
has arisen through the testator’s own act, and the estate 
must bear the burden.” 

“If your Lordship pleases,” said James, and sat down. 

“Mr. Short,” said the Judge, clearing his throat, “I do 
not often speak in such a sense but I do feel called upon to 
compliment you upon the way in which you have, single 
handed, conducted this case—in some ways one of thie 
strangest and most important that has ever come before me— 
having for your opponents so formidable an array of learned 
gentlemen. The performance would have been creditable to 
anybody of greater experience and longer years; as it is, I 
believe it to be unprecedented.” 


James turned color, bowed, and sat down, knowing that 
he was a made man, and that it would be his own fault if his 
future careq” at the Bar was not now one of almost unexampled 
prosperity. 





Why He Did Not Get On. 


He had few ideals. 

He did not dare to take chances. 

He had too many irons in the fire. 

He tried to give his relatives a chance. 

He never was a whole man at anything. 

He thought a good business should run itself. 
He was afraid to burn the bridges behind him. 
He did not appreciate the value of appearances. 
His rude manners drove customers from the store. 





He loved his pipe and a story better than his work. 

He could not concentrate all his powers on his task. 

He did not know how to duplicate himself in others. 

He let gruff, indifferent clerks drive away his business. 

He trusted incompetent friends with responsible positions. 

He did things over and over again because be lacked sys- 
tem. 

He thought he knew all these was to know about his 
business.—Philadelphia “Record.” 
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A CONTRACT THAT PROHIBITS DIVORCE. 


There is a justice of the peace in Cleveland, O., who has 
very decided notions on the subject of matrimony and so 
emphatic is he in carrying his theories into practice that his 
revenue is seriously affected. When a pair of lovers comes 
to him to be joined in wedlock he presents to them a ‘printed 
form, copies of which are always at hand on his desk, and read- 
ing as follows: 


“Whereas, We have entered into the solemn pact of mar- 
riage, promising before Almighty God to live together as man 
and wife till death do us part; therefore, we agree, in con- 
sideration of the premises, to waive all legal rights, for di- 
vorce as being inconsistent with our solemn agreement at 
marriage.” 

The justice explains this in this wise: “In law, marriage 
is a contract. The statutory form by which a judge performs 
a@ marriage ceremony includes a promise by both parties to 
live together til] death. Isn’t that a contract? If the stat- 
utory form is to be consistent with the law it should read, 
‘till death or divorce do us part.’ I do not think the annul- 
ment of the marriage contract is legal.” 

The remarkable feature of this in all his 
experience so far, no bride nor bridegroom has consented to 
sign this document, and hence he has earned no marriage 
fees. Why refuse? Even on the threshold 
of matrimony do they fear the future? If so, why do they 
tempt fate? Or has the marriage state become so belittled by 
the ease and frequency of divorce that wedlock is regarded 
more or less as an experiment, to be abandoned at the pleas- 
ure of either party? 

There is an element of humor in this rule of the Cleve- 
land justice of the peace and its results, but it has its serious 
side as well. The absolute indifference shown to the mar- 
riage tie by men and women full in the light of high social 
position certainly tends to general disrespect for the institution 
of marriage. When the same judge that frees a woman from 
one husband marries her within an hour to another, as was 
the case in Rhode Island recently, it is high time for such 
revision of our divorce laws in the various states as will 
lessen the opportunity to make marriage less a farce and more 
a sacrament or at least, a contract to be kept.—(Boston, 
Mass., ‘“Traveler.’’) 
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* + * 


UNION RULES AS LAW. 

The decision of Justice Leventritt, denying a permanent 
injunction to prevent the New York Stereotypeers’ Union No. 
1 from interfering with the employment of two men by the 
New York “Herald,” appears to be good law. The two men, 
formerly members of the union, and foremen in the “Herald’s” 
stereotyping department, were expelled from the organization 

















on proved charges of maliciously discharging a third man; 
and having been so expelled, the union, by threatening to 
strike, compelled the paper to discharge them. They then ob- 
tained a temporary injunction, which has now been dissolved. 

Justice Leventritt holds himself bound by decision of the 
Court of Appeals in other cases, to the effect that individuals 
who join in a voluntary association for a common object may 
agree to be governed by such rules as they think proper, so 
long as these do not conflict with the law; and that those 
who become members of such a body “are presumed to know 
them, to have assented to them, and are bound by them.” In 
the case before him, continues the justice, every provision of 


the constitution and by-laws to which the plaintiffs subscribed 
was complied with, and the presumption is in favor of the 
validity of the proceedings by which the two men were ex- 
pelled. He points out, further, that the men have not ap- 
pealed from the local union to the general body, and without 
exhausting their remedies have invoked the aid of the court; 
and tl fore vacates the injunction. 

A say, this seems good law; but the question arises, 
not tly as yet, however, how far a modern labor 
union voluntary body. This question will. require an 
answ me day; and the methods of unionism toward non- 
union r are likely to hasten the day.—(New York “Mail 
and Express.”’) 

. - * 
SCANDALS IN STRAW BAIL. 

Cc ering the greater matters of municipal corruption 
which well receive attention from the people of Phila- 
delphia, t “straw-bail” scandals which are now exciting the 
people e Quaker City seem, at this distance, to be of only 
secondary importance. Massachusetts has passed through 
experiences similar to that of Philadelphia, but a reorganization 


of the laws relating to the appointment, tenure and qualifica- 
tions of magistrates resulted in doing away with the bad sys- 
tem of selecting jurors and bondsmen. The remedy is within 
the hands of the magistrates. If all these were capable, fear- 


less and honest there would be no trouble about the ac- 
ceptance of “straw bail.” But inasmuch as it has been shown 
pretty clearly that many of the men are unfit for office, any 
housecleaning operation must begin with the system itself. 
In Massachusetts the system of giving bail has been 


adapted to the conditions of modern life. In Philadelphia the 
bail system operates under an antiquated statute which takes 
no cognizance of other property than reaity. The require 
ment that the bondsman shall be a holder of real estate 
works a hardship by making it more difficult to secure bail, 
and the greater this difficulty the more likely are the courts 
and magistrates to be lax. In Philadelphia it has been found 
that bail has been accepted in some cases because 
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the magistrate felt that an injustice would be done the persen 
under arrest by a refusal to accept the single surety offered. 
The suggestion is offered that by making the bail bond a 
lien of record on the spetific realty, or other property which 
might be specified, the bondsman would be much more care- 
ful in giving bail and far less likely to run the risk of of- 
fering straw bail. 

The custom which prevails in this State, by which the 
officer accepting a bail bond, while not required to have two 
sureties, is liable to the plaintiff for loss sustained, by in- 
sufficiency of the bond, is a good one, and might well be 
copied with profit in Philadelphia. The whole principle of 
giving bail is to have the bondsman and the courts directly 
responsible for the party who secures the bond, and the great- 
er this responsibility the less the opportunity for such bail 
scandals as are now disturbing the good people of Philadel- 
phia.—(Boston, Mass., “Transcript.’’) 


* * * 


WHEN JURISTS DISAGREE. 

When jurists disagree who shall decides‘ Some months 
ago the Court of appeals of the State of New York declared 
that the eight-hour law as affecting work on public contracts 
Was unconstitutional and void on the ground that it made a 
distinction between persons contracting with the state and 
with other employers. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has now affirmed 
the constitutionality of the Kansas eight-hour law, which 
makes just this distunction. The Kansas law provides that 
eight hours shall constitute a day’s work for workmen em- 
ployed by or in behalf of the State and prohibits contractors 
from requiring laborers engaged on work for the State to 
perform more than eight hours’ labor a day. 

Thus there is presented the anomaly of the Legislature of 
one State being forbidden to enact a principle which the 
Legislature of another State is free to embody in its statutes. 

In his decision in the Kansas case Justice Harlan stands 
up for the liberty of legislation, declaring that the courts 
should not, if they can help it, “annul statutes that have re- 
ceived the sanction of the people’s representatives. 

While the New York State law is almost identical with 
the Kansas law, it is not affected by the Supreme Court’s 
decision. The courts of New York decided that it was con- 
trary to the State constitution, and that decision cannot be 
reviewed by the United States courts. A constitutional 
amendment permitting legislation of this nature will come be- 
fore the voters of New York State in 1905. Meanwhile trades 
organizations seem strong enough to secure an eight-hour day 
on public work without the operation of the law, and in this 
public sentiment is, on the whole, with them.—(Winsted, 
Conn., “Citizen.’’) 

o s a 


LABOR AND ITS LAWMAKERS. 
Mr. Carroll D. Wright preaches good individualistic doc- 


trine when he says: “Arbitration means simply the interfer- 
ence of the public in the relations of the employer and em- 
ployee. . . . Law has always failed to adjust wages, and 


its efforts in that direction have done more harm than good. . 

Arbitration is not the true solution of labor difficulities.” 
Mr, Wright has sat on many boards of arbitration, nviably 
on the Anthracite Commission, and his characterization of 
such settlement of strikes as an emergency measure, and 
at best very imperfect, carries the weight of experience. He 
can hardly have been merely pointing to the inevitable de- 
fects of all formulas for regulating human conduct, and 
presumably he finds an alternative for arbitration in the 
gradual growth of a conciliatory spirit between labor unions 
and employers. 

His remarks on the instability of industrial peace by 
legislation find striking confirmation in those sociological 
laboratories—New Zealand and Australia. In the latter colony 














the Labor party holds the balance of power in Parliament. It 
plans (1) compulsory arbitration of all labor disputes, in- 
cluding those of ships’ crews and government employees, (2) 
the exclusion of all colored labor from the country, (3) prob- 
ably, old age pensions. With these promises, Australia should 
begin to look like an earthly paradise, which, as a matter of 
fact, it by no means resembles. Capital naturally awaits the 
result of these drastic projects. Coolie iabor 13 almost in- 
dispensable in the sugar plantations. Compuisory arbitration 
of disputes between the commonwealth and its employees 
would practically abrogate the sovereignty of the State. 
Most ominous of all, the labor unions tend more and more to 
become exclusive. The newcomer is by no means welcome. 
His fellow-workmen, on the contrary, regard him with some 
suspicion, keep him. out of the unions, and in some cases out 
of the commonwealth. It is thus apparent that compulsory 
arbitration and exclusion laws are practically for the benefit 
of a little labor obligarchy. Upon Australian industry the 
hampering effect of this policy is plain. With a shortage of 
laborers there are yet many men without work. Employers 
having to choose between paying an impossible union wage 
or shutting down, choose the less costly evil, 


New Zealand, the birthplace of legislative conciliation, 
suffers under similar uncertainties. To discharge an em- 
ployee for belonging to a union is to be made a penal offence 
If this bill becomes law, arbitration boards will undertake 
the absurd task of passing, not on employers’ acts, but on 
their motives. Furthermore, the Labor Department asks for 
plenary power to exact of each employer full information 
as to the personnel and wages of his business, “and such 
other particulars as may be deemed necessary, in order to 
ascertain the relations between such employer and worker.” 
Third parties are similarly required to supply such informa- 
tion “as the Minister deems necessary.” Naturally this in- 
quisitorial project meets with bitter opposition from em- 
ployers’ associations. 


The corollary to forbidding an employer to discharge a 
unionist, as such, is naturally to require him to employ only 
unionists, and a law giving the latter a legal preference was 
actually promised by Premier Seddon. But there the oligar- 
chical spirit already observed in Australia asserted itself. 
Under a law which practically forces all labor to organise, 
the peculiar advantages of unionism disappear. Where all 
were unionists, opined the leaders, a preference for unionism 
would be valueless. Such considerations led to the burking of 
“Honest Dick” Seddon’s bill by his own supporters. All of 
which goes to show that even the control of legislation by 
labor does not lead necessarily to industrial peace. 


Of course, these manifestations of a bustling and raw 
social spirit should not be taken too seriously. Laws are 
made and changed; the passing of a momentous act is taken 
in somewhat the spirit that led to the adjournment of the 
Victoria Parliament in order that the Minister of Lands 
might attend the Melbourne races. And yet no one can fail 
to see that this happy-go-lucky period must shortly end. In 
flush pioneer times all things were possible to labor. Now 
settled conditions are coming, and these widely-heralded 
socialistic experiments are being put to the test, If the labor 
unions, which have so far won practically all the awards, 
learn to adjust themselves to adverse verdicts, we may as- 
sume that legal arbitration is of permanent social value. 


Probably the events of a year or two will confirm Mr. 
Wright’s view that arbitration is at best a makeshift, and 
that the hope of industrial peace lies deeper than law-mak- 
ing—in controlling that “psychology of the crowd” which 
makes workmen lawless and employers stubbornly blind; and 
in providing, not laws to make men reasonable, but leaders 
who are ready to follow reason and able to impose their own 
loyalty upon others.—(New York “Evening Post.”) 
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WILLIAMSON & BURLEICH, 


Corporation Counsel and Attorneys for Augusta and Granite National - 
Augusta, Maine, 
MAINE CORPORATIONS, 
Organized under the 190! law, have broader powers, greater !mmunity to stockholders 
and are taxed less than those ot New Jersey, New York, Delaware or West Virginia. 


We obtain charter In three days or less. Parties need not visit Maine. Write for free 
information. 








INCORPORATE YOUR BUSINESS. 
CHARTERS PROCURED few'icitsrs? Write'tor Corpor: 


tion iaws, blanks, by-laws and forms, free, to 
PHILIP LAWRENCE, late Assistant Secretary of State. 
Huren, Beadle County, South Dakota, 








INCORPORATE IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Cheapest cost. most Ifberal laws. Gocd in any State. No capitalization tax, no annual 


tax, no license fee. Small fee for charter. Directors and stockholders meetings not re- 
quired to be held in state. Persona) liability limited. Extensions of charter and amend- 
ment articles easily secured. All the privileges, advant ges and protection of any state 


and at less cost than others. We areat the state capital, and will procure Charter, 

furnish resident corporators and maintain domiciliary offices at low rates. Correspond- 

py invited. SOUTH «AKOTA CORPORATION CHA®KTER COM- 
PANY, P. O. Box 316, Pierre, 8. D., lvan W. Goodner (State's Attorney), President. 


CORPORATION TRUST COMPANY 
Park Building - - - PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


Gives special attention to corporation taxation, preparing 
capital stock, corporate loans and bonus reports, and making tax 
settlements in office of Auditor General, Harrisburg, Pa. Acts as 
pe me gi agent of foreign corporations doing business in Penn- 

ylvania, and ses that a!l statutory requirements are complied with. 
Long Distance Telephone 1198 Grant 


THOMAS F. HANLON, 
CORPORATION LAWYER. “The Astoria,” Washington, D. C. 


Acts as counsel in the Incorporation and Financing of Business 
Corporations under the Corporation Laws of Congress, any state 
or Territory, Resident Incorporators, Trustees and Agents sap 
plied. Hanlon’s U. 8. and Foreign Jisis of over One Million inves- 
tors, in Mining, Oil, Industrial and Miscellaneous stocks and 
Bonds, you may have the use and benefit of them, subject to terms 
and conditions. Chanvel tor o'taining capital for your securities. 
Correspondence solicited from Lawyers, Financiers. 











INDIFFERENCE TO BUSINESS HONOR. 


In the January number of “Everybody's Magazine,” there is 
an article by Frederick Trevor Hill, a New York lawyer, and 
a member of the Bar Association, on “Our Selfish Citizen- 
ship.” The title of the article is very mild, since the burden 
of Mr. Hill’s complaint is the prevalent indifference to busi- 
ness dishonor. It is very much to be hoped that this maga- 
zine article will mark the beginning of a candid discussion of 
what appears to be growing laxness of standards of honor 
among business men 

We had not intended to digress and cite the Wall Street 
“business men’ who have lately been robbing the unwary, but 
a paragraph in the “World” of Saturday seems pertinent: 

Among the developments of interest in the Shipbuilding 
trial are the revelations of inducements held out to women of 
wealth to invest in the “securities” of the trust. A prospectus 
which could dupe Mr. Schwab, as by his admission, may be 
supposed to have been especially alluring to women investors, 
and the inference is borne out by the facts. Of the few 


bonds marketed among the general public here the sum of 
$195,000 was sold to Mrs. Benjamin Wood at 97%, the highest 
price recorded. They are now quoted at 14. Lawyer Alex- 
ander tells how he suggested to the Viscountess Dandignea 
that if she disposed of her stock in the Union Iron Works, 
which she was loath to part with because she did not know 


how to reinvest the money, “perhaps Scott would make her an 
offer in the securities of the new company.” Mr. Alexander 
had also heard that Schreyer “had a million dollars belonging 
to one old woman to invest at his discretion.” These are 


sinister sidelights on the promoter’s methods as applied to 
persuade women into investments of which the more ex- 
perienced masculine investor might be expected to be sus- 
picious. 








Of Interest to Corporations. 


In many States of the Union laws have been enacted prescribing certain duties 
to be performed by foreign corporations which contemplate doing business in such 
States, and affixing certain penalties for non. es and, in some instances 
going so far as to prohibit by judicial proceedings the enforcement of contracta 
entered into by such pont that fail to cual with the spirit of the law. 

Under these circumstances it CY apparent that corporations, intending to do 
business outside of their respective States, should have some trustworthy method 
by which they can learn what requirements foreign States demand of them before 
they can legally operate their business in such States. 


With that end in view THE AMERICAN LAWYER here appen is a list of attor 

8 who are reliable men, and who will attend to the business of filing papers 

give necessary advice as to all details made essential by the statutes o! the 
States in which the affairs of the corporation are to be operated. 

Where it is uired of such corporations to open an office in the foreign 
State, ~—Aeb bk - can be made with the ~e im such States to utilize 
their office by designating it your office ef business in such State or some members 
of the law firm may be named upon whom process may be served. 

Persons coming within the meaning of such laws can make arrangements with 
such attorney or attorneys for an annual fee for their services, which ought not to 
be less than $10, nor more than $25 per annum. 

The neglect to attend to those matters may deprive such persons or corpora- 
tions of the right to do business in some desirable State or territory, or prevent 
them from bringing suit in some important matter. 


Those attorneys, whose names and addresses are here given, will advise you as 
to all uirements of the provisions of law ing to corporations that sel! 
their prodacts in such State by means of tra’ g salesmen, or operating any busi. 
ness while having no branch office. or 4 or other business othce com 
within the purport of the statutes ot such States 








Alabama—ROY McCULLOUGH, 2023% First Ave., Birmingham 
Arisona— HUGH M. CREIGHTON & CO., Phoenix. 

Arkansas— Kose, Hemingway & Rose, Little Rock. 

California— Works, Lee & Works, Los Angeles. 

Colorado— ROBINSON & GRANT, Equitable Bldg, Denver. 
Connecticut— Harriman & Kelsey, New Haven. 

Delaware— Delaware Trust Co., Wilmington. 


District of Colambia—THOMAS F. HANLON, The Astoria, Washington 
Florida— A. A. Fisher, Pensacola. 

Georgia— Brown & Randolph, Atlanta. 

Idaho— Richards & Haga, Boise. 

Tllineie— Ferguson & Goodnow 100 Washington st., Chieago. 

Indians— Morris & gy Indianapolis. 

Iowa—Guy R. Carson, Des Moines. 

Kansas— A. M. Harvey, Topeka. 

Kentucky— Lane & Harrison, Louisville. 

Lonuisiana— T. J. Kernan, Baton Rouge. 

Maine~- WILLIAMSON & BURLEIGh, Wranite Bank B’dg., Augusta. 
Maryland— A. Bernard, Chancellor, Baltimore. 

Maussachusette- Moore & Shead, 5 Tremont st , Boston, 

Michigan— William A. January, Detroit. 

Minnesota—Fitield Fietoner « Fifiela 420-92 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
Missiseippi- Me Willie & Thompson, Jackson. 

Missouri— Georges W. Winstead, Sc. Louts. 

Montana— Edward Horeky, Helena 

Nobraska— John Wilson Battin, Omaha. 

New Jersey—THOMAD F FAT, Loug Branch. 

New Mexioo HUGO SEABERG, Springer. 

New York—GERALD CHAPIN, 155 HKroadway, New York. 

North Carolina— A. B. Andrews, Jr., Raleigh, 

North Dakota—A. J. Patterson, Bismark. 

Ohio— Smith & Taft, Cleveland 

Oregon— PIPES & TIFFT. 708-711 Chamber of Commerce, Portland 
Pennsy!vania— CORPORATION TRUST CO., Park Building Pittsburg. 
Rhode Island- HENRY E. TIEPKE, 48 Custom House St.. Providence. 
South Carolina Melton & Belser, Columbia 

South Dakota—CORPORATION CHARTER COMPANY, P. O. Box I-316, Pierre 
South Dakota—PHILIP LAWRENCE, late Assistant Secretary of State, Huron. 
Tennessee. Ingersol) & Peyton. Knoxville. 

Texas— Wil iam W. Andersen, Houston. 

Utah— Shepard & Shepard, Salt Lake. 

Vermont— T.J Deavitt, Montpelier. 

Virgimia— RAYMOND M. HUDSON, 24- > eae Bidg, Newport News 
Washirgton Hammond & Dobbs, Seatt 

Weet Virginia —MERRICK & SMITH, ae 

Wisconsin — Bloodgood, Kemper & Blood good. 44 Mitchell Bldg., Milwaukee. 
Wyoming—CHARLES F. FISHBACK, Kawins 


ARIZONA CORPORATIONS 
Have Broadest Laws of Any State, 








and can be or i to do business anywhere. No personal a. No limit 
pie a : Ky a — G, books. No franchise tax. Correspondence 
HUGH NM. CREIGHTON & CO., 
PHOENIX, - - - - - - AFIZONA 
Mr. Hill finds the bankruptcy law a favorite method for 
busine men to swindle each other, “and thousands have 
availed themselves of its provisions without a thought of dis- 
honor or disgrace. There is little or no distinction,” as he 
views it, “made between the heartbroken man forced to seek 
refuge in the law and the jaunty individual who embraces the 


earliest opportunity to rid himself of unprofitable ventures.” 
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$18.00 NET 


Logical, Exhaustive, Clear, Concise 


General governing and underlying principles are first stated, followed in logical order by a separate and complete 


treatment of each subject 
Principles and case law are covered. 


The needs oi the court, of all practitioners whether general 6r special, and of the office lawyer or brief maker 
are met and will be satisfied in so far as there are decided cases available to the authors at date of going to press. 

For speedy and accurate reference this Treatise will be found invaluable. : . 

Plodding and research in lioraries is made unnecessary by this work upon any subject considered therein; but : 
the lawyer wishes to go to the library then, all the decisions, except those purely cumulative, are given in one compac 


body of citations upon each subject. 


To attempt to particularize the subjects covered in this Treatise, would be like an effort to set forth in a circular 
the contents of an entire encyclopedia of law or of a dictionary, since the law of damages runs throughout and covers so 
many separate subjects of the law; besides you would need an entire set of an exhaustive encyclopedia of law to find 
what is compactly set forth in these three volumes on damagé€s. 


Some of the subjects as treated herein could well be printed as separate text books. 
subject of damages occasioned by personal injuries and death of a human being, of damages for 
personal property, of damages in insurance cases, and under the law of electricity, contracts, etc., etc. 


This is especially true of the 
injuries to real and 


i i i i i i in cases of 
A new feature is the exhaustive consideration under their several titles, of the subjects of damages 
Electric Law, Insurance, Marine Torts, and Shipping and Admiralty, also including under the latter certain subjects which 


are in the nature of damages or compensation. 


This Treatise is written from a personal examination of the decisions obtained either from the official reports, = 
from the series generally known as unofficial reports, or from series of specially selected reports of decisions on genera 
and particular subjects. and the citations are made to these various series. 

You will tind therein brief and valuable quotations from the courts, cases compared, analyzed and discussed, ex- 
tended notes, procedure in certain cases and evidence generally in so far as they relate to the subject of damages. 
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If that were the only sin which the business man could have 
laid against him, perhaps it would not be so bad; but there are 
the deliberate conspiracies among the prominent financiers 
of Wall street to deceive the public through the issuance and 
sale of fraudulent stocks; and there are the curious notions of 
honor prevalent, as disclosed by a recent interview in the 
“World” with Assistant District Attorney Garvan of New York, 
which is one of the most amazing statements concerning busi- 
ness turpitude that we remember to have seen. 


Mr. Garvan has been making an investigation of insurance 
frauds in New York, perpetrated for the most part by busi- 
ness men, with the connivance of other business men and 
public employees. He has twelve cases ready for presenta- 
tion of the grand jury of frauds against fire insurance com- 
panies. There was the case of a Bond street hatter who filed 
a loss claim for $16,000. Seven thousand of this was frau- 
dulent, and was made at the suggestion of a public adjuster 
‘who told the hatter how to go to wholesale merchants with 
whom he had been trading and get false bills of sale, ,re- 
ceipted. He showed the hatter how to fix his books so they 
would show the purchase of the goods, and a member of 
the fire patrol was given $20 to wet down such goods as 
escaped the accidental fire. he public adjuster received 
$350 to fix the adjusters of the insurance companies, This 
hatter has pleadeu guilty to six indictments, and would have 
been sentenced ere this, no doubt, if his testimony were not 
wanted in the other cases. This is only one of the cases, and 
the train of thought it suggests concerns the kind of men 
who are in the wholesale hat business in New York, that they 
should knowingly issue false bills of sale to enable a customer 
to swindle the insurance companies. 





This is only one of the cases, as we said, but it is sufficient 
to portray the conditions of dishonesty which exist. Concern- 
ing the confession of another man who has been convicted 
and now awaits sentence, the District Attorney says the man 
gives it as his opinion that “at least 40 per cent of the moneys 
paid by the insurance companies under 320,000 losses was 
fraudulent, and that at least 30 per cent paid by the com- 
panies under $10,000 went into the pockets of the public ad- 
justers. There are under investigation by this 
office, one of whom is worth nearly a million dollars, and the 
other is the president of a corporation which employs upward 
of four hundred men, who has admitted he gave false bills 
to the assured. In the case of the merchants he had the 
fire himself, and he wet his goods down. Besides these two 
there are half a dozen other cases of merchants of standing 
in this city under investigation. Kornfeld also told me that 
in a large numb*r of cases from $800 to $1,000 had been col- 
lected by the adjusters from the companies where taere had 
been no fires at ai.” 


two men 


All of this, it seems to us, should be pretty discouraging 
to men in the wholesale trade, who must depend somewhat 
on the honesty of the small dealer to whom they sell, and to 
the banker as weil. But these small fry are able to point 
to the examples set by the Morgans, the Schwabs and the 
Gateses of the higher financial circles as an excuse for them- 
selves, though of course, that is not to be taken in extenu- 
ation of their crimes. Optimists persist in telling us that the 
world is getting better, but we are inclined to think that they 
do not look below the surface and discover such things as 
have been turned up by the public prosecutor in New York, 
and which are necessarily hidden from public view as much 
as possible.-—(Chester, N. Y., “Herald.’’) 
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The Bobbs-Merrill Company announce that Vol. 4 of 
Thompson on Negligence will be ready shortly. 


« * : 

The Michie Company announce that the Georgia Reports, 
Annotated, which they are preparing to publish, will be sold 
only in complete sets. 

. * . 

Macmillan & Co. publish a collection of “Select Statutes 
and other documents illustrative of the history of the United 
States,” collected by Wm. Macdonald, 

7 * * 

Matthew Bender has just published the American Bank- 
ruptcy Reports Annotations, prepared by Culbert and Smith, 
of the Philadelphia bar, which will be found especially valu- 
able. 

* . * 

Little, Brown & Co. pwhblished early in January a ninth 
edition of Parsons’ great American authority on the “Law of 
Contracts,” edited by John M. Gould. This new edition con- 
tains references to 6,000 of the very latest authorities. (3 
vols., 8vo., Law Sheep, $18.00 net.) 


x mw # 

Volume Ill of Gould & Tucker's “Notes on the United 
States Revised Statutes (from 1897 down to the close of the 
last Congress, March 4, 1903)” is announced for early pubii- 
cation by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

* * * 

It is understood that Professor N. S. Shaler, of Harvard 
University, is complleting a new book of peculiar importance, 
upon which he has been engaged for some time. It is said 
that the t'tle w “The Citizen—a study of the Individuel 
and the Government 

« ” « 

“The Web,’ by Frederick Trevor Hill, just published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., is described as “a novel for and 
about lawyers, with a tangled background of legal trickery 
anid of the law's delays.’ 

* * * 


A new edition—the ninth—of the “American Law of 
Landlord and Tenant,” by John N, Taylor, revised and edited 
by Henry F. Buswell, author of “The Law of Insanity,” etc., 
was published by Little, Brown & Co. early in January. (2 
vols., 8vo., Law Sheep, $12.00 net.) 

* ad * 

“Cooley's Constitutional Limitations,” a new edition of 
which has just been published, ranks fourth in a list of fifty- 
two law text-books most frequently cited by the Supreme 
Courts of the vasious states during the first six months of 
1902. “Greenleaf on Evidence” was cited five times as 
often as any other text-book on the subject. 

* = = 

Mr. Alfred Henry Lewis’ “The Boss” is reported to be at- 
tracting a remarkable degree of attention in cities like Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, Chicago and Minneapolis, where the 
management of the municipality has been attended with vari- 
ous disturbing conditions. It is noted, however, that the 
general interest of the story as a novel holds the class known 
as professional novel readers. 

= * ” 

A most flattering testimonial to its value as an authority 
on the important subject of which it treats, was given Judge 
Walter C. Noyes’ “Treatise on the Law of Intercorporate Re- 


lations” in the great case of the United States versus the 
Northern Securities Company, which has occupied the atten- 
tion of the Supreme Court at Washington. The brief of At- 
torney-Genera! Knox, in behalf of the United States, contained 
thirteen references to Judge Noyes’ book, including some of 
the most important points relied wpon by the government. 
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I Boston Book Co. has recently published two vol- 
mues Cases—‘‘Martin’s Cases on Equity Jurisprudence,’ 
and “Mikell’s Cases on Criminal] Law.” The Equity Juris- 
pruden cases were selected by tne late Alexander Martin, 
dean e law department of the University of Missouri, and 
a br eadline is given to each case, defining the principies 
of law involved. The Criminal Law cases were selected by 
William E. Mikell, professor of law in the University of 
Pennsylvania, and the collection is arranged so as to bring 
out t storical development of the law. 

* a * 
Law Relating to Nonmailable Matter,” by John L. 
Thor x-Assistant Attorney General of the Post Office De- 
partment, is said to be the only work of the kind. It treats 
of lotteries, frauds of all kinds, obscenity, bond investments, 
get-t juick cuLcerns, ete., and discusses the constitutional 
questions involved. The author says: “There is now no 
work this subject in this country or any Other, so far as 
the author knows, and a judge, attorney ,or postal official, 
desi formation on the subject of nonmailable matter of 
this iracter, must go through the decisions of the various 
state and federal courts.” One volume, 358 pages, $3.75. 
* - + 

\merican Law Book Company, New York, has issued 
i trated Souvenir,” which is well worth asking for. 
It ee portraits of thirty-seven legal authors and editors 
( hb “one "cing. such well known writers as 
Sey me Thompson, Hon. John F. Dillon, James Schouer, 
Leo! Jones, Hon. Walter Clark, John D. Lawson Hon. 
Em! {[eClain, Roger toster, Henry Wade Rogers, John M. 
G loseph F. Randolph, George F. Tucker and others 


nent. It is intended, of course, as an impressive 

of the editorial strength of this “modern legal 

C} . for progressive lawyers,” but it is also a very in- 
teres ture gallery of the leading modern American law 
writ nd will be worth preserving on this account. The 
adve side of the brochure is emphasized by numerous 
ymmendations of a convincing tone. A list of ab- 

bre for English, american and Canadian Reports is 


* * * 
nal Lawyers’ Diary” for 1904. Published by Mat- 
Bender, Albany, N. Y 
r’s Diary” has now become a term in use all over 
States and stands for an Al articie of its kind. It 
I ere memorandum book, but has the additional a,l- 
vant f combining much information of special benefit to 


the pr sion. Indeed there seems to be no other publica- 
tion exactly of its kind. A number of pages are devoted to 
the 1 | States government, the constitution of the United 
States es of the Supreme Court and of the Circuit Courts 
of A ils e Equity rules, naturalization laws, rates of in- 
terest and statutes of limitations in this country and Canada, 
ete. The work is about as practical as imagination can con- 
Py . * . 

“The Organization and Control of Industrial Corporations.” 
‘4 sis presented in 1902 to the Faculty of Philosopay 
University of Pennsylvania, by Frank Edward Hor- 
{., Ph. D. Published by C. F. Taylor, 1520 Chest- 

nut st., Philadelphia, Pa. Price 25 cents. 
In order that this work might be properly reviewed, a 
critic should have been selected with about a month of time 


at his disposal and not the hard-worked editor of a law 


journa whose constant problem it is to get twenty-four 
hours’ labor into ten. Suffice it to say that after giving Dr. 
Horve k's thesis as thorough examination as it was possible 


for us to do, we became imbued with a profound respect for 
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the author’s power of research. If there is any possible phase 
oi the subject which he has not thoroughly investigated and 
which is not contained in this philosophical treatise of nearly 
200 pages, we would like to have it brought to our attention. 
The bibliography of the subject alone covers four closely 
printed pages. 

Part I is by way of an introductory and treats of the 
nature of a corporation with a brief history of the source and 
development of corporation law. 

Part II takes up the publicity and control of organization, the 
duration of cnaracters, the directors, and the contgol of capital- 
ization. 

In Part III the nature and content of publicity is taken 
up and herein of public publicity, publicity in England, France 
and Germany, private publicity and inspection of books by 
stockholders, ,whiie in Part IV is treated the nature and status 
of foreign corporations. 


+ * x 


“A Treatise on the New York Employers’ Liability Act,” by 


George W. Alger and Samuel S. Slater of the New York 
Bar. Published by Matthew Bender, Albany, N. Y. 


One of the least understood statutes which have been 
passed in recent years is the Employers’ Liability Act of New 
York, and this book comes at a time when it is urgently need- 
ed. Incidentally, it is doubtful whether any two members of 
the bar are oetter qualified to treat this subject than are 
the authors. Mr. Algers, as counsel for the Workingmen’s 
Federation of the State of New York (an organization which 
comprises the principal trade unions throughout the state), 
drafted the act, while Mr. Slater, Senator from the 19th dis- 
trict, introduced the bill and had the responsibility of its 
management in the Senate and House. This work is not 
simply an annotated statute but is a treatise in the fullest 
sense of the term with copious annotations and upon a very 
important brancu of the law. The appendix gives us the 
New York Act along with that of England, Aiabama, Massa- 
chusetts, Indiana, and Colorado, so that it will be seen that 
the work is not only one for New York lawyers but is equally 
valuabie all over the United States. We take pleasure in 
cordially recommending it to the attention of members of the 
legal fraternity. 

The following extract will present an idea of the method 
of treatment. In it the authors aiscuss the history of the 
act: “Within the past twenty years in this country there 
has been a general tendency in legislation towards the enact- 
ment of laws regulating and increasing the liability of employ- 
ers to employees. There are statutes now in force in twenty- 
eight states on the subject, and, while the phraseology and 
forms of these enactments are diverse, they are all drawn to 
accomplish the same general purpose, namely, to change the 
common law rules applicable to actions between employers 
and employees and to improve the position of the injured 
plaintiff who sues his employer for negligence. 

“The reason for this genera] tendency towards the en- 
largement of the liability of the employer is not difficult to 
find. The rules of the common law, defining the duties of em- 
ployers to employees were formulated in the days of the stage- 
coach and the handloom, and such doubts as have grown up 
as to the theoretical justice of these rules have been rein- 
forced by considerations of public policy. The growth of the 
factory system, the development of railways and the constant 
increase in the possibilities of physical injuries from the 
ordinary occupations in which workmen are engaged to-day 
have made imperative an increase of legal responsibility on 
the part of employers, so that, by reason of such increased 
liability, they shall use that greater care for the safety of 
their workmen which modern business conditions demand. 
In New York alone the statistics collected by the State 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (report of Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics for 1899) show that nearly 700 men are killed annual- 
ly in the industrial establishments of the State, not including 
the persons injured in railway service. The number of ac- 
cidents not occasioning death, are annually about 40,000. In 
railway service between 200 and 300 men are annually killed 
in the State. Increased legal responsibility tends to produce 
a greater care on the part of employers in the performance 
of duties which humanity enjoins, The main purpose of lia- 
bility acts, therefore, from the standpoint of the legislator, 
is the diminution of the number of casualties, and that these 
acts have to a large extent accomplished that humane pur- 
pose there can be little doubt.” 

“In four States employers’ liability acts have been enact- 
ed, modelled upon, and in many essential features following 
verbatim the English Employers’ Liability Act of 1880 (43 and 
44 Vict., ch. 42.) These states are Alabama, Massachusetts, 
Colorado and New York. In Indiana a statute similar in 








many respects to the English statute is in effect, ,but made 
applicable solely to railway and other corporations. The 
English act is no longer in force, having been superseded by 
the so-called Workingmen’s Compensation Act of 1897, a 
statute more in the nature of insurance or an industrial 
pension, and is no longer in force.” 

* * * 


“Citizenship of the United States,” by Frederick Van Dyne, 
LL. M., Assistant Solicitor of the Department of State of 
the United States. Published by the Lawyers’ Co-Opera- 
tive Publishing Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

“There are two kinds of citizenship in this country,” 
says the author in his preface, “state and national, each dis- 
tinct from the other. A person may be a citizen of a state and 
not a citizen of the United States. He may be a citizen of 
the United States without enjoying the rights and privileges 
conferred by state citizenship. To be a citizen of the United 
States it is only necessary that a person be born or natural- 
ized in the United States? To be a citizen of a state, a man 
must reside within the state. United States citizenship does 
not give the right to vote. The Constitution does not guaran- 
tee a citizen this right. The right to vote is a right conferred 
and regulated by state laws. Even in regard to the choice 
of Representatives in Congress and electors of President of 
the United States this matter is left entirely in the hands of 
the states. And in many of the states the franchise is granted 
to persons not citizens, either of the state or of the United 
Svates. For instance, in New Hampshire the ballot is given 
to male inhabitants of the state, and in Alabama, Minnesota, 
and a dozen other states to male aliens who have declared 
their intention to become citizens. A state may go to 
extraordinary lengths in determining the qualifications of 


voters. It can establish an educational or property quailifi- 
cation. It can restrict the right of either sex, or give it to 
both. The United States Circuit Court in United States v. 


Anthony, in 11 Blatchf. 205, Fed. Cas. No. 14,459, asserted that 
a state might provide, without violating any right derived from 
the Constitution of the United States that no person having 
gray hair or who had not the use of all his limbs shall be en- 
titlea to vote, But the Constitution declares that no citizen 
of the United States: can be excluded from the enjoyment of 
the franchise on account of “race, color or previous condition 
of servitude.” 

“Citizenship, always a matter of importance, involving, as 
it does, the political relationship between the individual and 
the sovereign state to which he belongs, has become of in- 
creasing importance in the United States with the development 
of this nation as a world power. The wonderful expansion of 
our commerce which has marked the past decade and the re- 
cent addition to our territory, have made inevitable a broader 
contact with tne nations of the world and have complicated 
the relations of our citizens with the governments and citizens 
of other countries.” 

“This has made necessary to the statesman, to the law- 
yer, to the capitalist and to the intelligent student, a clearer 
understanding of the correlative rights and duties of citizen- 
ship—the right of the citizen to claim at the hands of tne 
government protection of person and property abroad, and the 
right of the government to require from the citizen the per- 
formance of the duties pertaining to citizensnip.” 

“Within the past five years the question whether, under 
our law, children born in the United States to alien parents are 
citizens of the United States—a question productive of much 
discussion and on which, at an earlier period, considerable 
difference of opinion existed— has been authoritatively set- 
tled by a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
(United States v. \.ong Kim, Ark., 169 U. S. 649, 42 L. ed. 
890, 18 Sup. Ct. Rep. 456.) And the various nove] and im- 
portant questions raised by our recent acquisitions of ter- 
ritory are exhaustively discussed by the same court in the 
Insular Cases, 182 U. S. 1-244, 45 L. ed. 1041-1088, 21 Sup. Ct. 
Rep. 743.’ 

“An experience of ten years in dealing with the multi- 
form questions relative to the subject, which arise in the 
work of the Department of State, have emphasized the great 
need of a comprehensive and convenient reference work on 
the subject of citizenship of the United States. The law of 
citizenship is now only to be found scattered through the acts 
of Congress, the decisions of the courts, and the rulings of 
the Executive as they appear in state papers and diplomatic 
correspondence, many of the latter being unpublished and in- 
accessible. From, these various sources the writer has sought 
to gather and arranre in a logical and convenient form, under 
one index, the law relating 1o the subject. This work has 
not been done with a view to establishing any preconceived 
notion of wuat the law should be, but with the design of 
showing what the law actually is.” 
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We have quoted thus extensively from the preface as the 
author has there made what we consider to be an exceedingly 
clear presentation of his subject. An examination of the 
book shows that he has travelled over every highway and by- 
way and ferreted out every possible point which has any bear- 
ing on the question treated. The subject of citizenship is a 
somewhat neglected one and the present work is peculiarly 
timely, for with the entry of the United States into the field 
of world poiitics the need has become more and more ap- 
parent for a diffused knowledge upon this question, which ap- 
parently lies within the realms of both international and 
constitutional law. 

The author divides his subject into citizenship by birth, 
citizenship by naturalization, passports and expatriation. As 
a portion of the last, he includes the attitude of foreign gov- 
ernments towards their citizens who have become naturalized 
in the United States, devoting quite a litue space to some very 
valuable inrormation compiled by the Department of State. 
Showing the peculiar up-to-dateness of the work we have only 
to quote the following section referring to the treatment of 
American Jews in Russia: 

“Naturalized Americans of Russian birth, of the Hebrew 
race, are not allowed to enter Russia without special per- 
mission, and they, in common with other Jews, are subject 
to restrictions and limitations as to residence, etc., in Russia. 
While the United States has taken the position that the 
right of a citizen of the United States to the protection of 
this government has no relation whatever to the religion pro- 
fessed by him, and that American citizens when in Russia 
should be treated alike without distinction of creed, this 
question, and the refusal of Russian consuls in the United 
States, under the instruction of their government to vise the 
passports of American Jews intending to visit Russia have 
provoked much diplomatic correspondence. These questions 
are still open ones between the two governments.” 

“The latest published correspondence on the subject is 
in the case of Waix, an American citizen of the Jewish race, 
who applied to the Russian consul general in New York to 
vise his passport, in order that he might visit Russia. The 
consul general informed him that he must get permission 
from the minister of the interior at St. Petersburg to visit 
Russia before his passport could be vised.” 

“Our minister at St. Petersburg. Mr. Breckinridge, repre- 
sented to the Russian minister for foreign affairs that it was 





not constitutionally within the power of the United States 
government . . to apply a religious test in qualification 
of the equal rights of all citizens of the United States,’ and that 
it was therefore impossible for the United States government 
to acquiesee in any manner in the application of such a test 
within its jurisdiction by the agents of a foreign power.’ 
The Russian minister for foreign affairs replied that ‘for 
motives of internal order, Russian law raises obstacles to the 
entrance of certain categories of foreigners” upon their terri- 
tory and that “the Russian consuls, who can neither be ig- 
norant of nor overlook the law, are in the necessity of refus- 
ing the vise to persons who know belong to these categories.” 
“The refusal of the vise is not at all an attack upon any 
established religion, it 1s the consequence of a foreign law of 
ar administrative character, which only has its effects outside 
of the territory of the ynion.” 





Mr. Breckinbridge replied as follows: “Your Excellency 
has the goodness to say that the practice is not based upon 
the religious faith of the persons immediately concerned. I 
beg to reply that while this may alter the appearance, yet it 
does not cnange the nature of the case. The religious feature 
was merely the strong incident which seemed to give rise 
to the erection of tribunals within the territory of the United 
States empowered to accept some, and to reject others, of the 
certifications of their government, and to make inquisition 
into the faith of their citizens. It is equallly obnoxious to the 
institutions and derogatory to the dignity of he United States, 
that their certificaticns should be thus discriminated against 
from any other cause or that their citizens should be subjected 
upon their own soil to inquiries relating to their race, wealth, 
business pursuits, or to any other intrusion upon their rights 
and into their private and personal affairs .. It is not 
believed tnat any government will seriously contest that 
every sovereign estate is, and must be, the judge for itself 
of the extent to which foreign consuls may be permitted to act 
under their own laws within its territory My gov- 
ernment never can and never should consent to these practices. 
They humiliate within its own territory, by invidious and dis- 
paraging distinctions, a cless embracing many of its honored 
and most valued citizens, though in such a case it would con- 


tend with equal zeal for a single, though the humblest, citi- 
zen in the land.” 
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NONRESIDENT ALIENS—RIGHT TO SUE.—Nonresident 
aliens are held, in Bonthron v. Phoenix Light & F. Co. (Ariz.) 
61 L. R. A. 563, to be entitled to maintain an action, under 
statutes authorizing actions to recover damages for injuries 
causing death for the benefit of certain relatives of decedent 
toi be brought by all the parties entitled thereto, or by any 
one or more of them for the benefit of all. 

¢* es 86 


CARRIER AND PASSENGER—NEGLIGENCE.—Riding 
in the coach set apart for colored passengers, contrary to the 
rules of the carrier and provisions of the statute, is held, in 
Florida C. & P. R. Co. v. Sullivan (C. C. A. 5th C.) 61 L. R. A. 
410, not to be negligence on the part of a white person which 
will prevent a recovery for his death through the negligence 
of the carrier, although he would not have been injured had he 
not been in that coach 
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CONSTRUCTION OF STATUTE.—A statute making void 
ali aales of intoxicating liquors, and providing for a return of 
the price paid, is held, in Brown v. Wieland (Iowa) 61 L. R. 
A. 417, not to apply to sales consummated in another state, 
although they wqre made in response to an oraer procured by 
a local agent, and were delivered by the carrier to the pur- 
chase in the state where the statute exists. A note to this 
case reviews all the authorities on conflict of laws as to 
sales of intoxicating liquors. 
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UNLAWFUL COMBINATIONS.—A combination to fix 
prices in restraint of trade is held, in State ex rel. Crow v. 
Armour Packing Co. (Mo.) 61 L. R. A. 464, to be properly 
shown by acts on the part of several competing dealers in the 
game line of trade, such as selling at a fixed price from which 
rebates are given in goods or weights, giving 
notice of coming advances in price, which 
always follow as announced, securing concessions from com- 
petitors of the right to sell shop-worn goods, gathering evi- 
dence of sales under price, and abandoning such conduct as 
eoon as legal proceedings are instituted to punish them. 

ess 8 


PLAINTIFF’S DEATH AFTER EXECUTION.—The death 
of a plaintiff in execution after execution has been issued and 
placed in the hands of the levying officer is held, in Hatcher 
v. Lord (Ga.) 61 L. R. A. 353, not to prevent the officer from 
enforcing the same, nor from making any entries thereon 
that may be necessary to prevent the dormancy of the judg- 
ment, even though there be no legal representative of the 
estate of plaintiff in execution, and no request be made by 
anyone interested in the judgment to have such entries made. 
The other cases as to effect of death of one of the parties 
after judgment upon the remedy by execution are discussed 
in a note to this case. 

ss ¢ @ 

MANDAMUS.—Mandamus is held, in Loraine v. Pitts- 
burg, J. E. & E. R. Co. (Pa.) 61 L. R. A. 502, to be a proper 
remedy to compel a railroad company to furnish cars to a 
shipper, which it refuses to do except on compliance with {l- 
legal conditions. 





RISKS OF EMPLOxMENT.—A brakeman on a railroad 
is held, in Murray v. Boston & M, Railroaa (N. H.) 61 L. R. A. 
495, not fo assume the risk of accident from the proximity of 
a jigger stand to a switch, where he does not know of it and 
is not chargeable with such knowledge in the exercise of or- 
dinary care in the performance of his duties. 
s* « 6 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—LIABILITY OF FOR IN- 
JURIES TO TRAVELERS.—A prima facie case of negligence, 
rendering a city liable to a traveler injured by the explosion 
of a boiler under the sidewalk, in the absence of evidence that 
it exercised reasonable care in the premises, is held, in Beall 
v. Seattle (Wash.) 61 L. R. A. 583, to be made out by show- 
ing that it consented to the maintenance of the boiler there 
under conditions which were a violation of a city ordinance 
prescribing the structural work to be used in case the space 
under the walk was to be utilized. A note to this case col- 
lates the other authorities on liability of municipal corpora- 
tions for injuries to travelers caused by persons using the 


space under the street. 
ese 


JOINT TORT FEASERS—RELEASE O: ONE.—A reser- 
vation of the right to proceed against the others is held, in 
McBride v. Scott (Mich.) 61 L. R. A. 445, not to prevent a set- 
tlement with, and release of, one of several joint tort feaseors 
from operating as a discharge of all. 

sess 


TRIAL—RIGHT TO OPEN AND CLOSE.—To entitle 
the defendant to the opening and conclusion of the argument 
in the trial of a case arising ex delicto, when the act com- 
plained of was not one which, under the law could be justi- 
fied, it is held, in Brunswick & W. R. Co. v. Wiggins (Ga.) 
61 L. R. A. 518, to be necessary that defendant admits not only 
the commission of the act, but also such other facts as 
would entitle plaintiff to have a verdict, without proof, for the 
amount claimed in the petition. An extensive note to this 
case reviews the other authorities on effect of admission to 
change burden of proof and right to open and close. 


POWERS OF CONGRESS.—The punishment of merely 
lawless acts of individuals in preventing colored persons 
from voting at purely state clections is held, in Karem v. 
Urited States (C. C. A. 6th C.) 61 L. R. A. 437, not to be 
within the power of Congress. 
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NAVIGABLE WATERS.—The provision in the act of 
Congress forbidding obstructions in navigable rivers, which 
are not authorized by Congress, is held, in Kansas City M. 
& B. R. Co. v. J. T. Wiygul & Son (Miss.) 61 L. R. A. 678, 
not to apply to an obstruction placed in the bed of a river 
for the purpose of repairing a bridge which had been placed 
across the river under state authority prior to the passage of 
that act. 

So long as a prior eppropriator’s use of water is neither 
interfered with nor abridged, he is held, in Salt Lake City 
v. Salt Lake City Water & E. P. Co, (Utah) 61 L. R. A. 648, 
to have no just cause for complaint, although another ap- 
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propriator above him also uses the same water for a bene- 
ficial purpose. 
s* ¢¢ 

WILLS.—A devise to one absolutely and forever is held, 
in Roth v. Rauschenbusch (Mo.) 61 L. R. A. 455, to convey 
a fee simple which cannot be cut down by a subsequent clause 
directing the disposition of any remainder which may be 
undisposed of at the death of the devisee. 

Under a bequest to one or more persons living, and to 
the children of another who is dead, it is held, in Collins v. 
Feather (W. Va.) 61 L. R. A. 660, that the legatees will take 
per capita unless it appears from the context or some 
clause in the will, or from the circumstances in view of which 


it was made that the testator intended a stirpital distribu- 
tion. 
* ¢«s 


GIFTS MADE IN APPREHENSION OF DEATH.—In the 
case of Waite v. Grubbe, 73 Pacific Reporter, 205, the validity 
of a gift made under the following circumstances was attack- 
ed: The father of the defendant had told her several times 
that he intended to make her a gift of money, because he had 
not done as much for her in the way of education, etc., as 
he had for his other daughters. One night during his last 
illness he stated that he had $10,000 buried In several places 
about the house, which he wanted to give to her, and fhat in 
the morning he would show her where it was buried. He 
did this, and at the same time said: “I give this money to 
you. It is yours; but if I should get well and want some of 
it, would you let me have it?” to which she replied: “Yes, 
papa, if you get well you can have all of it. I'll give it 
back to you if you get well.” He advised her not to dig the 
money up in the event of his death, but to leave it where it 
was until she needed it. The action was brought by the 
executor to recover the money, which the defendant had taken 
into her possession subsequent to her father’s death; the 
contention being that the facts did not show an absolute gift, 
and that there had been no sufficient delivery. These con- 
tentions prevailed in the court below, but the Supreme Court 
of Oregon reverses this judgment, and holds for the defend- 
ant on both points. 

” = = 

PROPERTY RIGHTS IN ARCHITECT’S PLANS.—Action 
was brought by the architect, in Wright v. Eisle, 83 New 
York Supplement, 887, to recover the value of plans for a 
residence which it was alleged were copied from the files of 
the building inspectors’ office. It seems that the defendant 
offered to buy the plans which had been already used in the 


erection of another residence, but rejected the architect’s 
price as excessive, and engaged another architect to duplicate 


the house. The court dismissed the complaint, holding that 
the author of a literary work or composition has, by law, a 
right to the first publication of it. He has a right to determine 
whether it shall be published at all, and. if published, when, 
where, by whom, and in what form. This exclusive right is 
confined to the first publication. When once published, it is 





dedicated to the public, and the author has not, at common 
law, any exclusive right to multiply copies of it, or to control 
the subsequent issues of copies by others. It seems further 
that all the property rights in the plans, if they had any value 
after publication, belonged to the owner of the building, and 
not the architect. 


EXPERT EVIDENCE TO PROVE THE IMPOSSIBILITY 
OF THE BIRTH OF HEIRS.—This question was raised before 
the Court of Appeals in Maryland in Ricards v. Safe Deposit 
Company, 55 Atl. Rep. 384, and the court, after a full dis- 
cussion, decided against the admissibility of such evidence. 
The plaintiff had created a trust for the benefit of himself 
and wife during their joint lives, with a provision that, if 
said party should die leaving his wife and a child or children 
surviving him, the property should be distributed to the widow 
and child or children, as if said party had died intestate and 
owning the property, and that if said party ** ‘ld survive his 
wife, and had living children, the trust shoula be discharged 
and the children take absolutely. The present action was 
on a bill to have the trust set aside, there being no children. 
The argument advanced was that expert testimony was at 
hand to prove that it was impossible for the wife to bear 
children, and, this being the case, all the parties to the trust 
had consented to its annulment. The court quotes at length 
from Judge Chitty in In re Dawson, L. R. 39 Chan. Div. 155, 
in which that learned judge discusses the question at length, 
and holds that to admit such testimony in a single case would 
open the door to its admission in many other cases where 
great harm might be done, Judge Chitty in turn, quoting at 
length from the English case of Jee v. Audley, 1 Coxe, 324. 
The Maryland court says upon this point: “Can such evi- 
dence be received in a court of justice to affect the devolution 
of property or to divert the course marked out for it to fol- 
low? The admission of such evidence in a case like this, 
where the avowed purpose is to cut out or strike down an estate 
in remainder, would or might be productive of most disastrous 
results. A medical man may in a controversy involving title 
to an estate testify that a woman is incapable of bearing 
children, so that a trust, deliberately created for her benefit 
during her life only, may be brought to end with a view of 
vesting an absolute interest in her. No one can foretell to 
what length such a precedent would lead. A certain surgical 
operation. for instance, would make it absolutely certain that 
no issue could be born. If proof like that now under consid- 
eration were admitted, upon what principle could eyidence 
showing that an operation of the kind indicated had been per- 
formed be excluded, and, if not excluded, what would prevent 
interested parties from resorting to such or similar opera- 
tions if, by so doing, a mere equitable life estate could be 
converted into an absolute interest?” The court further states 
that, in considering a case involving questions which have 
not been heretofore decided, it is necessary to examine and 
weigh the results that may lie beyond the disposition of the 
particular case, and to consider the moral aspects of the situa- 
tion. It is obviously not the province of the court of equity 
to encourage in any way a resort to a method like that sug- 
gested above for defeating a settlement or terminating a 
trust, and upon the broad grounds of public policy evidence 
introduced to this end should be excluded. 
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A man in Missouri who held an office was discharged on 
account of writing a political novel. It must have been very 
true to life—Baltimore “American.” 

>. S 

The President, it is announced, will “take things easily” 
for the next fortnight. South American republics better watch 
out.—New York “Evening Telegram.” 

® -2::@ 

“All of the members of the Servian cabinet have walked 
out.” according to a cablegram from Belgrade. This is at 
least an improvement over the old plan of having them carried 
out.—Washington “Post.” 

oe i ae 


“The People of Panama,” says the President, “rose as 
one man.” That means that all three members of the junta 
caught the signal at the same time.—Washington “Post.” 

* * t 

Mr. Carnegie declares that England would give untold 
millions for about 9,000,000 of our negroes. She can have 
them by outbidding the campaign committees.—Washington 
“Post.” 

* ¢ s&s 

A Chinaman’s description of an American trial: “One man 
is silent, another talks all the time, and twelve wise men con- 
demn the man who has not said a word.” 

s+ ¢« s 

“I wonder if these grafters at Washington are as black as 
they are painted?” 

“Don’t know, but I’ll bet they’re not as white as they are 
whitewashea.”—Houston “Posi.” 
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LEGAL LORE.—Just after the war an old darkey came up 
to the governor and said: ‘“Marster, kin you make me jestice 
ob de peace?” 

“Well, uncle Ned, in a case of suicide what would you 
do?’ 

Uncle Ned thought deep.y. “Marster, I’d make him pay de 
costs ob de court and support de child.”—‘“Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine.” 

es ¢+s 

DURABLE.—“Was his marriage a success?” “I should say 
it was. He has tried to secure a divorce in South Dakota, New 
York, Oklahoma, and England, and his marriage still holds.” 
—Brooklyn “Life.” 

* * # 

ONE OF BANG’S POLITICAL EXPERIENCES.—At a re- 
cent fraternity dinner John Kendrick Bangs told this story 
as one of his political experiences, says the New York 
“Times :” 

“At the time I was running for mayor of Yonkers I saw 
a laborer aigging in a trench, and I thought I would try to 
capture his vote. I went up to him and said: 

“ ‘Hello, Pat!’ 

“ He looked at me without recognizing me, and said: 
“Good mornin’, sor.’ 








“I said it was a fine day and asked him if he had made up 
his mind how he would vce at the election. 

‘Oi don’t know, sor; but wan thing is sure, Oi'll not vote 
for that dahmn fule Bangs.’ 

“*Why not?’ 

“Well,’ said he, ‘he’s a swell and a ‘roostercrat and a 
doowd.’ 

“I explained to him as best I could that Mr. Bangs was 
none of these things, and, even if he was, it was because he 
couldn’t help it, I invited him to come and have a drink with 
me; he accepted, and, after having taken two or three drinks, 
we became very friendly. While he was in a seemingly 
affable mood I confessed that I was Bangs. 

“I had a cigar in my pocket, and as it was the last of a box 
that Robert Louis Stevenson had sent me from Samoa, I 
prized it highly. But much as I prized it, I thought it well 
spent if I could clinch Pat’s vote with it. 

“I asked Pat if he would smoke, and he said he would. 
He took the cigar, bit off the end, put it in his mouth, and 
lit it. Then suddenly he grasped the cigar and threw it vio- 
lently to the ground. 

“In astonishment I asked him: “Isn’t it a good cigar?” 

“ "Yes, sor.’ he said, ‘the seegar is good enough, but in me 
excitement in meetin’ you Oi forgot Oi nivir smoke.’ ” 

* ¢« ¢ 

CHARLES’ GiFTS TO SADIE.—Down in the back woods 
of New Brunswick, where hard work is plentiful and money 
very scarce, the course of true love is often as rough as a 
corduroy road. This has recently been well illustrated at 
Sheffield, where Charles McBeath adopted a most ungallant 
course toward Sadie Jordan, because, after he had courted her 
for ever so long and showered her with gifts, she changed 
her mind and told him that she “had no notion” of marrying 
him. 

Charles was willing to charge up his time to profit and 
loss, but the memory of the presents was bitter to him, and 
so he brought suit against Sadie’s father, she being under 
age, to recover the value of the presents. The case was tried 
before Squire William Harrison, and was heard by the entire 
population of sheffie.d village. 

Charles sued to recover on the ground that Sadie had 
broken her promise to marry him, on the strength of which 
alleged promisc and for no other consideration the presents 
had been given. ‘‘he lover put in the following bill for things 
wasted on Sadie Jordan:— 

One red dress, $1.99, one blue dress $2.40, one cape 70 
cents, one pair overshoes $1.35, another pair overshoes $1.10, 
two pairs rubbers at 60 cents, $1.20, one right dress $1, one 
pair kid gloves $1, one set pins 25 cents, one engagement 
ring, $3, three photographs 75 cents, one handkerchief 7o cents, 
one handkerchief 10 cents, one collar button 5 cents, one 
purse 20 cents, four cards 10 cents, three bottles perfume 50 
cents, cash at different times $6.35, total $24.24. There was 
a credit item of one pair black g.:oves, 30 cents, leaving a 
balance due of $23.94. 

The jury gave a verdict for plaintiff, allowing the full 
bill, with costs, and McBeath was for a few minutes jubilant. 
As he was about to leave the court room, however, he was ar- 
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rested by Constable Warren Day, on a warrant sworn out by 
Miss Jordan, charging him with assault, and was remanded to 
await trial—(Kennebec “Journal.’’) 
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A CURIOUS CONTENTION.—A case in the Kansas Su- 
preme Court involves a curious question of law and the mean- 
ing of language. Mrs. Vashti LaRue sued the Kansas Mutual 
Insurance Company for $1,000, the amount of insurance car- 
ried by her son, who was killed while serving with the United 
States army in one of the Philippine islands in 1900. The 
policy reads that it should be null and void if the insured met 
death in the military service “in the time of war.” It is con- 
tended by attorneys for Mrs. LaRue that the treaty of Paris 
had been signed before the young man’s death; that peace 
had been Officially declared, and that, therefore, the young 
man was not killed “in time of war.” The lower court de- 
cided against this contention, an appeal is now taken to the 
Supreme tribunal. 


PAY OF LAWMAKERS,—In former times members of the 
British parliament, who serve now entirely without pay, were 
rewarded for their services by the constituencies which they 
represented. However, the member took his reward more 
often in goods than in specie, a not surprising matter, see- 
ing that money was not the common possession of those from 
whom he levied tribute. The last payment freely made of 
which there is record was that which Andrew Marvell re- 
ceived. It was a barrel of herrings. In 1677 parliament for- 
mally discontinued payment of itself, but the practice had 
been gradually lapsing for sime time, for ten years earlier 
Samuel Pepys had lamented the disappearance of the paid 
members, “so parliament ig become a company of men unable 
to give account for the interest of the place they serve for.” 
The old paid member was very much the servant of the house. 
He dared be absent only by permission of the speaker, on 
penalty of a fine equal to about $250, in addition to the stop- 
page of his wages; while imprisonment was at times substi- 
tuted. Purther, the members who appeared at the house 
later than 8 a. m., and so missed prayers, were penalized, not 
even the speaker being exempt from the order as to attend- 
ance, or payment of penalty in cases of remissness. 

Congressmen of the United States are better paid than 
any other legislators, receiving $5,000 a year, mileage and 
stationery funds. Australia allots its senators and members 
of the house of representatives $2,000 a year without distinc- 
tion. New Zealand differentiates. The duties of the lower 
house being of a more exacting description than those of the 
upper, its members receive $1,200 annually, as against $750 
paid those of the other assembly. Senators of the Canadian 
parliament are rewarded with $1,500 a year salary and expens- 
es at the rate of $10 a day during session, with a maximum 
ot $1,500. Cape Colony is not so open-handed, its legislative 
council and house of assembly drawing $5 a day per man. 

On the continent of Europe Spain and Italy alone dc not 
remunerate their legislators direct. On the other hand, trav- 
eling expenses and other privileges attach to the office. 
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Members of both the French houses have $5 a day, which 
places them on an equality with their Austrian contemporm- 
ries. The Belgian representative is $20 a week the richer 
for his office; members of both the Portuguese houses are 
content with $v.20 weekly. Switzerland awards its national 
councilors $2.50 a day, those of the council of state reali 
ing $10 a week. 


AN ODD WILL.—There is, unfortunately, no provision im 
the iaw as to the exact nature of the “parchment” on which 
a will should be written. It hag frequently happened that 
property worth large sums of money has been distributed im 
accordance with the wish of the former owner as a result of 
directions left in the most accidental manner. Wills that 
have proven valid have been found carved on the trunks of 
trees, scratched upon stones, written on the soles of shoes. 

One of the most remarkable of these freak wills was that 
scrawled on the door of a miner’s shanty in British Colum- 
bia. Tim Merrick, who willed his estate in this highly 
original manner, was a miner living near the town of Golden. 
Since his coming to the district, in 1863, he had worked 
steadily, and, it was supposed, with great success. 


One day, in 1886, he was found by one of the mounted 
police lying dead in his little cabin. The place was searched 
for papers, but none of any special value were found. Mer- 
rick’s will was discovered, however, written with chalk on 
the inside of the door of the cottage. It read: “The state 
may have all they find. I’ve got no heirs.” 


The authorities made a hasty investigation of the prem- 
ises, but without discovering anything, and the search, as far 
as they were concerned, was abandoned. 
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months ; larger spacein proportion. Al) notices guaranteed 
genuine. Uniess otnerwise stated, answers to be addressed 
care American Lawvers’ Agency, Box4il, N.Y.City 





$3,000.00 will buy first-class law office and business 

in best oy in Oregon. Fine climate. mining, stock 

raisin d farming Address, “OREGON,” care 
can a Lewper's Agency, Box 411. 


Law BUSINESS COMMERCIAL PRACTICE 

1,300 representing 2 agencies, 10 other foreign clieatas 
Smee ing % —— es, 100 other 

tg * Agree spon hag consequent liti- 


aa 4 cash only. it ill ‘it health. Address, “C. P. 
349 Fulton st., Ch 


FOR SALE.—Law ay. 
in middle ae oe * ~~ 
lished 








of 85,000 
interest in 


Lawyer's” Agency, Box, 411. 





western town; 
month. Purchaser 














What Do You 


Think About It ?}? 














Well, what do you think of this 
number of The AMERICAN LAWYER ? 
Is it not a thoroughly readable, in- 
teresting magazine? Are you a sub- 
scriber to o her law periodicals and have 
you found one that can compare with 
this? We believe that it is the best 
in this country or in England, bar none. 
Nevertheless, we do not feel that high 
water mark has yet been reached. We 
are going to make the magazine better 
and better with every number. If you 
have any suggestions or criticisms, send 
them in. We try to give the legal 
fraternity what it wishes and we want 
to know its desires. 


LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


IN UNITED STATES, CANADA & EUROPE. 
(REVISED MONTHLY.) 
The ded by banks, banker, of of Rove best See 


mended po aa eres | — 
We be Naliove the se of integrity and tasted ke EL 
—— which we give give by the placing of their 


If, however, there is known to our 
esmeribrs, at any ime, anything which rect die 
ene a ates, woe 


ce: information of the facta, and if our 
roll founded, the lat -w 
Then counting’ basis 


shows that the complaints are 
Hy 8 be accord 
@ése con 


Oy Rourosquention in this list wil be given 
accredit attorneys on tavorabile terms. 


ALABAMA. 





Athens* ( 


irmingham* (Jefferson) 
LEONASD CALLAWAY PRATT. Refers to First 
N of Birmingham, and Steiner 


onal 


Carbon Hill (Walker)... 





Columbia (Henry)..... 
Gondova (Walke, eeece 

* ( 
Decatur (Morgan)...............-..«.- 

Dk6si0ds00ss ceccceccoces & 

Fayette" Fayotte)...............-.00--- Janes J. Re 

a Pocesescccccecs John T. A 
Gadsden” ar; Hy pecces csvcesocecces 8. W.7 ton 


(Tuscaloosa) ...... Foster, Jones & Rather 
Tascumbia* (Colbert).................- Kirk & 
Tuskegee* (Macon) ................-- Charles W. Hare 
Uniontown" (Perry)..............- A. C. Davidson. Jr. 

ALASKA. 
TERA cncnns cocces ccovccccsscconcssts 
ARIZONA. 
Mesa rae / ae cece ceseccs coececes . Wo 
Phoeniz* (MAtISSRA) ...... cccccoceccoccess W. LEWIS 


Oe mee wena ween ae semwene 





Ridge* tin * % 
Warren* (Bradley) Goodwin & Abernath 
Refer to Warren Bank and Merchants & Plan 
ers’ Bank, both of this place. 


CALIFORNIA. 





Colusa* ees gusence 
Eureka* (Hum 
Fresno* — 


H 
Los A * (Los A 
GEORGE W. ADAM 
ten 
law 


ent 








w.G.P 
neral practice, probate and collections. Refers 


Pee eee reer rT) 


& Kelsey, First 
an, C. B 


eee ee ewneeewees 


) 
Grant Building. Special at- 
ven to commercial law, corporation 
collections probate law and all busi- 
ness of non-residents receive p: ompt and care- 
fal Refers to 


tions taken. 


tion; deposi 
First National Bank of Low Angeles. 
FRED. E BURLEW. + to Ce 


Central Bank and 


ee Bank & Trust Co., Los Angeles. 
DANIEL M ~~ Mee 723 and 724 Trust Bld 
Estates and Sep pcqeeny. Refers 


-++«-George H. Hutton 
ta Moni =, 





= “Bank of Ukiah. 
Watsonville (Santa D anecaneen Holbreok & Maher 
Refer to the Bank of Watsonville. 
Woodland* (Yolo) .........00++.- «0-00 A.M. De Hurst 
COLORADO 
Jae CGEAEE) .ccccccccecccence Albert ... Moses 
| ee H. ©. Roane 
oa cate ~~ 4 (El Paso)........ LUCIUS H. ROUSE 
Notary public. Exchange Nat’) Bank 
of Colorado §) ge. 
Cri Creek (El R. A. Sidebotham 
ers to First National’ Bank and Bi-metalie 


Bank, Cripple Creek. 





Plata) .. 
Refers to R. E. Sloan. Mgr. Graden Mercantile 
Co. and Presid 


Board of Trade. 


sete een eee 


National Ban 
K 


(C. H. elsey, Jr.) 
in all courts. All business receives our per- 
su) . Refer to First National 
Bank or Mechanics’ N Bank. 
New London* (New London). ...... Arthur B. Calkins 
Newtown Decnsencceoses Charles H. N 
pete ease bucese wee? “ 
orwich* (New London)........... 
Roc (Tolland) ..............- OMAS F. NOONE 
Shelnee (Pairhold). ANDREW J. EWEN 
Stamford —............... sealll : Curtis 








ce arrs< ae eee ee 


Pax SSen 


SSSER2 meses E?s™ 





Waterbury (New Haven) .... .....A. P. BRADSTREET 
Odd Fellows’ Bldg. Practice in all courts. Collec- 
tions a specialty. Refers to Thomaston National 
Bank, Thomaston. 

Willimantic (Windham)................. Curtis Dean 

Windsor Locks (Hartford) ............. J. W. Johnson 


DELAWARE, 
Dover* (Kent).. noccocccesédes I Ee 4 
Geor; a (Sussex) poneeccoun vencesll hl. Ca 
Mid wa Glew Castle) ........06 oooe. WF. jan 


Wining m* (New Castle) 
WALTER H. HAYES, 839 Market st. Refers to Un. 
ion National Bank of Wilmington. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON (Washington) 
BERRY & MINOR, Colorado Bldg, 14 & G at., N. W. 


Bank & U.S. Fi- 
delity & Guaranty Co. 
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Swainsboro’ (Emanuel) 
Chomasville* (Thomas). . 
Tifton (Berrien)............... 
Refers to Love & Buck. 
Valdosta’ (Lowndes) 


Feds seseee ...d. J. Mormg 
..Maclntyre & Macintyre 


Jonathan B. Murrow 


are O. M. Smith 
Waycross”(Ware) ...... ... Toomer & Reynolds 
efer to Bank of Waycross. 

Edward F. Jeffords. Refers to First Nat. Bank. 
Waynesboro” (Burke).............. Seaborn H. Jones 
IDAHO. 
| Boise City* (Ada)....................Charles F. Neal 
Caldwell* (Canyon).......... ..........H. A, Griffiths 
Challis* (Custer) ......................L. H. Johnston 

| Idaho Falle* (Blackfoot) .................- B. J. Bri 


| Kingston (Shoshone).......... ......... Isaac 8. 


(Iu the Coeur d'Alenes, Idaho.) Refers to Old Na- 
tional Bank of Spokane, Wash., and First National 
Bank, Wallace, Idaho. 


ILLINOIS. 


(Walter V R. Berry, 8. Minor). Re | 

fer % a Sec & the Ameri- | atm (Nez Perces) :- mg 

can Nat’ nk, Italian Eimbaey, Si ‘Swiss peemdene eoaccaceses am s 

tion, ete. Practice before all Ly Payette (Canyon). .............<.csss«+- J. 3. Rogers 

departments. 8 department | P PEIN cc0stccccceccscseces F. 8. Dietrich 

Long distance telephone. Pies Oe  —— Sa aeanane a: Jowen 

BRANDENBURG & SRANOENBURG, Fendall Bldg, | pw eh 5 SG moe 
Ds . ‘ . alties—Commercial, - 

estate and oo poration law, patente and claims. Weiser* (Washington)..................-- J.W. Ayers 

| 


cLnqueees & BLACKBURN, £ Louisiana ave. 
(J. C. 8. Blackburn, J. W. Black Le 
Practice in the Supreme Court of the 
States, and courts of the District of Columbia, 
Ornanined to handle mercantile collections. 


B. P, HOLZBERG, Atlantic Bldg, Refers to Colum- | 
National Bank. 


€. by SIGGERS, 918 F st.. N.W Patents and 
Patent Law. (See ado't.) 






FLORIDA, 
*( Doce coo We 
Bartow’ ( Dcéoccenece Tucker & 
Braidentown (M § cavecese ----d. J. Stewart 
to J. H. Reniere & Co. 
Oedar (LAVY) ...-.-2--c00000 ««---B. J. Lutteriob 
ashington)..............- -W. 0. Butler, Sr 


( 
ee rat a Gs. Bankers, at this place. 

















Gainesville* (Alacaua)...-.... o connnsectnnoetin mae 
Jacksonville’ (Duval)......... ....- «.+-M. U, Jordan 
Jasper* ( POM)... ceccccccccces coccccee A. B. 
Key West* (Monroe) ..............+.-....0. M. P’ 

* (Jac Dovcccoceceseceses & 
Q * DR eninancctenqousseen Samuel F. Marsball 
Orange City (Volusia)...............-..- R. D. 
Or * ( Atenecaccsaumnan «<eeee Wm. H. Jewell 
Palatika® (Putman) ..c... ..cecoccececcoss Hi 
Palmetto (M DR econesadin ...Send to town 
fe Angustice Bt Joka WW Dewhare 

* ( WRG o We urst 

Tallahassee" ( cosconabnenagen R. W. W s 
Tampa* (Hillaboro)... aeeeeceeeeeBTank M. Simontcn 


Titusville* (Brevard)...............-dames T. Sanders 


GEORGIA. 


Albany” (Do a coccesesesocece D. H. P & Son 
Aunt (Sumter <eeeceesseesseeesO. KR. Winchester 
Ashburn (Wort: woese-ee-- 3. A. Comer 


Refers toJ .S etiasie. andW.A. Murray, Ashburn. 
..MeWhorter, Strick 


& Green 





Dawson* (Terrell) ...................- James G. Parks | 
Refers to Dawson National Bank and First State 
oe of Dawson, and ae Bank of Macon. 

Douglas, (Coffee) ..............-... O'Steen & Chandler 

Dublin (Laurens)............ eorge Wilton Williams 
Refers to Laurens iaitog’ Co., Dublin Banking | 
Co. and First National Ban 


re pulow 





Lump! ( coccccncess s6eneeses . Hic! 
Maeem* (Bibb) ......cccccccccccceee K Hines 
al | 0 SaaS enzie & McKenzie 
Montezuma ( Deqncccos evessee evece Oe a 
Newnan* (Coweta).. ...........+. .....-- M. GLASS 
Refers to First National Bank and Newnan Bank- 
Co. of Newnan. 
peagnbeoassaede «««----.-C. C. Duncan 
ie* (Tattnall)......... «««.+.W. T. Burkhalter 
Rome (Floyd)...........- cccccccccses Op ter 
Savannah* (Chatham) ....... eunuch & Beckett 








| 


| 
} 





Abingdon (Knox).............- «cesses 
Alton (Madison 





Chenoa (McLean) eonees 
CHICAGO" (Cook) 
renypese & GOODNOW, Title & Trust Bldg, 100 


Washington st Commercial, Corporation, 
Probate, Real Estate Law and Tr ° Mark 
Cas:s. Refer to Chicago Nationa: Bank & 
Chicago Title & Trust Co. 
prmemey 2 me bind denacececese Ting to Peoria 
Wanvers (McLean)............... s oomingtos 
Danville* pea Wm. A. ¥i 
(Macon)........- Mills & Fi 
DeKalb* (Dekal : cocceces ones Boies 
Dixon* (Lee).................---++s & Bethea 
| stew fr ated Page)...... CHARLES J = 
Dwight (Livingston). ....... eceeeceses ifrank 1 LB Smith 
East St. Louis (St. Clair).............. Frank C. Smith 
Refers to First — Bank. 
Effingham* (Effing - Wright Bros. 
Refer to First National Bank Effingham. 
Elgin ( a 
Elmwood (Peoria). .............-.+<«+ Send to Peoria 
El Paso (Woodford)...................3. F. Bosworth 
Fairfield (Wayne) ................-.--- Geo. W. John 
Fisher (Champaign) .. Send to Champaign 
Foosland (Champaign)...... .....- Send to Cham 
a hi ..W. N. Cronkrite 
ers to an Bank of Freeport 
Fulton (Whiteside)........... F. L. Holleran 
Galena’ (Jo Davies)............-... Martin J. Dillon 
Galesburg* (Knox)..........-......- WM. D. GODFREY 


Galesburg National Bank Bldg. Attorney for 
Galesburg Nat’! Bank, Oneida State Bank, Oneida, 


Tl.; People’s Trust & Savings Bank. 
Gifford (Champaign).............. —_ to ry 
(dreenup (Cumberiand)...............Send to Mattoun 
Harrisburg* (Saline). ...Choisser, Whitley & Choisser 
ise (Marahall) .......cccccsensseenns- Fred 8 Potter 
Highland* (Madison). ..............-..- = ye = 
Hillsboro* ag ad lidecboacetiiaiie 
Hinsdale (Du Page).............. “waite H. teeen 
Homer (Champaign)......... . Send to Champsign 
Ivesdale (Champaign). . Send Lt 4 
Jacksonville* (Morgan).. pidibnccshneegnie 
SOME (WIRD) .0ccccccccceccc..ccceee Higgins & Walter 


Kankakee* (Kankakee) 
Kewanee wey ob 
Lacon (Mars 

Refer to Fint National Bank. 


-Daniel H. Paddock 
». C. Wilson 





Lincoln’ ( i ennecedende Samuel L. Wallace 
Macomb* nero pacdncaccate er B. Vose 
} ey am anes nd to Cham: 
uuameew).--een- ooo .Geo. W W. Vouss 
Satteen (Oeken Lepideeeebéed sccnnwlia “iadroee & Woman 
Refer to sae oe eathoen or Cotes County 
Moline* sro any baa in sinoaes ..Wood & Peek 
Momence (Kankakeo)........-.-.. ood We 
Monmouth* (Warren)...... .... ..........J. B. Brown 
Morris* (Grundy)....... - J. W. RAUSCH 
Refers to First National Bank of Morris. 
Mound Ci seweesesees+--. William A. Wall 
Mount (Wabash) ...............8. R. Putnam 
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Mount Carroll* (Carroll)............ C. B. Smith & Son 
Mount Sterling” (Brown)........- SeeneeT °1 & wee 
Mount Vernon* — pceencocasecs Hi. Patten 
Naperville (Du Page)............ canis Hy LEECH 
Neoga (Cumberiand)............ send to Mattoon 
Olney* (Richland). pleégecedess une: et cececal: Oe aT 

P CD ccccaccccccsceccceccoscoess Frank Bacon 


Paris* on qawbecccsnsese R. cK 
Paxton’ ( Ord) paatoncen Riihetiete ahnndine 0. H. W 
Pekin* (Tazewell) ............---.-00++ a 
* (Peorta) . 
aa A FULLER, Woolner Bidg. Refer to First 
at. Bank, Merchants’ Nat Ba | k and savings 


WD. Meteo 


Streator <aasneccessscecceess-- Walter Reeves 
Sullivan* eecccccccceccoccce ORD & 


(Moultrie) Sente) 
Sumner (Lawrence)................ .......8. C. Lewis 


J a... iaieees 
eas, eee 


Toledo’ piisncusmescunagens Ww. 
Tolono (Champaign)............... Send to Ch m 
Tones (tn alon 
Urbana (Champaign)......... en eee 


Vandalia* TS cedscchors couennanan B.W 
Weterio® (Monroe) .cccv-o-e=--a2-.-.Ohae 
Watecka* 





indo W. KERN Se Suite No. 85 New Stevenson Bidg. 
Refers to Fletcher National Bank. 

MORRIS & NEWBERGER, Commercial Club me 
Practice in and 


Federal, State Su 
Courts. Commercial and corporation law. Coi- 


and long distance telephone in office. aoe. = ios 
ho gay a 
eewee annaccesnecsqundsl bare 4 th 


[Inwood (Marshall) 
Jasper* (Dubois)........... .....-) 
———_ (Noble)............-.... 


Eshome” Howard)... “iiashitdige Sebio a 





Oe DOD I ee 





PPA Pe REISE FEI TF 


reer Se eee 


Ere tS RPT 


a 


a EE I TET TIE 


' 
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— Wilbur F. Severson 
pay ed a itinas. csccce costar Weir & l'oran 
e pen pe cesteieansegil Send to Bedford 
Si cosescceacencepies N & Myers 
Marion* (Grant)................... Maniey & Fried ine 
Middlebury (Eikhart)................ Send to Goshen 
Millersburgh (Elkhart)....... ...... Send to Goshen 

Mishawaka (St. J 
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Council Bluffs" (Pottawattami)............. F. Burke 
Uresco” (Howard)............ .-- Converse & Grannis 
Qreston* (Unien)....00.00...-ccceececes J M. Hays 
Dana (Greene) ..............2. coones Send to J 
hs a 

yton (Webster) ..........0- .-ceneee 

o | dees a gm cocccens coaceces 7 Berthell 

Denison* (Crawford)............ © eccescces! et ¥ Conner 
Des aoa (Polk) 

GUY R. CARSON, 200-210 I. L. & T. Building. 


Reters to Governor of Lowa, banks and whoie- 
sale houses. ons made any place. 
eta ue” (Dubuque) 
LYON & LYON, Cor. 5th & Main sts. Refer to First 
N oe ‘Ban x ue; American, Adams 
a: Dubuque man- 
B. Claflin Linon 








Washington* (Daviess)............ Padgett & Padgett 
Refers to the ae National Ban 
Winamac* (Pulaski)....... Seesesvcee oo--.- Dye & Nye 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Ardmore (Pickins).......- Herbert, Walker & Cannon 
Refer to City National Bank of Ardmore. 

Bokebita (Choctaw Nation) .... - aia B. Lang 
Refers to First National Bank. 





Bristow (Creek Nation)..............- Send to Sapulpa 
Caddo (Choctaw = +«e---Charles E. McPherren 
Chickasha’ (Pickins).......... haries L. Fechheimer 
Grove (Cherokee Nation). .Send toJ.C. Starr at Vinita 
Mounds (Creek Nation)............. Send to Sapulpa 
Muidrow (North Dist.) .................- See Wagoner 
* (Creek Nation) . “Hutchings, Wee est & Parker 
Wowata (Cherokee Nation) ............. W. A. CHASE 
~ Reters to Nowata National Bank. 
Okmu! 
Purcell (Pontotoc 
Sapulpa‘ (Creek Nation)............-..- Mars & ‘ ‘ano 
Sor Maa lester (Choctaw Nation). . puecseny & Dean 
Tahlequah (Cherokee Nation) ......... a’ Parks 
Tishomingo _—__......---- 20-02 «0 ees i arecdwell 
Refers t to the First National Bank. 
Tulsa (Creek Nation)..............-.- Send to Sapulpa 
Vinita (Cherokee Nation) 
J.C. Starr. Refers to First Nat’) Bank of Vinita 


& Planters’ — Ase’n, oenak Ark. 
Wagoner (Creek Nation 


raig & Kellogg 






Cedar (Linn 
COOPER. CLEMENS & Lee, Security Savings 
Bank Bidg. Practice = Se and Federal 
e 


courts. ent and col- 
lections solicited. Notaries 
sitions taken. 


Bank, Merchants’ National Bank and Security 
Savings Bank. 
Centerville (A ). 
FEE & FEE, Refer t to First National Bank, Center- 
ville Nat'l Bank and Citizens’ Sa eeak. 
or con = Goodwin 
(Oherekee) esoke esencece «----3. D. F. Smith 
* nanan = & Nagle 
seweceneces cocceess--d. & Plammer 


ob ea 















Du be (Webster)........... Send to Fort 
Dunlap (Harrison)...... ..........+.+---- E. Brady 
Eldora’* ( Hardin) ard & Hays 
Refer to First Nat'l Bank and Hardin Co. Bank. 
Elkader* (Clayton) ...........22+--0+++ W. A. Preston 
Eumetsburg’ (Palo Alto)... --D. B. Roberts 
Estherville" (Emmet). ..............+.--- G. E. Stever 
Refers to First Nat'l Bank and Bank of Kstherville. 
Fairfield* (Jefferson) ..................--- E. R. Smith 
Fonda (Pocahontas) ...............-..- Nag ae 
Fort * (Webster) aneend Fok Farre 
Fort ison” (Lee). ateon & Weber 
Garner (Hancock)... & Blackstone 
Glaegow (Jefferson)..........00+-..-- d to Fairfield 
Ge WeE* CRI. cocccconsescoccceccsoes> 8. 
Glidden (Carroll) .... Kitt W Mareau 
Gowrie (Webster) ....... «--.-Send to Fort Dodge 
Graettinger (Palo Alto).......... Send to Em b: 
Grand Junction (Greene).............-..W. H ADAMS 


Kefers to Grand Junction and Citizens’ Banks. 
Grinnell" (Poweaniek)...............-- J.P. 


Grundy Center* (Grundy)............ Elisha A. 
Guthrie Center* (Guthrie) ...... .... Wnw. D. Milligan 
4 id & Stevens 





~ Colleo- 
tions, Ww Practice. 
Refer to weep Hes Banks. 
Sioux aera Save. cocccceqoeus . Johnston 
"| Sputt Laker Wickinses)--22 Le Prancle 
Storm Lake* (Buena Vista) ..... «««-+Mack & DeLand 
pO ee Ww. 58. Wa 4 
Eww (Codar)........-.++.- Grimm, Trewin & 
T . TRMEEED secncccceccoescocescoss Ww. B. i“ than 
Vv (Montgomery)... De oeaneoanalal E C Gibbs 
Vinton* (Benton) .......... -.2.-----seee-+- Cato 
W (Emmet) .............Send te Estherville 
Waterloo* (Blackhawk)........... Edwards & y 
Refer to First National Bank, Waterloo Savings 
Bank and Leavitt & Johnson National Bank. 
Wa (Bremer)............--+- w Smalley 
w, to i. — Waverly. w 
Week : gat) -vance--aseeenss--+ BOMOE & Fellows 
niducocnsesuetsens reg ~~ 
Weet Unie Union bar kant — oceania J.J. Berk 
—.... iW. G. Weeks 
KANSAS. 
Abilene* (Dickinson).......... eooce oe. W. Hurd 





Hawarden (Sioux)..............- Hutchinson & Piank 

Humboldt (Humboldt) ........ Prouty, \ y Prouty 

Ida Grove* (Ida).... ...... «-.-.- Homer 8. Bradshaw 

Independence’ (Buchanan)...... ensccces E. E. Hasner 

Indianola* (Warren) .............--+--+«- O. C. Brown 
Refers to the Warren County Bank. 

Iowa “ity” (Johnsonm)............ J.G. Marner 
Probate law and collections a specialty. Refers to 


Jotnson Co. Savings Bank & lowa City State Bank. 


lowa Falls (Hardim).............. Fank & Hutchinson 

Jefierson* (Greene) ............+---+----- T. A. Mugap 

Keokuk” (Lee)........... eccccceccces w.vD 

Knoxville’ (Marion) ..........--..------ 8. C. 

Lake City (Calhoun)............ utchinson & Jacobse 

La Porte City (Blackhawk)............- P.L. 

Lehigh (We Jeccccccccccccccce Send to Fort 

Le Mars* (Plymouth).......... didsccnnal E. T. BEDELL 
Refers to First ae Bank. 

Lenox pha ks wesccvscccccoccccnccccecoces J.B. Dann 

Livermore ( Humboldt) . pandusoseenesbunite Send 


Lockridge (Jefferson) ...........--.-- 
* (Harrison) .... ..... eonees L. R. Bolter & Sons 


Mason Vitv* (Cerro Gordo)...... .... ¥. A, Kirschman 
Maxwell (Story)........-... nips deste C. H. Johnston 
Refers vo Citizens’ Bank. 
Missouri Valley (Harrison)........... Frank Tamisiea 
Mount Ayr* ( Eecacascces --.-E. C. McMasters 
Mount P' t* ( Puccece cones anes Babb & Babb 
“Muscatine” (Muscatine) ......... «<<. Thomas 
Nashua (Chickasaw) ..............--<«+-- W.P. Perrin 
Neola (Pottawattamie)....... ee ceneedesios Riley Clark 
Nevada* (Story)..........0.---eeee0---- Bert B. = 
Newell (Buena apd eteenn coosedeceenseos 1. W. Ban 
ESRI SETS nncccncccesenessaesesenss B.J. Engle 
Refers to First National Bank. 
. Dewetceccesneneunen oe ety Barnett 
Oclwein (Fayette)...........---.----.- . B. 
Onawa’* (Monona)................ McMillan Py ory 
Orange City* (Sioux)....... eewcccccee -Orr & Te Paske 
° Spe ese oepeaweed G. F. Hum! 
Mitchell 
Osceola’ ( Dinnocpenescne caqusdsens W. 8. Hedrick 
~ (M Puoccccosescenseaigl James A. Rice 
Ossian (Winneshiek)............ sosed to 
Ottosen (Humboldt) .._................-- to Bode 
Ottam wa* (W eavonenase .---George F. Heindel 
Packwood (J: Ponnccecese ae to Fairfield 
Paton (Greene)........ eoccees sone Send to Jefferson 
Pleasant Pain (Jefferson) ...........8end to Fairfield 
Postville ( pacccuscoveceessene F. 8. Burling 











Rippey aoe. cecereseceeesee Mend to Jefferson 


(Republic) .............-+ woece . 
— ( Dicccoccecceccccccccescoes A. @ Meap 
ky = Naataee aacceeceeess--R. M, Fraker 
acccentes oc cceesse A. Runyan 
8 *(Golljjccess- a eeoveseenta E. M. Conna 
Cimarron* (Gray)...... .... coseeé yoann Brice 
Colby* (Thomas).......... --..-A. P. Tone W Jr 
Columbus* (Cherokee)...... bocce conseg . Perkins 
P CEE J ccccccccccoes sce --Park B. Pulsifer 
Jotten wood Falis* (Chase) ............- Johnston Bros 

Council ie SA 











oxie* ( .W. 
Humboldt* ichesieseuns eocenses E. A. Barber 
ray; 3 Ses epesnnecd ««.-. H. Whiteside 
ane. neouhedh -----E. V. Laute 
««eeee----d- OC. Postlothwait 
W. 8. Roark 
Pivintemnt D J. WHITE 
a B. Gillett 
Send to Oswego 
. H. Vernon 
ORD CLINGMAN 
..-Go. D. Abel 
to First National Bank, Lindsborg, and 
onanwaaceccaccaccesconees--JOnes & Jones 
obn E. 
«& 
ton 
MoPherson* Dusipaoaehina ine eee 
Meade* Tne | 
eaccccccccces W. Harley 
Mound ( ) nnnnccecceecesses-.d0hnn W. Poore 
Mound V; (Linn)........... Send to 
cere Deccesccce 
Norton" peeacccens 
Oberlin* Eocene 





Refers to Oberlin National Bank- 





Olathe* (Johnson).....................Foster & Ferre 
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Osawatomic (Miami)............ emnees x Harvey 
an | D. occ cnccoccconssesood . 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Oswego" bu cnwescesqnssentiialis M. E. Williame 
Ottawa’ ) ceseco cscs encaneampadl F. A. Waddle 
er aa agouse & Bade | Dover 
Prast \ ) wwaee Faller, Randolph ateon 
Rusecll* (Ri a enrcrne TE been 
usse : ©  aatapasye . Tt 
Basset Sorings (Lage 
. NER. before to State Bank of Oak- 
, Kan. 

P A Biiccabec cosesecace «sceeees--R. A. Lovitt 
oe. Mary’ =—— oe poem an 
"s (Pattaw: Deccnes © eee & 
8t. John (Stafford) concce cocnueesenssepesss J. : 
Seneca* (Nemaha)........... SAMUEL K, WOODWORi H 

Refers to First N 
Smith Cenww* (Smith).......... eoynerdscces E. 8. Rice 
— (Rooks) ..........- enceessce osce W. B. Ham 
T (Shaw 


nee) 
GEORGE A. HURON. Prompt attention to mercan 
tile collections. Refers to it National, 
Merchants’ Nationa! and Cen Nat’) Banke 
of Topeka. Practice in all courts. 
Wa Keeney’ (Trego) ................--..---A. H. Cox 
Washington’ (Washington)............... C. F. Smith 
Wellington” (Sumner).............. .. Ed. T. Hackne 
Wichita* (Sedgwick) ...............-- Thomas B. Wali 
Winfield’ (Crowley).............- Charies W. Roberts 
Yates Center* (Woodson). ... Stephenson & Hogueland 


KENTUCRY. 


Ashland (Boyd)......................D. W. Steele. Jr. 
a (Warren)...........W. W. Manafield 

ba laville* (Taylor)...... Robert Emmet Pur year 
Clinton* (Hickman)..............-......W. Ray Moss 
m* (Kenton).............Simmons & Simmons 





Danville* (Boyle) epee acdueedieudaeneaen eae 
Falmouth* (Pendleton) PRAT H. Fossitt 
franktort* (Franklin)........... ......D. W. Lindsey 
Grayson* (Carter) . cocceccoscsoceccsdts B, Wileest 
Greenup* (Greenup . aes 
Hazard... .....W. H. MILLER 
Refers to Winchester Bank of ‘Winchester, Ky. 
Henderson* entevess) - cnees ncadintnn Geo. D. Givens 
Lexington’ ( Fayette) .. es. fF  ™ 
London* (Laurel). ++e0e+00--Ge0. G. Brock 
LAUISVILLE: (Jetterson).........-. Lune & Harrison 


451 W. Jefferson st. 
Maytieid* (Graves). ...........0.0.+se-.--H. O. Hester 
— bg 


te boro (Bell).......... 
Morganfield (Union) . 









Morgantown* (Butler)........  sscses Gufty & Whalin 
Mount Sterling* (Montgomery) ........ ke Prewitt 
— (Calloway A eccnce coceceseonned G. .; Diuguid 
jowport* (Campbell)............. ashin 
Owensboro” (Daviess) eacccandinad Core . B. Hadd 
Paducah* (McCracken)...... «.. -W. V. Eaton 


Bassell (Greenap) . . 

Russellville* (Logan). . 

Salyersville* (Magoffin). 
8 promptly ‘attended to. 

| np lA ENED. conces veanseguimins 

Sturgis ~y pedeuu Guenesnasene 

lorsville* (Spencer) ................ > 
U0: soon tides padanesisad , +o i ee fleld 


West Liberty* (Morgan) paseneenne oos--- W. B. Lykins 
Winchester* (Clark)... Beokner & Jouets 


LOUISIANA, 


Alexandria’ (Rapides) ............. --..Lev 
Basi dey yg ~ JagenE MERRIE 
Baton (E Baton Rouge)....... ° 
Clinton* ( D Peed. cocucocccasonl 
Donaldsonville” (Ascension) .......... 
97 Opelousas st. 
Homer* (Ulaiborne)... 


* (Orlean 
AMES T. & JOHN °. NIX, 127 Carondelet st. Refer 
to Louisiana National Bank, New Orleans \a- 
tioval Bank, Denver (Colo Savings Bank 
Charlotte (N.C.) Nat'l Ban Diligence an 
satisfactory charges guaranteed in collections. 


meovine’ SERED. cocceus amsaiend Wells & Wells 
Shreveport’ (Caddo)....... Wise, Randolph & Randal! 
Vidalia (Concordia)...............«.... N M. (Calhoun 


Refers to Hon. J L. Dogg, Judge of 10th Judicial 
District. La.; Britton & Koontz, Natchez, Miss., 
and Judge D. N. Thompson, Harrisonburg, La. 


MAINE, 


Ashland (Aroostook) ...............- Seth S. Thornton 
Refers to Geo. RK. Gardner, Judge of Probate. 

Aubura* (Androscoggin) Oakes er & Ludden 
Refer to the National Shee & Leather Bank and 

First National Bank, both of Auburn. 
Augusta* (Kennebeo)............... Heath & Andrews 
ogg & conse Peg A ." HALL 

Refers to Veazie National Ban 


Bath* ( Peccccc coccccccoscesss Cc. W. ie 
Biddetord* (York)...... ...........- . Ross 
Branswick (Cumber ccese E. Sawyer 


Calais* (Washington) 


Caribou (Aroostook)............ .....Chas. G. Briggs 
Refers io Aroostook t & Banking Co. 

(Kennebec) .............+.+.- Send to Gardiner 

pe a he aman bebdeenedees Fred L. Campbell 


Maddnearcoccacseced Crosby & 


Piscatagu) conn Peaks & 
onmee Toe rp McFAUL 
(Franka wang mn official. 
Dl ganhadededs E. O. oun 


(Androscoggin). .Oakes, Pulsifer & Ludden 
mar to Lewiston Trust & Safe Deposit Co. and 

rst National Bank, both of Lewiston 
nema Falls {Anteetegyn) .. - ee H. Maxwell 
Oakland Genaeten bbubenegesen W. Field 


Oldtewn (Penobscot) ........ Ulnrense Beats 
Refers to Eastern Trust & Banking Co., Oldtewn 
Pittsfield (Somerset).......... .......«...- Abel Davis 
itteton (Kennebec) ................- Send to Gardine: 
Portland* (Cumberiand)................Geo. F. Noyes 
Randolph (Kennebec).......... Send to Gardiner 
Rockland* (Knox)............ Edward B. MacAllister 
CE EOD cadudgcegaseccccncoceceeces Geo. E. Grant 
Sanford ( York)...... .Fred J. Alien 
Attorney for Sanford National Bank 
Skowhegan* (Somerset).............George W. Gower 
South Paria* (Oxford) .......c.-c.se00-.J88 8. Wright 


Thomaston (Knox)................-...d. H. H. Hewitt 
Waterville (Kennebec)...............Harvey D. Katon 
West Gardiner (Kennebec) ..-....... Send to Gardiner 


MARYLAND. 
Annapolis* (Anne Sees - James R. Brashears 
BALTIMORE (Baltimore 

N. RUFUS GILL & SONS, Wallis Bldg, 215 St. Paul 
st. Collections, insolvency, contested Liti 
tion, etc. Refer to Central Foundry of N. a 
Baltimore Trust & Guar. Co., Henry McShane 
Mfg Co., or Fidelity & Deposit Co of Maryland. 

MUSGRAVE, BOWLING & HALL, 711-7!2 Fidelity 
Bidg. Commercial banking law a: d collections. 
Certified Public Accountant. Commis<io er 
of Deeds Notary Pubic and Tavelling Ad- 
usters Members Attorneys National Clear 

g House. References: Fidelity & Deposit 
Co. and National Exchange Bank. 

W. H. H RALEIGH, 10 Hopkins Place, M 
Merchants’ ve it & Collection Ba- 
reau. Notary and Commissioner of ans ip 
office. Collections a specialty. Robert W 
Mobray. Counsel. Refers to Maryland Na,'l, 
Merchants National Bank, National Exebange 
Renk and (Commercial & Farwers’ Bank, or 
any other _— or mercantile honse 


Bel Air’ :tiartord) ............... Gilbert 8. Hawkins 
Cam bridge” ——........... Wm. O. Mitchel) 
Chestertown” (Kent)........ ....John D. Urie 

Crisfield (Somerset) ...... Send to Princess Anne Md. 


Cumberland” (A llegany)........... R. W. MoMICHAEL 
Refers to First Netional Bank and Second N ationa 


Gordon 
Refers to Savin = -—y et of Somerset County and 
Bank of Cris 
Salisb Sipemetarnenoonnneo ono SER Bel) 
Snow H + (Worcester) 
Westminster* (Carroll)............ 













. Send to Fitch 

.R. Harlow Rael 
Attleboro (Bristol).........-.. ‘Send to North Attleboro 
Barnetable* (Barnstable)..........Hiram P. Harriman 


BOS "ON* (Suffoik) 

HERBERT L. BAKER, 30 Court st. Practice in al) 
courta. Collections and commercial ~~ 
given prompt attention prey) BR 
corporation law a specialty. Refers to 
Trust & Sate Dep. Uo. or any bank in Boston. 

MOORE & SHEAD, 5 Tremont st. (Fred. W. Moore 
Oliver W. Shead.) General law and corpora 
tion practice. Collections Kefer to Mercan 
tile Trust Co , Lee, Higginson & Co . bankers 
Vermiiye & Co., kers, Bradstreet & Co., 
Browning, King & Co., clothiers, University 
Press, yom nme C. Harvey & Co.. piane 
mfrs., Arthur C. Harvey Uo., wholesale steel 


Brockton ee seceesss---.---Heorbert H. Chase 





Brookfield Ay a on oseedae. Ne <i 
Cambridge’ ( — oveess--+-- Auguetine 

Chicepee ( Hampden rs James H. Et Loon 
Chicopee Falls an... end to Chicopee 


Edmond A. Evan- 
.Send to Pittsfield 
Philips & Faller 


Clinton (W orcester)............... 
Daiton (Berkshire)................. 
Fall River (Bristol).................-. 





Fiwhburg* ( Worcester)... .......... Charles A. Blu, 
Foxboro (Norfolk) ...... .Rebert W. Carpenter 

Refers to Wm. B. Crocker, Pres't Foxboro Sav. B’k. 
Gloucester ( Eusex)...............<+«-- Ubas. A. Russel 
Great Barrington (Berkshire) .......... O. C. Bidwell 








4¢ 
(Franklin)... 
Hadley ( 
ee ( Eeeex).... a 
looney (Eesex)...... iahiieabod ; ~Harry R. Lawrence 
Lee « ‘Borkshire).......-. ubieaenee ... 4. B. Clark 
* (Middlesex) & 





Springtield* (Hampden) 
RICH4RD J. TALBOT, 407 Main st. Commercia! 
litigation collections and Veer} law. Notary 


Public. Refers to Cuy ional Bank. 


D E. WEBSTER, 431 Main st. Collections and com- 
mercial law; Notary Public. Refers to First 
National Bani 


Tannton* (Bristol). .... _ 
Thomaston (Litchfield) . 







.Charles G. Washburn 
A 


Waitham « Middlesex) Thos. Curley 
Ware ( pehire)...... Henry C. Davis 
W atertown ( Middlesex). Jobn BE. Abbott 
Westfield (Hampden).... Edward J. Tierney 
Westminster ( Worcester .-- Send to Fiteb 
W nchester (Middlesex) -.-.Geo. _Littlefi 
Worcester* (Worcester) ..... ecensse Rice, King & Rice 
MICHIGAN. 
Adrian* (Lenawee)... .....-...-...- Robertson & Clark 
Steen apg W.ik Wille ae 
( Prciceccaseas . 8 
Al Abe, Secvececcasacccccseccsees J. H. Cobb 
Ann Arbor* (Washtenaw)..............J. W. Bennett 
Bad Axe* (Huron).............-----<+¢ Charles L. Hall 
-y — wee taecceeccccesccsceees -_ to S 

Bay Vity* ( Deabdeccoececuceecaqaucst . 8. 

. re (Antrim becese seesnussecenes Leavitt & Guile 


Bauk and Merchants Savings Bank. 
Benton Harbor (Berrien) .....-......... Gore & Harvey 
Brown City (Sanilac)..........-......-. Geo. -W. Dafoe 


Calumet ( Houghton) 
William A. Bateman. Refers ‘o First National 
eee im mye atm & Miners’ Bank of Cale- 
jor Sa Bank of Lauriam. 
CARSON KI GALBRAITH. 
Collections 


Calumet Savings \ 
es POWER & McCORMACK, Hermann 
Bloc Refer a. von = es Bank and 


viecchents and Miners’ Ban 
Columbieville (Lapeer) ................ Send to La 
Croewel! (Sanilac) ...............«...- Wilford Maciom 
Dd 


IT ( 
wiLLiant rhe IAMUARY, ———g Counselor, aw 


yy °° L Hudson, Clothier; Grinnell — 
Music Hou e; J. Brushaber Sens, Furniture ; 
or any judge or bank in city. 


LEWIS A. STONEMAN. Also Commissioner of 
Deeds, State of New York. 





ant“ & HAMMOND. a to J. L. Harper & 


and Cabinet Cigar 
Katon Roose. (Eaton) ......... svecees Corbin & Peters 
Flint 7, aces cceccocaces Lee & Parker 
Frankfort (Bensie)................-+-.- ler 
Frenont ‘o- lS etadesescecescccencdic Ne ST 
Grand Ledge (Eaton)..............- Cassius Alexander 


Gladwin’ ( tadwin). osneesseneees---s--d. T. Campbell 
Grand ide” (Kent) 


TAGGART, DENISON & WILSON, 1011-1015 Michigan 


Trust (o. Bidg. General practice Settlement 
of estates and t law. Commercial matters 
throughout Western Michigan. Refer to Kent 
Co. ne SS = National City Bank and 


Michigan 

Hancock ie. -Dunstan & Hanchette 
Harbor Beach (Huron)..............- Charles L. Hall 
Hart* (Oceana)... ..--..-..--. .--- betes 8S. Hanson 
Hartford (Van Buren).............-..--- . H. Tuttie 
Refers to Hartford Exchange Bank and Postmaster. 
Hilledale* (Hillsdale) beeccccceccecesceccoas D. L. Pratt 
Honghton™ (Houghton)............ Gray, Haire & Rice 

Imiay City ( Disduadscacccacsenes Send to 

RP GRID. ood ccoecececccccaccocess H.J.H 
tron wood ( Peocecccecscees Humphrey & Cooper 
Ie ( DED sctnceasaces a & Young 


Lake Linden (Houghton). Wom. A. penn, Calumet 
Ionia). Wesley H. M 


— ( _ eecascccesccoce Ban — Fs 4 ains 
more (Lapeer) . oT. White. Lindiinens & Oramios 
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ie ee 
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Laurium (Houghton)..... Wm. A. Bateman, Calumet H NEBRASKA. 
Manistee” (Manistee).........  --..-. JOHN H. GRANT MISSOURI * A. W. Scattergood 
Refers to First National Bank and Manistee Co. | 4 i455, (Oregon) L. P, Nermen | Allton® (Boone) en ............. Frank D. Willems 
equ i diareti komte Chas. R. Brown & Son | 48h Grove (Greene)... ---.J. 0. M Refers to Albion National Bank. 
ow aamaattaaa Send to Lapeer | Eicomield* (Stoddard. Sry williame | Aurora’ (Hamilton) ‘yohn A, Whitmore 
joomfield* (Stoddard) .......... .-.--- illiams urora* (Ham 
— Clemens ci a) com! epee: =e = Refers to the Bloomfield Bank. Bartlett* (Wheeler). . . Bishop & Anderson 
WILLIAM S, JENNEY. Refers to Ullman Savings | Boonville* ( 5, svahennstunedie .W. G. Pendleton meng: = Neha L. Bishop. 
k &* | Bowling G Pik Robert L Motley | Beatrice" (G Prout, Dorsey & Davia 
yan wling Green 1) cccnces-cocves ty ee NR - wos ca ccccce 
Mount Pleasant* (Teabella) . aeaer Russell & McNamara | Brookfield Bh a peuiabihe neces 3. B. Arbuthust Refer to the ‘First National Bank & West 
Muskegon’ (Muskegon)... ..-..R. J. MacDonald | Buffalo* (Dallas)............00..-.---s000-- Levi Engle | Benkelman (Dund Je nnsnawswensenessnes HB 
Niles : Berrien)...................... William J. Gilbert | Butler* (Bates)...............000--2000e+ C. A. Denton ae 2 cue sosaneegeeeagtee -. win 
North branch (Lapeer) ............---- Send to Lapeer | Cameron (Clinton)...............- Turney & Goodrich | (0 s yo ateeernenec sees og 
reer og Sse SAGES pticnsscccvcscscene ae a ae Sane woeeubees Letter, Fenton Messi oa eg a ites) ick). mea ray vo od 
key (Emmet) . . coocce arthage* (Jasper) ............-. son arrison (COMM)... .-2-+000+-eeeees 
Ref > to S. Rosenthal & Son and First State Bank Caruthersville (Pomiscot) Khonwoeeies Roberts & Sellars | Columbus* (Platte) ......-.---.----- er —_ A 
Pontiac* (Oakland).................John H. Patterson | Chillicothe* (Livingston)........... J.M. Davis & Son | Covad (Dawson)........---.-.-++-- wg xington 
Refers tc to First Commercial Bank. Clinton* (Henry)...................dames Parks & Son Doeid City: siuilen: ste ceeneeceeeeeeees : Tiening 
Bemeo (Mawatd GC "Thorimgton | Cumbia’ (Boome) 2... --.-5.o: Charles J. Walker | Eddyville (Dawson).....-...-.....--,.. See Lexington 
Sagine . b).---- —— Refers to Boone County National Bank avd Ex- | gagar UE ite trncreee vennconsese Christy & Boden 
Saint Joseph (Bervicn) Nate. Boman Dente Sent Dean. :, Staats | Faire * (Jefferson). Sees daw neue 
ee.) (rena J. xter (Si ard) ansing Staats | airfield (Clay)......-..c«..cesceeceeeee- _B.S 
Seult = Teenage (Chippewa “sree & oney Refers to the Citizen’s Baik of Dexter. Falls ity” (iki lay cieamdiagt) ...cccccccce sc = > Laeyda 
rgis (St. Joseph) .- tained .-Charles A. Sturges Eminence (Shannon) ..............-.- Send to Winona Fremont* (Dodge)....-..--..-.-..-- a e L. 
Three Rivers (St. Joseph)........... S. M. Constantine | Forsyth* (Taney) ...............-- William H. Johnsor | Fullerton* (Nance) ..............--- * Critchfield 
Traverse City* (Grand — ag Fo ON & Croteer —— ant) eenencececee-s ee A ta sa ‘ ar meryg pnndipcvncens secceese . Joh Bareby 
rant City* (Worth).......00......200-- . 8. Gioson | Gordon (Sheridan)..... ....--..--.0-++++-+- 
bbe ft? geet... Te =o hme An | Hannibal (Marion)........ ..W. H. Fisher | Gothenburg Dawason)...............-- See Lexington 
Ypsilanti (Washtenaw)................... D. C. Griffin Refers to First Nat'l and German- “American Banks. Grafton CED « vndes cd0nce<scoccess Send to Sutton 
MINNESOTA Harrisonville* (Cass) .........-...--. Jerry Culbertson eo and rw (Hall).....+---. secon aE pan 
F ~ Hunteville* (Randolph)...... .....- John N. Hamilton | Gtant ( OTKING). -.--- + -2-ceeeee-- eee. H Whitn 
pany roe oseesecesesesees ‘ oy Son Retest to Farmers & Merchants’ Bank of Hunte- Rervedl (Olay seeeeeeseeessenne on H. Mates 
P (ROOREER) . . . ...000sceeee rison co eee lh ares eehie uh s 
Meee (POORER) . 22.00 .ccccccccccnce H. G. Latourell Hastings’ (Adama)............... Michel A. Hartigan 
Amboy oo" bart iiiaselatnesend Chas. Thompson Pinter, .-. “- = _ care Centre’ Hayes)............ . A. Ready 
At Mem nnn ied | Sen Scape ccc wh | Hay Spring Suelo Sd Boab 
Bird Is) a Rex ae ET bee etingcs oro Sloosa esis ene dink, ebron* (Thayer,...........s+++++- 
Refers S vii). Coun Bank and Janesville Bamess or 0 ai A. + ewer * (Phelps nccvsvoessscoenn nen be fs — 
oe | ae m. McAfee olstein (Adams) ............-.<«+++++++- astings 
BS nosing eye mel A. Flemin fers to Kingston Savings Bank. Howell (Celfex) ................cccee Send to Schuyler 
Breckenridge* (Wilkin).......... itverdell 3 Everdell | Kirksvilie* (Adair).............<c.0s:0-0-+ Hyannis* (Grant).........-.. socveses W.L. Matthews 
Canby (Yellow Medicine)........... Geo. Fitzsimmons | Lexington* (Lafayette)................d. B. PA Kearney* (Buffalo) ..........-. .---+++++: Warren Pratt 
Crookston (Potk).............-..- RICHARD M. HAYES * Set shawehei nsdaiaiaanaile B.E. Guthrie | Laurel (Cedar)...............-...-.--. Frank P Voter 
Refers to Ba: k of Crookston and Merchants’ Na- | Marshall* (Saline)............. .....- Chas. A. Knight | Leigh (Colfax).........-...-.--.---- Send to Schuyler 
tional Bank. Refers to Bank of Saline, at this place. Lantague Gece). shins tiiciadia twits GEO. C. GILLAN 
DULUTH’ (St. Louis)..........-.- Rick ardson & Day eneral law practice. 
* Linooln* (Lancaster)....-..-.--..--- CHAS. 0. WHEDON 
eee, Geen) .....-. ----------DS Bentes Ward Refers to Firat National Bank, City National Bank 
and Security Investment Co. 
Linwood (Butier).........-..---.---- Send to Schuyler 
Madison* (Madigon)......-....... .«-++- 8. O. Campbell 
ta me | na ME sndnooncvdsacseedl en W. Cole 
Heron Lak ackson) J. Smith 7 jon (Kearney).........--+--+.0-++- oe Got 
ANLY P. THORNTON. General law practice and Clair)......-. . Daniel | Nebraska Uity® (Otes)....--..----++---. - F. Jackson 
collectons. Refers to First National Bank. Platte ty (Platte). .... eecccccccesse N.P. Anderson a tue ’ secece cence ccccccroes 4 
Lake Benton* (Lincoln) ......-..-+-- John MeKenaie | Poplar Bint) (Butler -Goo, Worthen, JF | Norfolk: (Madison) ..2..........-...._ Mapes de Hass 
Falls" (Morrison)... Lindbergh @ Blanchard | Bich Hill (Bates)................ ...Geo. P. iedete North Platte* (Linooln)...........- -+- 5. 8. 
Prairie’ (Todd) .................- .D. Van a St. Joseph* (Buchanan) ———_ ae ) ewccccccccccceces ea ° 4 geiue 
o* (Blue Earth) ..................- . B. Wi RALPH 0. STAUBER. Refers to First National | Omaha (Douglas > SaROm a oo 
uous ea oe Virgil B. Seward Bank, German-American Bank and National |“ “q.gX. A. ALCSCHULER, Refers to Commercial Na- 


FIFIELD, FLETCHER & FIFIELD, 920-930 Sasiee 
Commercial, 


coats in cayenne a and real 
cee ee 


or any bank or jobbing house 


enengaaintenien Lynder A. Smith 
-- James M. Witherow 


Pine City" ae OT ERIE 8. G. L. Roberts 

wing* (Goodhue)............... Boyn Stevens 
Rochester” (Oimsted)............ han & Granger 
Saint Cloud” (Stearns)................. aylor & Jenks 
per me ee ero iiietenee one “s. 


SAINT P 
S. P. nosey. 61 i aay Buildin 
tion real estate, probate law ry ad collections 


Refers to vchae National 





— 
Aberdeen” (Monroe)............-......-..- G. C. Paine 
Bay, St.Leuis* (Hancock). Bowers, Chaffe & McDonald 
Brookhaven* (Lineoln)............ Cassedy & Cassedy 
biituéesdccecustessecscars ,. 

Clarksdale* (Coahoma) ............... W. Cutrer 
( var)..... Charles Scott & E. H. Woods 
Columbus (Lowndes) .. . ......... Thomas J. O'Neill 

Refe s to Co umbus Insurance & Banking Co. 
Greenville’ (Washington)............. Jas. M. Cashin 

to Merchants & Planters’ Bank. 
Green wood* (Lefiore) .............. Pollard & Hamner 
Refer to the Bank flore. 

Sy pebiaend Sen? to veneers Wl 
( Seresesece -+---G 8 
Holly Spring’ (Marshali)................... R. F. Fant 

Jackson” ( St nddechnepesdenentil J. H. Thom 
McComb Cit (Fike)......... eo Ww 8 
* (Lauderdale) .......... Cochran & Bozeman 
Mississippi City* (Harrison) onnee canal T. V. Noland 
Matches” (Adams)................... Ernest E. Brown 


Rosedale* (Baar) CHARLES SCOTT, WOODS & SCOTT 
Refer to Hanover National Bank, N: 


Seranton’ (J a ullard S nea 
«s Segnee » a 
Williams’ (Covin ztou)......... «---d. 0. Napier 





8T. LOUIS. 
GEORGE W. WINSTEAD, Suite °07, Carleton Build- 
ing General ce. Refers to Boatmen's 
Bank, Ferguson-McKinn Goods Com- 
pany and Allen-Pfeiffer Chemical Company, 
all of St. Louis. 
Savannah* (Andrew) 
Booher & Williams. Refer to the Commercial Bank. 





Sedalia* (Pettis)....................- gree & 
( Aicusccocdenceesess -«-..Send to Marshal! 
* (Greene)......... savnnnanil J. R. Vaughn 
Stewartsville (De Kalb) ..................- B. F. Clark 
Stockton* — Riciebeatoaeen houdeodea E. Barber 
GROTRD cccccccncccccccocescccce T. 8. Carver 
Sweet Springs (Baiine). ieiens sconces Send to Marsuall 
Thayer (Oregon) ..............--+--++-++- S.M. Meeks 
ee ee W.E. Clark 
pO ere Stuart L. Pen 
Unionville* (Putnam)...... -Beveriy H. Bonfoe 
Versailles* ap benee Henry M. Washburn 
Warrensb' . .--.8. J. Caudle 
Webb City ( oa .. Wittich & Devore 
Winona (Shannon) ...... ............- Samuel Withers 
MONTANA. 
Billings* (Yellowstens) ...............- James R. Goss 





Great Falls* (Cascade)................. John N. Booth 
Hamilton (Ravalli).................-....R. A. O’Hara 
Helena’ (Lewis & ay w seonesaane EDWARD HORSKY 
City Attorney. A general law practice in all 
courts. Notary and we ~F in office. Re- 
ferenees: Union ye trust Company and 
American National Ban 
Kalispeli* (Flathead) ..............-.++ MoC. Wininger 
Miles 2a bay -wmy i aimiennmiaserinet Geo. W. Farr 
tate National Bank. 


ncaa sone possasbbecasen «-«-- 308. M Dixon 
White Sulphur Springs’ (Meagher) ..........P. Black 





tional and Merchant’ National Banks. 


angen ee 2 & MAY. Refer to Union National 
412 New zoe 


JOHN WILSON BATTIN. £3szaie 


—— Ee Smith & Con whelacale arp. 






goods, Omaha. 
O’Neill* *Rolt) in tewbebeetcoesescaneian R. R. Dickson 
Ord* (Valley) .............0+++..--.-... H. E. Oleson 
Osceola (Polk). ......00+-.se0eesseeeee King & Bittner 
Overton (Dawaon).........-----...-+-+. See Lexington 
Oxford, (Furnas) ............-..0.----- J. H. Sherwood 
Pawnee Cit ee ereccccesseccces H. C. Lindsay 
Randolph (Cedar)........-.....-+.---- Geo. W. Wiltse 
Republican City Cpa ««-+++-ee-P. Rolland 
Rising City (Butler) .............-- Send to David City 
Rusers (Butler)..............--.««««- Send to Schuyler 
Rushville* (Sheridan). ..J. H. Edmunds 
Naronville ( we Send to Sutton 
Schuyler’ (Colfax) w.L 
Seward’ (Seward)... orval Brothers 
Shelton (Buffalo)... - Spencer E. Phelps 
South Omaha ( Douglas .H. L. Cohen 
st. Edward (Beone) J. E. Wilson 
St. Paul* (Howard). .-Henry Nunn 
Stanton* (Stanton). . A. A. Kearney 
Stromsburg (Polk) .. -E. E. Stanton 
Sumner , Dawson). See Lexington 
oa rio. {Nuckolls) ai Sweet 
(Ulay).....-. ° keving 
8 (Otoe)... Cc. W. 
ecnmech (Johnson) M. B. C. True 
Ulysses (Butler) ... .C. M. Skiles 
Veron (Clay)...-- Se cccccccccccs coccces Send to Sutton 
ahoo* (Saunders) ...........-..--+-s++++- E. E. Good 
ween BEER) ccascccsccecepecesece #3 ‘Saaee 
ayne a Do. ccccece ecccscocccces . 
Went Point’ OREN) wonccecccecccccce riah Brunner 
Wisner ( rinivadgeaccancesccosanghamelll 8. Lant 
Vork* (Werk) .ccccccccccccccssccccees Harlan & Taylor 
NEVADA. 
Anustin* (Lander)...............-. --Walter C. Gayhart 
Carson City* (Ormaby)............ occnesgngesé i 
Reno* ( Dencce eeececcecccecccees Wm. Webster 
Virginia City* (Sterv)...............-..- Geo. D. Pyne 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Andover (Merrimack)... ...........<----Ge0o. 7 Stone 
Dearborn & Chase 
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Concord* (Merrimack)... «seseese+.W. D. Hardy 
( cians Send to Semengwerth 
Exeter* (Rockingham) .................-- John O'Neill 
Franklin (Merrimack) .. F. 
Franklin (Merrimack Send to Franklin 
Gorham ( T tedemenense am seamen H. G. Noyes 
Great Falls —_ coesees sees Send to Somersw 
Keene* (Cheshire)...............---+. Joseph Madden 
a rm the Keene National Bank. . 
Laconia* DP) «~~ ++ -ene-e0ee--JOwott & Plummer 
Lamoanter* (Oees)......0..cccceccccceces Fletcher Ladd 
Lebanon* ( ).nceecceeccnsceeeeeM. D. Cobleigh 
* (Hillsboro) .. Burr \ & Warren 
) —_ Deencve cossene eee ‘. es 
‘ewport* ( ee ccnccccee A. &, it 
— A ges ssncccostnases itigery, Sims _— 
( ~ mp oe mes & Core 
Rocnester (St ale +4 
ereneca. p consahouensnes Wak F. Russel! 
Whitefield (Coos)............c.ccsccccoes C. E. Wright 
Wolfboro (Carroll).................<.....8. W. Abbott 
Woodsville* (Grafton) ................00.. Scott Sloane 
NEW JERSEY. 
Arlington (Hudson)............... 
Asbusy P Park (Monmouth).......... WESLEY B trout 


State and Federal practice. 
Atlantic City* (Atlantic) 
HARRY WOOTTON. Refers to any National bank 
of Atlantic City. 


Bayonne (Hudson) ..... pou aan Roberson & Demarest 


videre* (Warren)................-.J0hp BH Daulke 
Bordentown (Burlington).................. P. 8. Scovel 
Bound Brook (Somerset) .......... Robert R. La Monte 
Bridgeton* gma acocesscentes Rex A Donnelly 


Camden* (Camden 
ALBERT C. HEULINGS, 415 Market st. General 
ractice, collections and commercial law. In 
‘ormation furnished relative New aes - 
poration laws. Correspondence invited. 
as resident agent for foreign corporations. — 
fers to Nat'l State Bank or Security Trust Co 


Cape May Cty” (Cape May)...... at M. E. ; Hildreth 
East Orange (Essex) .............<-0+- Send to Orange 
Elizabeth* (Union)...... ooaceehant RICHARD F. HENKY 
109 Broad street. 
Flemington* (Hunterdon).............. A. Queen 
Freehold* (Monmouth) .... .. ACTON C, MARTSHORNE 
Attorney and counsel for the Freehold Banking Co. 
Hackensack* oe) eesesechesecouaanll C. W. Berdar 
Hackettstown mae dos20esesssdenl H. W. Hunt 
Harrison (H ember 
Hoboken (Hudson) Seesee os constaha Siegfried Marcuse 


Jersey City* (Hudson) 


POTTS & HIGGINS, Commercial Trust Co- 
Building, 15 to 21 Exchange Place. Bank- 
ruptey and corperation law a specialty. Act- 
ing agents for over fifty ons, incor- 

rated under New Jersey laws. Refer to 
udson County National Bank and Commercial 






Trust Co. 
Lambertville (Hunterdon) ....... Walter F. Hayhurst 
Long Branch (Monmouth)............. Thomas P. Fay 

lor at Law 

uan (Monmouth)............- Parker & Pearce 
Matawan (Monmouth)....... gnanativih Send to Fieehoid 
Moorestown (Burlington) ....... ...... G. M. a re 
Morristown* (Morris)......... .-Chas. F. Axtell 


Mount Holly* (Burlington)............@. M. HILLMAN 
Gaskill Bldg. General “rac Collections re- 
ceive my prompt personal attention. Acts as resi- 
dent agent for non-resident quyacine. Refers 
to Mount Holly National Bank. 

Newark* (Essex) 

J, BAYARD KIRKPATRICK, 532 Pradential Building. 
Collections, commerei- tion and pro- 
bate law. Reters to ity Trust Co., or 
Essex County National Bank. 


GEORGE H. PIERCE, 164 Market st. Genera! 
ww ce in all courte. Collectiin de 

ferences on request. 

3. RANDOLPH WOODRUFF. 142 Market Street. 
Master in Chancery, Supreme Court Comis 
—~— No ary Public. Collection de; : ent 
under my personal ———, ers to 
Eagle Banking Co. and State Banking Co., 
Newark. 

New Brunswick* (Middlesex)..... Warren R. Schenck 


Refers to National Bank of New Jersey and Peo- 
ple’s National Bank. 




















Ocean awk IR (Gee OS ee Albert A. Howel) 
‘ ac casene sees WE Adgat~ Lord 
Palmyra (Burlington) coscceseseabnmes John G. Horner 
‘Bssalc (P. Bileaacescocccesscessedne Wm. W. Scott 
Paterson” (Passaic)... wee — ‘& Mickel 
et (Ww see Irwin W Schultz 
Plainfield (Union) ................-<«----- G. H. Brace 
(M Decccececestanacenmmiinl F. A. Dennis 
Rahway (Union) .............-.---0++ e Lupton 
Red Bank (Monmouth)...... John 8S. Applegate & Son 
Riverton (Burlington) .......... ...... Horner 
(Bergen) . . .- James W. Miller 
Salem* (Salem) ......... aor Mecum 
Somerville* (Somerset) ..............- James L. Griggs 
Refers to First National Bank of Somerville. 
South Orange (Eesex).................8end to Orange 
Trenton* (Mercer)...........--- ae 








West Orange Ridksciece 
Woodbridge Muiddicess. bees. to New Branswio 
Woodbnry* ina, ad a “’. SWACKHAWER 
Master in Chancery and Supreme Court Examiner. 
Collections and commercial law. Refers to First 
National Bank. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Alamogordo (Otero)............-..... BYRON SHERRY 
Aivuquerque” (Bernalillo)........ ‘Thos. N Wilkinson 


Olayten* (Union).................. ..O. E. Smith 
East Las Vegas (San Miguel)...........W B. Bunker 
Folsom anti -++-0--.-8end to Cla 
eT. San Miguel)........... Andreus A. Jones 
e” (Santa Fe)............. George W. Knaebel 
Silver City* (Grant)...................Oscar A Appel 
Socorro* (Socorro) ..............+-ssss+- . Win 


NEW YORK. 


Adams (Jefferson) ............-...-<«0+ 
Albany” (Albany) 
BUCHANAN, LAWYER & WHALEN, (Cae J. 
Buchanan, George Lawyer, Robert E. Whalen, 
Le Grand Bancroft), 79 Chape! st References : 
First National Bank, National Exchange Bank 
and National Saving» B Bank of Albany. 


Fred. B. Waite 







Amsterdam aeetgunery) eeesces Ww ro I. Hover 
Auburn’ (Ca ). oun K. R. Laird 
Babylon (Suffolk)... sgend to Islip 
Batavia* (Genesee) ‘ ...H. B. Cone 
Bath* (Steuben). . F. y 
Ba aes (Suffolk)... Send to a 
Belmont* (Allegany) . V.A.W 


Bergen (Genesee) .............eceeee-s0- F. Robinson 
Kinghamton* (Broome)........... W. W FARLEY 
Refers to People’s Bank, Bi nghamton Savings 
Bank and Binghamton Glass Co. 
Brockport (Monroe) ...............- Send to Rocheater 
Brocton (Chautauqua)........ ...... John L. Cam 
Refers to Fredonia National Bank, Fredonia, N.Y. 


Brooklyn* (Kings) See New York City. 
Buffalo’ (Erie) 


MARTIN CLARK, Erie Co. Savings Bank Bidg. 
Refers to Fidelity Trust Co., Third National 
Marine National Bank, Buffalo. 
Cambridge (Washington)............. Eliot B. Norton 
Camden (Oneida gnc Coville & Moore 
aa ar (Montgomery)....C. W. &). C. WHEELER 
—— law practice. Refer to National 
8p hy ~ 

Canandaigua” ( Ne, “4 ..Henry M. Field 

Refers to MeKochuic & Co., kers. 


id -Arnold & Cooke 





* (Cortland) .............. Boagherty &. % Miller 
Danaville (Livingston)............ Foss 
Dunkirk :Chautauqua) ......... Warner & nok 
Elmira* (Chemung) ...........-.-..- Robert T. Turner 
Fairport (Monroe)..................Send to Rochester 
Flushing (Queens).............--- Send to Whitestone 
Fonda* (Mon'gomery) .............. Peter W. Sitter! 
Fort Plaio (Montgomery).........Send to Canajo! 
Fulton (Oswego) ................ Frederick G. Spencer 
Fultonville (Montgomery) .........Peter W. Sitter} 
Geneva (Ontario)..... eoseess+.s+-.-- John G. Farwell 


Glens Falls (Warren)..........- ..A. & L. Armstrong 
Gloversville (Fulton) .................Baker & Burton 
Gouverneur (St. Lawrence)... . -- William Neary 
Herkimer* (Herkimer) ................. Geo. H. Bunce 
Ref+rs to First National waa, 
Homer (Cortland).............. .Send to Cortland 
Honeoye Fa is (Monroe)............ "Send to Rochester 
Hornellsville (Sieuben) ...-Chas. Conderman 
Hadson* ‘Columbia)..............«--- A. F. B. Chase 
Islip (Suffolk)........... ...George W. Weeks, Jr 
Refers to South Side Bank, Bayshore, N. Y. 
Ithaca* (Tompkins) ...................James L. Baker 
Jamestown (Chautauqua ua)........... Fowler & Weeks 
Refer to Jamestown National Bank. 
Johnstow n* (Fulton) 


FAYETTE E. MOYER. Refers to Bradstreet’s and 
Bank. 






the Johnstown 
Keeseville (Essex).......................N. T. Howitt 
Kingston” (Uister)............ NWEWCOMB & METZGER 


A general law practice in State and Federal courts. 
ration, insurance and commercial law, special- 

ties. Collections promptly made. 
Little Falls eatin bias tandebeouage S. H. Newberry 
Lockport* (N Ww. Luther Reeves 
Malone’ (Frankiin 





Middletown (Orange) .. . 
Mohawk (Herkimer).... ~ 2 

Mount Vernon (Westohester) . “Ostrander & Crawford 
Newburg ( erstey ....3. R. Tompson, Jr. 
New Rochelle Gentes. --... John F. Lambden 
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.Send to Gane NEW YORK* (New York) 
BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 
POWELL & CADY (OmarPowell. Daniel L.Cady), 206 
Broadway, N. shew James P1., Broo 
Fire ing bo, 37 wOityy Geo ye ¥ mooie. 
M. D., N.Y. J ier, oy * 

Broo Fo er. 


St Sees Ouse.) fg. Ca., 
cases in State 
and ciced Meatesonarte. { advt.) 


BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 
POWELL & CADY, 67 St. James Place. 
vines, a ay ecncannl Cohn & Chormana 
N Tonawanda (Niagara)........... Lane 
Nyack (Rockland)................ iliam E. Gow 
ensburg (St. ~o—mee seeee - Hasbrouck : yack 
Oneida (Madiaon).....--.--...-.++.Charles Shumway 
Oneonta (Otsego) ............-----.-- 
Os wego* force?) --- ecaseeues WwW. G. Robinsoa 
Peokskill (Westchester)..........Nathan P. Bushnell 
Penn Yan* (Yates).................... ohn H. Butler 
Plat'sbarg* (Clinton)................- Chas. H. Signer 
Lawrence) ............ ~ & Murphy 
Refers to Citizens’ National Bank of Potsdam. 
Pongbk (Dutchess) .........Martin Feermance 
Pulaski ( Dawvcscccoscscee sess S C. Huntingtes 
Rensselaer (Rensselaer).............C. Waterbury, Jr 
Khinebeck (Dutchess).............Martin Heermance 


Riverhead* (Saffolk)..................... J. W. Hand 
Rochester* (Monroe)...............Zachary P. Taylor 
65 Ge man Insurance Bidg. 


Rome (Oneida)............. eecneene Kneeland & Evans 

Rondout (Uleter).................... Send to Kingston 

Salamanca ((Cattarangus)........... y & 

poe | Hil ( Wachin gun) heccase Grenville M — 
anew onccees -P. 

Saugerties (Ulster x seanse aveccoccs M. Pues Pe 

ww ine...” C. B. Mayham 

Seneca Falls (Seneca)... ... ciuntianieigl Cha: les C. Johnsem 

Sprseg. Oentagh 2. iaeoed Chapa 

Tracuse* acenece 
. 93-940 University Pla e. ; 

POR ihaddccccdéscccccesevi William Lane 

Troy* (Rensselaer) ................ 

Utica* ( meida)..... 





W ford 

Waterloo* (Seneca, 

Watertown* (Jefferson) A. wyer 
Whitehall ( ea Pee Se A.D. Bartholomew 
White Plains* (Westchester) ....... Wilson Brown, Jr 
Whitestone (Queens). .............. Jno. R. Townsend 
Yonkers (Westchester) ............... Wm. C. Kellogg 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
As boro* (Randolph)..... pecasteee ‘as Wm. C. Hammer 
Ash@ofere to Battery Park Bank and Wachovia Lom 
to achovia 
& Trust Con Anboville. 

Ge itncknctnes cocsercantec W. |. Adams 
Charlotte* (Mecklenburg)............ Hough W. Harris 
Durham* ( Dinininvinnees «6d Roone & Reade 

Refer to First National Bank, Fidelity Bank, 

8 Savings Bank and More’ Banking Ca. 
Elisabeth City* Ceeat....------ ..-E. F. Lamb 
Fayetteville* (Cumberland). . RIC Bidgood 
Gastonia (Gaston) ............... «. William H. Lewis 
Greensboro* (Guilford). ...SCALES, nee & SCALES 

City Attorneys. Attorneys for Cit’ Nat’! Bank, 


Southern Loan & Trust Co., Southern Tock Ins. 
Co., Underwriters Ins. Co. and refer to any bank 
or business man in Greens 
Greenville (Pitt)..........-.... ...--.- Small & Long 
High Point (Guilford) ...................W. P. Ragan 
J * (Ashe). ae 


Lexingtun* (Davidson) ............- 
Lumberton‘ (Robeson) .... -. ROBERT EDWARD LEE 
McLeod Bidg. jon, rex] estate and com- 
mercial law. Securing charters for corporations 
~ acting as resident agent for non resident 
ionsa specialty. Attorney for Lumberton 
Bur ing and Loan Association, Lumberton Real 
Estate Agency, American Surety Co., Etc. 


Maxton (Robeson). . B. F. MeLeaa 

Refers to Bank of Maxton, N. C, and Bank of 
umberton, N.C. 

Monroe* (Union)..........-....-... Robert RB. Redwine 

Mt. Airy (Surry)..........---------.-+ Geo. W.S 

New Berne* (Craven) .................--- 

Raleigh* (Wake) ...............- A. B. ANDREWS, Ir 
303 gg oan st. A for Raleigh ae 
Bank. ttorney for — 2 maoeey 
Refers also to Citisene National & 





Siler City (‘hatham)......— ........ Walter D. Siler 
Refers to Chatham Bank, Siler City. 
Shelby* (Cleveland). .... eiiea! sadcbved Gidrey e Webdt 
nt teaville* ee rensinonsnnacecs << A & Lon 
Sutherland (Ashe). .-.. Dbticnsecdinbossess W. 8. Low 
Whiteville* (Columbus) ieseocadoenied J.B. chute 
Williamston" ey — $ddsesecnedeceso H W. Stabb 
eee SR wowoennes P B. Mannis 
Winston- Galen ¢ (rereyihh -Glenn, Manley & Hendre 
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° Find): Hancock)...........-++ «eee» L. 4. Carabin | Hobart* ( 
NORTH DAKOTA F (Seneca wee pébesui obecccosentadl Jeane Stephens WORACE’% c. ¢. DAVIDSON. Refers to City Nattonal 

Balfour (McHenry Co.)....... Blaisdell, Bird & Sutton | Fremont* (Sandusky)....... seneeee Seager & Gossard Bank. 

hae ge (Pembina) ...........---.---- Burke & Vick | Galion (Crawford). aneieastiialod pannel Coulter & Tracy | Kingfisher” (Kingfisher) ...............--- P. 8. Nag 

\ ROK (Barleigh)............. A. T. PATI RSON | Galli * (Gallia) ....-... ececeseceees I. E. Bradbard | Lawton (Comanche).......----Hammonds Bros. & Uo. 
Refers to First National Bank. Grafton (Lorair ~esoee consonessaseaaeasg See Klvria | Medford (Grant) ............ NAR Cc. W henson 

Bott neau (botiineau)...........-...-- Send to Towner | Greenville’ ‘ark .......... Elliott & Katzenberger | y jhail ( ) _...... 1. seaceeesesW. BH. Matthews 

Cando* (Tov ner)........-----.---.---- Frank D. Davis Refer to Farmers’ National Bank, Second Nationa) | yYountain i etiaiend caeeeed. L. Bland 
Refers to Towner County Bank of Cando. Bank and Greenville Bank Co. Newkirk* (Kay)........... .....--..... William Rouse 

Courtena, (5 utewan).....--- - -.--.. J. A. Coffey | Hamilton (Butlet,....-..+.0-.00«- Shepherd & Shaffer | yorman* (Cleveland)........ ...Fisher & Hennessey 
Refers to the Firat National Ban Hilleboro* (Highland)........ aes seeeee- Steele & Saws Okla Citv* (0) 7" 1, Keaton & Welle 

Devil's Lake (Rawsey)....... HEWaY G. MIDDAUGH | Huron (Sandusky)............... estutadabed C. M. Ray ees on Seas poor Oklahoma Trust 
Refers to Kamsey Co. National Bank, vevils | Lronten* (Lawrence).................--. Geo. W. Keye rt poi moy dy a 
Lake; First National Bank of Cando. Jackeson* (Jackson) ..... Perey, Fy ng 

Dickineon* (Stark) ............... James G.Campbe'l | Jefferson* (Ashtabula).................- T. E. Hawie: | Pawnee’ (Pawnee)........... ..... Edward L. Lemert 

EBllenda'e* (Dickey)..... ean teesesers A. D, Flemington | Kent (Portage) ..................-.-- Send to Ravenna | Perry’ (Noble)..... icecusecontvedeoesenin 8. H. Harris 

Enderlin (Ransom).........-..---- A. W. L. sam iton | Kenton* (Hardin)..... wolliesbswabe Johnson & Johnsov | Ponca City re et a cand iin ih ..W. L. Barnum 
Reters te Siaie Bank of Lisbon a Ransom Co. | Lancaster’ (Fairtield)..... « eeceee-----C. M. Strickler | Pond Creek* ( “ emgeeGnawes Oued Ingersoll & West 
State Bank of Sheldon, N. D. Lebanon* (Warren) ...........2--.«-.- R. J. Shawhar | shawnee (Pottawatomie) 

oer ae ..Newman, Spalding & Stambengh | Lectonia Co'umbiana)........-...-..John B. Morga: GEORGE A. SALISBURY. Refers to First National 

Grafton* (Walsh) ...........-.------ Phelps & Phelps | Leipsic (Putmam)........-..0.-.. .--+--5-- J. Bank of Shawnee and Farmers’ Bank of 
Re ote Ucafien Metional Bank. ae Lima’ (aa. oecccccceccecs Richie, or d & Roby Tecumseh. Corporation law a specialty. 

Grand Forks‘ (Grand Forks)......-... Tracy R. Bangs | Lisbon* (Col mbiana)..............--.-- artir 

Harvey (Wells). ..... eeee---e. SOnd to Baltuur Logan* (Hocking) NS ROO ALT a 4 Bright R. E. wooo. Refers to the First National Bank. 

Hillaboro* (Traill) ................--+-+0-- J. ¥F. Selby | London* (Madigon)....,.....+...-+++ Linceln & Linco n | Stillwater* (Payne) ........... Sterling P. King 

Zarimore (Grand Forks) loan Cane ese 5 FULL EER ~. Chalmers B. Wilson 
Thom s H. Pugh _ Refers to National Bank of | Malta (Morgan)............... Send to McConnelavil'e Weatherford (Custer) - _ Cardwell & Jones 

Larimoere and Elk Valley Bank. Mansfeld" (R Richland pods nenecaconas esses H. L. Beam Reters to Firat National Bank. 
Samnei J. Radcliffe, Refers to Elk Valley Bank. Marietta* (Washington). ad iA ES Ww. E SYKES 

a Moure* (La Moure).......--.-. R. W. 8. Biackwell | Marion~ (Marion)........... RE Grant E. Mo ser OREGON 

— to all i. a yt ame | wn, N and James | Martinsville (Clinton) .... ..........-..- ‘: + a 
iver Nationa) Bank of Jamestown, N. DV. Marysville* (Union)................-- A. C. Longbrake . 

Lansford, (Bottinem)...... .--..2+-+0+- Guy L. Soott | Massillon’ (Stark)..........ce.- Orlando C. Volkmer | 2St0nIs (TisteuP)-----n---n0ee 20+ n0e%s Tty ym 5 
Refers to Fiiut State Bank of Leneford and First | MeComb (Han 000K) on --- vanerevesns W. F. Brickmar | fiffsboro” (Wariagion)-~ hon Hi sk D Tongue 
Nativna!l Bank, Bottineau, McConnelsville* I ee Corner & Foute v1 ne 

Leeds (Benson)............------ecce-s Send to Towner | Medina* (Medina) cis. emponnecbeana? 7 & Woods | McMinnville (Yam Hili)..... eset & Rh 

OD, .cccadcwe cs sbsciueniinnn E.C Rice | Miamisburg (Montgomery).........-.--- W.A. Reite: | Myrtle Point (Coos) ............ D. Pulford 

Minvt* (Ward) ; -Blaisdell & Bird | Middletown (Butler)...... Donley & Rhonemues Thorough attention given any iegldimenee ytanioon. 

eo. G -_ Forks a. —s Sater aaghiee -. re ia = ito Se. any 8 | Portland” (Multnomah) 

Rug SEE) .cccccse . Sen ov ne oaunt 8 son si e anne 

Seer le" (Kidder). -Charles H. Stanley | Mount Sennen a picabscodée Sapp & Devin PIPES a ans Practice = Suit Cte ana 

SDowner® (McHenry)................... Send to M net | wowark~ (Licking) Vy " ee Sean, vA ~ nd a= ? 

Wap Dies” {Parase) ,. Young & Wright | “Hy Campbell. Refers to CW. Harford, Gran. to Chase National Bank of New ¥ ork, Associated 
Refer to American National Bank. ville, Obio; Postmastor Ickes, Newark, Ohio. tian & - Tr Co. od Se & San 

IEE) 2 on 0 cncce-ancncevcheses J, E. BURKE i & Trust an on 


Refers to any bank or business house in city of 
Sheldon or Enderlin, N. D. 
Wahpeton (Rie ‘hland) ospocccesnoceonnns W E Purell 
Willia isadtiecaess H. A. Armstrong 
Withston (Ww ‘tenes LEGA EERE Send uw Minot 
Willow City (Bottinean)..............Send to Towner 





OHIO. 
















Akron* (Summit) ...--... -wwees H. F. CASTLE 
Refers to Akron Savings Bank. 
ANianve (Stark) ................ e000. Hart & Koehler 
Amberst (Lorain)....... ....--.0cs0«eeeee- tly ria 
Andover (Ashtabula). ..............-...3. W. Roberts 
Ashtabula (Ashtabula) MoGiftert & Uliman 
Ashville (Pickaway)... G. W. M 
Athens” (Athens) ..... L. ry Koons 
Bavnesville (Belmont) T. Pett 
Ba avia* (Clermont) ... MeDonal 
Bedford (Cuyahoga) V. Taylor 
Reters to Produce Exchange — Co. 
Belletontaine* (Logan). -John C. Hover 
Blanchester (Clinton)... .........-.2+-ss00-+ P. Sa 
Bowling Green? (Wood) ° HH, oo | 
airfield) .. St. 


Ca'dwell* (Noble) .. 
Cambridge* (Guernsey). 
Camden (Prebie) ........ 
Canal Fulton (Stark) 
Canon’ (Stark)... 
Carey ree ioe 
Carrollton* rroll) 





A. P. Mortlan: 
Celina* (Beno belbanab ee tcp --.John Kramer 
Cheshire (Gallia)......... a Send to Gallipolis. 
Chillicothe* (Ross)..................-«. Wilby G. Hyde 
CINNATI” ‘Hamilton 
JOHN C. ROGERS, Suite 94, Perin Bldg. Lon 
Distance’ Phone Main 342. References: Brad- 


street's Mercantile Agency, Dun’s Mercantile 
Agency and any Cincinnati bank. 


Circlevilie (Pickaway) ................. H. A. Weldon 
CLEVELAND Saree 
P. HENRY SMYTH, 228 Superior street. Refers to 
Commercial National Bank. 
Clyde (Sandusky) ..............-...00. Finch & Dewey 


COLUMBUS: | Frankiin 
DYER, WILLIAMS & STOUFFER, 514-518 Spahr Bidg. 
Commercial law and collections a specialty. 
ee pe Merchants & Manufacturers Na 
al Bank, Columbus. Ohio, and U.S. pte 
& S aac Co., ~-weneeune d. 


a 


Columbus Grove :Putaam).. 

Conneaut (Ashtabula) ....... “MYGATT & “SPAULDING 

Gime _ ——— Mutual Loan Associa’ . 
eeecceccccces cocccceses Potter 
Gorington (Miamt) snpend senconcens-seeses J. i Marlin 
berland (Guernsey) ........... ‘Send to Cambridge 
Cuyahoga Fails (Summit) .......... Chas. H. How lane 
ee Carney) pee pewosesiial Nevin & Nevin 
* (Defiance)..........-... Benj. B. Kingsbury 
De Graff (Logan) ..........--..-..+00-- & Cari 
( SS Horace A. Reeve 
SEED oncccessccevecnnes . W. Elson 
Dresden (Muskingum)........ ...... Jobn W. P. Reid 
East Liverpool (Columbiana)......Hollis KE. Grosshans 
Eaton* (Preble)............ Sapeee -----Jdames L. Sayler 
Elyria‘ (Lorain)....... Jnerccnsitends sccabed Lee Stroup 








HUNTER & HUNTER. Refer to the Franklin 


Bank and First National Bank of Newark. 
New Comerstown (Tuscarawas) oe coaves aR. E. Lindsay 





rort Chinton: ( FWA). cccccccccces: A. Lruc 
Pt. Washi een Sane toN 

°ortamonth* (Scioto! ménbesveses os J. Deven 
Quaker “y (Guernsey). weccce ---. Send to Cambridge 
-evenna’ (Portage).............+.--+ ete AxXsuD 
dipley (Brown onovcess a gekubinsonnce at ie D. Yonng 

uskingum) ...... bénbenscucnas m. 

Sabina (Clinton).............. .. Se eeeses W.H 

Salem (Columbiana).................. Taylor & Baker 
Salineville (Columbiana).................- oore 
Cg Ee ea ae John Rav 


Refers to the Citizens’ Banking & Trust Uo. and 
the Th 1d National Exchange Bank. 

pabelubsndecéevceesessn Send to Ripley 
--s+eeeee-00hn L, Plummer 


to Tiffin National Bank. 
Toledo* (Luc as) 


CHITTENDEN & CHITTENDEN, Suite 932-4 Spitzer 

Bldg. Attorneys for National Bank of Com- 

= 1 Pa _—— Banking Co. and The Brad- 
pecial collection department. 

HEREERY ORR, “Rooms tate. Produce t xchange. 

Prom )t and accurate service. Keters to 


Merchants’ National Bank Secarity Trust Co. 
and The Vhio Savings Bank & Trust Uo. 
Loronto (J eTerson).......----..---++----- 5. B. Taylos 


A 
Wellsville (Columbiana) Wells & MacDonald 
Wilmington’ (Clinton)................. Slone & Martin 
Wooster* (Wayne) ............. peessnes - L er 
Yellow Springs (Greene)................. . W. Dakir 
Youngstown" (Mahoning)............ J. Gaivin Ewing 
Zanesville* (Muskingum)......... JOHN A. WILLIAMS 
OKLAHOMA rer oe 
Arapahoe (Custer)....... ....+....-- Holcombe 
Keolers to F. A. Snodgress aad Judge R J. Shive. 
Beaver~ ( Beaver)..........c0ecccccssocees ‘Tracy 
Chan SERED ccnns. secsccs J. B. A. Robertson 
Refers to First National . 
E] Reno* (Canadian)................ ----Chas. L. Crum 
Guthrie* Logan).................0-+- . 8. Green 





Francisco Bank (Ltd.), Portland. 


Salem* (Marion) ................... John W. Re 
Lhe Dalles* (Wasco) ..........-. Hunti & Wilson 
Toledo (Lincoln) ........22--.00-se0++-- . E. Hawkins 
Ualew*® (Ualemd ..cc0c cccccsccecccss.. coccce L. J. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Alexandria (Huntingdon)............. Send to Tyrone 
Aliquippa (Beav:r)........----.....-++ Send to Beaver 
Ail guouy* (Allegheny)........... McCready & Moore 
Alientown* (Lehigh)............... Charlies R. James 
Altoona (Biair)........ se. guiemaieaitell J. S$. LEISENRING 
Solicitor for First National Bank of Altoona. 
Ambler (Mon ne ccecasesece. Send to Norristown 
Ambridge + ecee a Beaver 
oo eneeeseeseesccoss @ 
A-nlapa ion, (Reet). b eecceceescoce coves mS. oo 
Baden (Beaver).........---- 
Beaver* (Beaver).............. “WevanD ae & MOORHEAD 
aver Fails (Beaver) ..... aeseeeseeeee Sond to ver 
Bellwood (Blair) .........c00--+---++0+- 
sellefonte* (Centre) ............-.+ sence Jehn M. Dale 
Benton (Columbia) .... ............. eoceus . Karns 
Bloomebergs /Ost Didaeieaie Sod - ow Dey 
i icctcvcecntdnt 
DEER TED cwcccscnce cocccctsomsas Leach 


Pryn Mawr (Montgomery)......... William R. Fisher 
Carbondale (Lackawana)............- Monag 
Refers to Miners & Merchants’ Bank. 
Carlisle* (Cumberland) .............. Herman Berg, Jr. 
Chambersburg” (Franklin) ... «++... W. Alexander 
Chester (Delaware)............ ..- esse E. Johnson 
Olarion* ( Panocecocccceccce cece: & 
Cleartield* (Cleartield).......... Send to Curwensville 
Coilege Hil! (Beaver) ..................Send to Beaver 
Collegeville —eney) paeesees Send to Norristown 
Guameiiortie (HEI s6008e ccnces seeene Wm. A. 
Conshohocken ( nay .-..Send to Norristown 
Conway (Beaver) -..........0....0000 to Beaver 
Couderspurt* Potion) posses asacce socece A.N. 
Carwensville (Clearfield).............. Ww. E. Patton 
Commercial law and litigation a specia: ty. 
Danville* (Montour) ..........-....+. Wm. Kase Weat 
Doylestown* (Bneks).................. Jobn'D James 
Duneanaville (Blair) .........-..-.-.+- Send to Tyrone 


—— (Cameron). ......... Kane - & MoNarney 
BP GR icinks ccccdusenncoccecs: A. DAVENPORT 
Ga Sate vc” iets ‘iy’ ane in the-ety of 
Erie. General practice, corporation commer- 
cial law in Federal and State Courts. 
Franklin* (Venango).................. teil 
Refers to Fran Sav. Bank & Internationa) 
Freedom (Beaver)............-..«-««+- he Beaver 
Ge.tysvurg’ (Adams) ..................-- 
Greens' ( Westmoreland)... FRANK a wanena 
Greenville (Mercer). .................-.0+- 
Harrisburg* (Vaupbin) 


w. —- tp Hlarinbarg trast On 2, Kee Mite 


Refers 
Ne 








———e—_— 


7? 
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Hatboro (Montgomery)....... .... Send to Norristown | Pittston (Luzerne)........, .............¥. OC. Mosier- 
ines ponccccecsdaneeen John J a Port Matilda (Center)......  ..........Send to Tyrone SOUTH DAKOTA. 
| ee (Biair)........ Robert W. Pottstown (Montgomery).............Georve L. 
, one A. T. Searle | ‘otteville’ (Sohuy'kill)................. A. W. ick | Aberdeen* i a ee J. E. Adams 
Pemeatows C — occen F Ley —— Refers to any bank at this place. Alexandria* (Hanson)...............-.- PA 
untingdon* (Huntingdon)... Send to Tyrone | Panxsutawney (Jefferson)........... b L. Fisher | Bangor* (Walworth)......-....0000---«-- W. R. Green 
Jenkintown (Montgomery). . Samuel H. High eS Se | | First Na- | Bonesteel (“regory) ...........-.------ jeo. A. Jeflers 
Johnstown (Cambria).. .-- HORACE R. ROSE tional Banks. Ref rs to Security State Bank of Bu’ 
wo law and since meee Mer | Reading” (Berks).......................Ira M. Becker pm : = osc ccseccacces Cuthbert & Carlson 
cantile reports. Jepositions en Notary in am PRU cconescésaccecesceoss 
office. Refers to the First National Bank. Rapooideiie Seiten). 0 M.teDomate Clear Lake’ — ecccccccesconccs- ane 5. Allen 
Ridgway* (HIK)...... -.0.-sccsesee- Fred H Ely | Custer (Caster)......-....... eceecee - L. Grantham 
Cancaster* (Lancaster) Roaring Spring —,.......... Send to Tyrone peabweey: = ery S 
A. S. HERSHEY. 47 Grant st. My individual atten- ieeaed die upeniavnsccese Send to Beaver : gape i& p= + 
tion given to collections. Refers to Northern ersford (Montgomery) ... .... Send to Norristown Hot Springs’ Fall piste 9 wid L. C. Kemp 
National Bank, Conestoga National Bank and Schwenkeville (Montgomery). ...- Send to Norristown ee, 


People's National Bank. 


Lanedale (Montgomer,) ..... .-.. Send to Norristown 
Latrobe* (Westmoreland) .........Frank B. Hargrave 
Lebanon* (Lebanon)............. ...... A. F. Seltzer 
us Ns cntday mani M. Edward Shaughnessy 
Lewistown* (Mifflin) .. abil oward ( Lantz 
Lock Haven* (Clinton) ......... .....-- H. T. Hal) 
saheney City (Schuylkill).......... Robert P. Swank 
Martinsburg (Blair) «ssaenee «oeeesbond to Tyrone 
Manch Chunk* (Carbon). .............. Craig & Loose 
—_ (Allegheny) ..............Thos. E. Finley 
ifth ave. 
tiie (Crawford)..........+....-Joshna Doug'ass 
Media* (Delaware) ...... ...... James Watts Mercur 
PT MED, .. as necccossedancuitahin John W. Bel) 
Miffiinburg (Union) ................Horace P. Glover 
Milton (Northumberland).............Frank M. 
Monaca (Beaver) .. ..-. Send to Beaver 


Monongahela City (W ashington). ...W. Parke Warne 
Mount Carmel! (Northumberland) 


vongres A vouent. Refers to Mount Carme! 
Banking ( 


Mount Pleasant ‘ W esmaoreland)......... se A. Cort 
Nanticoke (Luzerne . ‘ ‘ P. Robins 
Natalie (North .» berland)..... Send to ident Carmel 
New Brighton (Beaver)............... S-nd to Beaver 


ae Castle* (Lawrence) ......... GREGORY & DICKEY 
Refer to the First National Bant, Nationa! Bank 
of Lawrence County and Citizens’ ‘Nat 1 Bank. 


Norristown" (Montgomery)........... Samue' H. High 
Oil (Venango) -seeeeeees. Ach & Specr 
PR A First ‘ational Bank. 
Osceola Mills (Cleartield .. ....Send to Tyrone 
Pennsylvania Furnace (Huntingdon). Send to Tyrone 


PHILADELPHIA: (Philadelphia) 


— LEVIN & SMYTH, Provident Apoort 
and corporation law. 

- thorvnghiy modern and well weno 
Depo sitions taken by Notary J uae ft — 
nelly ‘ferences: New York: J. Spencer 
Terner  ; Abegg & Re hb; MeKeason & 
Robine, Parke, * & Co, Fruz & La Rue; 
B. Aliwau & Co Philadetphis : Provident 
Life & Tr ; Fou tn Street National 
Bank; John & Tames Wobson: Pi t borg Plate 
Glass (o: H W Johns-Manville Co.; Har- 
rison Bris & U» , Inc 

. R. CASSEL. 32 Drexel Building. Corporation, 
comm re ai ia» ad collections Keferences: 
Philadeiph a office Connectiont Mutual Life 
Insure nee Co. of Ha tford, Conn; Unmeon Sure- 
ty & Gua wnt Co,Krause Ingham & Heis- 
ter. and Philad~ phia office American Preser- 
vers Co. 


A. MORTON COOPER, 1211-1214 Stephen Girard 
Bldg. Geneia! commercial and Orphan's Court 
ractice. Collections and insolvency ii tigation. 

fers to The Continental Title & Trust Co. 


SOSEPH A. REED, Suite 1111-1114 Stephen Girard 
Bldg, 2) South Twelfth st. General practice, 
corporation and commercial law, and colleo- 
tions, specialties. Refers to Union Trast Co., 
Howett 4 WarnerCo Dry Goods, 429 Market 
st.: Fry, Glang & Hall, carpetings, 1025 Mar- 
ket st.; The Korgner Co., tire-bricks. 23d Ab. 
Race streets Derr Haney Co., Notions. 


REPETTO & REPETTO, 717 Walnut st. General 
tice. Collec ions and -ommercial law 
fer to Union Nat'l Bank, Atlantic Vity, NJ. 


WAGNER & CRAWFORD, 328 Chestnut streot 
Established 149 Prompt attention given to 
claims of «!! kinds in Philadelphia and 


out the Un ed States 
Public. Refe to Philadelphia Trust isn 
Deposit Co and Central National Bank 

Distance ‘Phone. 


P burg (Centre) ..... -Geo. W. Zeigier 
to the First National Bank 
Phoenixville ((*hbesier).............. -H. H. Gilkyson 
Refers to Farmers & Merchants’ N. ational Bank 


of Phoenixvi:!+ 
PITTSBURG: (Allegheny) 


ALBION E. BEST, 508 Diamond st. General law 


collections and Notary Public. Ref 
Freehold Bank. poten 





Scranton” (Lackawanna) 


J. W. McDONALD, 910 to 913 Mears Bldg. General 
practice. Collections and commercial law a 
poaay. Refers to Dime Deposit & Discount 


Shamokin (Northumperland)......... D. W. Shepman 
Shenandoab (Schuylkill) ...... Edward W Shoewaske: 
Smethport* (McKean)............ .. E. R. Mavo 
Soudvrton (Montgomery)..... .... Send to Norristown 
South Bethlehem (Northampton) ......J. ) Brodhead 


Spruce Creek (Huntingdon)............Send to Tyrone 


St. Mary's (Elk Co.) .. D J. Driscoll 
Geaheey” (Northumberland). . tem Mo Wiliams 
uehanna (Susquehanna). . ...John D. Mille 
fers to the and City National Banks. 
Fees oer) naasieyntenece ..H. B. Graefi 
Tioga (Tioga 5 aeditedeinev sodas mS . Sm th 
Tionesta* ( rent ppedidinbekescccee --..-P. M. Clark 
Titusville (Crawford)............... Sam nel Grambine 
Trappe (Montgomery) .... ........Send to Norristown 
Tremont (Schuylkill)........... ROBERT S. BASHORE 
26 West Main street. 
Troy (Bradford) ............-+.++-- Charles L. Fellows 
Tyweme (Beate) ...00c cccee- 20. cece. G. LLOYD OWENS 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Uniontown” (Fayette)................-H. L Robison 
Warren* (Warren Denes ....Dinsmoor & Peterson 









ashingwn), 
Watsontown (Northumberland). 
West Bricgewater (Beaver).... 
Wellsboro ( 
Wilkes 


os ANSART, 15 8. Franklin st. Commercial 
w and litigation a specialty. 

itiediaia (Blair) ........--0000++- Send to Tyrone 

Williamsport* (Lycoming) 
canges 6. & ~~" A for Lycoming 
West Branch National Bank 
sadietion ef Willameoeet Williams- 
Lag 8, Williamsport Water 


“i Bo. Pennaylvania T ele phone Ce., The H. B. 
Claflin Co. and RB. G Co. 


York* (York) 


ROSS & BRENNEMAN, 10 West Market st. (H.C. 
Brennem +n, N. Sanborn Ross.) G-neral prac- 
tice. Contested litigation and corporation law. 
A.J. Brenneman Mar. Collection Department. 
Refer to City Bank or any bavk of York, Pa. 


JOHN F. KELL. Refers to First National Bank. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


mal Uy, sol ek ERE pte 
New (Ne soeeseocesss-ses ohn OC. Barke 
Pa *Rockes (Providence Duce cones C. J. Farnsworth 
Providence’ (Providence) eet . EPKE 
48 Custom House Street. Refers to the Industrial 


Trust Cv. 
Warren (Bristol)...................«- Charlies B. Mason 
Woeaterly (Washington) ............... Albert B. Crafts 


Woonsocket (Providence)............ William G. Rich 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Aiken* (Aiken)............ -. .G. W. Groft 
Barnwell* (Barnwell) . . Bel! nger, . Townsend & Greene 


Refer to Citizens’ Savings Bank 
Beaufort* (Beaufort) 


Camden* (Kershaw) L. A. Wittkowsky 
Refers to Bank of Camden and Farm-rs and Mer- 
chants’ Bank. 


CHARLESTON* (Charleston) . William Mosley Fitch 


Chestor* (Chester) ...............-.-- Ashbel G. Brice 
Columbia* (Richland) .................W. Boyd Evans 
Gaffney* (Cherokee)..............----.-. .J.C Otte 
Wille) ............... Isaac M. Bryan 

Newberry* (Newberry)........ .... Sease & Dominick 
Orang*buarge’ (Orangepurg) Wo. FE & BERRY 
ections, mercantile reports and o mmoercial law 

net See Re'er to People's Sank. 


fo ere Wilson & Wilson 

— to National nion Bauk of Rock Hill. 
a (Spartanburg)........ Gomar & Simpson 
ee (UB ccnccccscccccncccccce Thomas B. Butler 





Medison: (Lake) ....-...«- -D. D. Holdridge & Son 

Milhank (Grant) .... Thad L. Faller 
Refers to First National ‘Bank. 

Mitohel] (Davisan)...................H. pe Le ee me 


Mound (Campbeil).........-...- 

Onida* (Bully) ..............-.- an fcPall 

Pierre’ ‘Haghas). na BURDETT C. THAYER 
Refers to Pierre National Bank. 

Rapid ity” (Pemnmygton).............- A. K. Gardner 


Redfield (Spink) 
Sterling & Clark. Refer to Meroc>ants’ Ban 
Rank of Redfie'd State Bank of Dolan’s 
Jawes Kiver Back. 


Wm Issenhuth. Refers to Bank of Redfield and 
Redfield National Bank. 


UX FALLS" (Minnehaha) 

BAILEY & VOORHEES. Attorneys for Sioux Falls 
Nat'l Bank, R. G. Dan & Co., [linois Central 
Railroad Co. and Western Union Telegraph Co, 

BATES & FA’LIMAN. Attorneys fo Minnehah® 
Nati nal Bank of So x Falls; Inter: ati 
Harvester Co. of America; Nor hwest Thresh- 
er Co. a d Nurihwestern Telephune Co. of 
Minn appolis 

C. A. CHRIST PHERSON General law practice. 
Reference: Sioux Falls Savings Bank. anu 
specialty prompt and vigerous attention 
business odin my care. 

Sisseton* ( Roberts) 

Howard Babcock. Refers to First National Bank 

of Sisseton. 


Barrington Lane & Son. Refer to Sisseton StateB’k. 


Tyndall* (Bon Homme).............- Elliott & Stilwell 
Vermillion* ‘ Peacce o sca0e Gascenes JARED RUNYAN 
wand 


Watertown’ (Coddington). saseesseeeeeeedOhm Nicolson 


Webster* (Da y 

FRANK SEARS. References: Farmers & Mer- 
chants’ Bank, Woeb<ter, and Ab-+rdeen Na- 

tional Bank, aberdeen; Hon. J, H.-MocCoy, 

Circuit Judge. 


Witmot (Roberts) ..... ecce- seceeceeees-J. J. Batterson 
Yankton* (Yankton)....... PALATES R. E. McDowell 


TENNESSEE. | 


Allentown (Carter)..............8end to Elizabethton 
Bristol* (Sullivan UME). cocccecceeses cosces Cartin & 
Brownsville’ (Haywood)........ : 
Butler (Johnson) ........-..-.- Send 
Con (Hickman). ««««+-Clagett & = 


ean w.L. 
* (Hamilton) ........... Smith & Carewel 
iomery 


Ae ————_, Mion & Scale 

Colvmbia* (Manry)........ . a 

Covineton (Tipton). ..... SANFORD & McCLEL NE 
Refe: to Fa mera & Merchants Bank 

Cu noerland Gap ‘Claiborue, 

Elizabeth 


ton* ( Pissccese Pupourene Tipton & Miller 
Franklin* (Williamson) ..... Eggleston & oo 
Refer to Natienal Rank of Franklin and - 
son County a & Trust Co., Franklin. 
Jackson” (Madison) . eoecaccecccecece Wiltiam @. Lynn 
Kenton (Obion) -.............--s0--eeee E. R. Bruce 


y (Knox) 
INGERSOLL & PEYTON. Refer to City National 
Bank, | — eae Nat. Bank aud Third Na- 


Lenoir Re Send to Loudon 
Leudon* ( D.cccee aqinequecennetn J. E. 


* ( 
ea oy LEH AN. Refer to Manhattan Savings 
Bank & Trust Co. 


Morristown" (Hamblen) ........Shields & Mountcastile 





Nashville (Davidson) .............. Moore & ee 
Newport* ( Puatdeccdcevcecunceccesee W. O. Mims 
Pu aski* (Giles) ........ J. B. Stacy 
Roan Mountain (Carter) .. Send to Elizabethton 
Sbell ( ) .Send to Elizabethton 
. (White) ... .Snod, 
iton* ena sobosuts aiker & Hant 
Watertown (Wilson) ...........  ........ J 
Refers to the Bs Bank of Watertown. 
Wa (Hamphreys) .......-. -----+ JF. 
Winchester (Franklin ..---Ollie W. Anderton 
Refers to Bank of Winchester aad B'« of Decherd 
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TEXAS. 

Dbilene* (J aylor)........... eneeeeeeee-Kirby & Kirby 
A (J Reepapskteemaeneg Send to Cleburne 
Alvin Ae (sob pcanecessecn cesccennnnenne 
Angloton | Brazoria) Sen 

‘mout (Stonewall) Jv. 
ta (Cass)........ 
Austin* (‘Travis) ..... 
Bartlett (Williamson) 
* (Bastrop)... J 
Beauniont, enn Oo... ee W. M. CROOK 


Attorney and Counselor at law. Rooms 1. 13, 15 & 17 
Blanchetie Estate Bide. Practice in all State and 
Felera: (‘ourts. (ommercial law. Refers to Beau- 
mont National bank. 


SE SEED. sccm cccccccccevcce Arthur M. Monteith 
Bowie (Montague) ..-.................- Speer & Speer 
(Movulloch)................-s- F. M. Newman 


rs ty Commercial Bank of Brady. 





Srasoria (Bragoria) ............L.J. & W. D. Wilson 
Brenham* (Washington) ...................- B. Bryan 
Brenmond (Robert+on)............ Moorehead & Smith 
Refer to Brenmoud Bank. 
wood" (Brown) ...........- Goodwin & Grinnon 
Caddo Mills (Hunt) ................. Send to Commerce 
Cameron* (Milam) .................- T. 8S. Henderson 
Campbell (Hunt) ...........-...... Send to Commerce 
Celeste (Hunt) ..................... Send to ap en 
Oleburne* (Johnson)............... .....- 
6 Randolph & Webb 
ists naieebdaccovassias J. R. CAMPBELL 


Refers to Bank of Collinsville. 


Columbia (Brazoria) ................... B. Loggins 
Columbus (Colorado) .............. tee McCormick 
Commerce (Hunt)....................---- G. 0. GREEN 
Refers to Ablowich & Green, at this place. 
Conroe od Dc dgtanthapenaim T. E. em 
Corno >... Sgpbpbemapenmebanener =f -* Commence 





Corsicana* (Navarro) W. J. WEAVER. 


Special attention to collections, corporation, real 
oe and commercial law. 


Pt SRD .occcc ccc concecess Send to Cleburne 

Senay Hopkins) Dikierepcebbpmoaien Send to Commerce 

Dallas* ( iibisiesansiasecencangie’ Hill & Dabney 
Decatur’ (Wiss). an assceeee-seees-Sponcer & Basham 

Denison — haeibe osessosoebscted I. M. Standifer 

Denton’ Alvin C. Owsley 

Scott & Brelsford 





” s) 
aa, +4 SMITH Attorney for Houston National 


Hubbard Ci one iapsdadeeienineg Lee Fris 
Wefers to Firat Natioval Bank or Allen & Ones 
Joshua Gone opnron) ihisieipeasescucsel Send to Cleburne 
Dreititcnbpoenecesd Send to Commerce 
La Grego (Payeiie Seb stunhinnnonhenl Geo. E. Lenert 
hiseGnesesuucessess Send to Commerce 
Lufkin aes itibhnernooncesed W. J. TOWNSEND 


Refers to Angelina County National Bank. 





Palo Pinto (Palo Pi-to)............. CHAS. W. MASSIE 
Commercial ii igat on especially. 








Texarkana (Rowie)..... ...- 
Feats Tenarbens Heteng Desk, A.C. Stewart, 
or any “tate official or reliable business 

wager Texarkana. 


(Smith)..................W. 8. Herndon & Sons 
elasco (Brazoria) ...... eeeessenceees W. W. Anderson 


-R. R. LOCKETT 


Venus (Johnson)....... vidisetien So sees Send to Cleburne 





Waco’ (McLennan)......... ......FOSTER & JORDAN 
Commercial, ban 






courts, 5S Refers to Provident 
National Bank Associated Officers of the 
Mer: oe — ——, equipped and 
aggressive al baminese mpt per- 
sonal dns ean to 

Waxahachie’ (Ellis)..............-..-- 

Weatherford’ (Parker)... pesousoenens aa R. Vivrett 

Wichita Falla* (Wichita)..... ««----d. H. Barwise, Jr 

Wolf A GI sc acdesencconcvecs Send to Commerce 

Wood * (Tyler)..... Se cccccoeoseenoes J. A. Mooney 

UTAH. 

Brigham* (Box Elder) .................- J. M. Coombe 
an* (Cashe)......... oceee-----0.C, Walters 

Ogden* (Weber) McCormick 

Provo* (Utah 


).- 
Richfield (Sevier) 


Salt Lake* (Salt Lake) 
BOOTH, LEE & RITCHIE, 5th floor Auerbach Block. 
Commercial litigation especially. 


es So 4 & SHEPARD, Suite 120-123 Commercial 
Com mercial, corporation and mining 
—; . alties. Refer to Commercial Na 
tional k of this city. References furnished 

at any point where required. 


VERMONT. 

Alburgh (Grand Isle)............. Send to St. Albans 
Barre ( Washington) ................ -«--F. 8. Wilhams 
ST cscnncccons 000 ceseks F. W. Baldwin 
Bellows Falls (Windham)..... sesescageser F. A. Bolles 
Brandon (Rutland)............... ---Edward 8. Marab 

eboro (Windham)............ .....- Frank Stowe 
Barlin * (Chittenden) .............. 


gton 
RUSSELL W. TAFT Refers to Merchants’ National 
Bank & Burlington Trust Co., Barlington. 
Cambridge (Lamoille)............-- Send to Hyde Park 


Felchville (Windsor) ............... Gilbert A Davis 
Hyde Park* (Lamoille).............. ¥. H. McFarland 
Lyndonville (Caled i. oepescieasens J. T. Gleason 
Refers to National of Lyndon. 
pee ae (Washington) use& Howland 
( 
Northfield (Was 





St. Johnsbury* (Caledonia) iat Ble 
White River Junction (Windsor) ....Wm. m. Batche der 


Windsor, (Windsor) ................ Gilbert A. Davis 
Refers to Windsor Savings Bank and Woodstock 
National Bank at Woodstock. 

Woodstock" (W Ritcuweowes «««---F. C. Southgate 

VIRGINIA. 
* (Alexandria)....... +««+---Bamuel G. Bent 

Berkeley (Norfolk)...............«.+- See Portsmouth 

SE SN .cccenskneteénenas atnosi Fulton Kegley 

arlottesvilie* ‘Albemarle)............- Frank Gilmer 
ag (Pittaylvania)............-.--. See Danville 

Clifton Forge ( heny)...... .... Geo. K. Anderson 

ees Lhe igi me pesccousseeces A. C. EDMUNDS 


ain st. General practice. eae Federal 

mee Danville and Chatham, Va. Commercial 

Law and Collections. Refers to First National 
Bank and og Tobacco Co. 

| ne ee canny mee behesensone . W.T. Fitehett 

ericksburg Sportaytvania) ... Marye & Fitzhugh 

Harrison b' titookingham a ‘ 


iecscessial Sipe & Harris 
Hot Springs (Bath)...............0--- J.T. McAllister 
Houston* (Halifax)................. James H. Guthrie 
Leesburg (Loudoun} ................... 
Refers to People’s National Bank of Leesburg 
Lexington’ (Rockbridge)... Greenlee D. Letcher 
Suc. to Letcher & er. Practices in State and 
. given prompt attention 
Lynchburg (Campbell)........... JAMES E. EDMUNDS 
Commercial Jaw and collections. RR hee ba gee 
a sm ay ee Refers to First N: Bank and 
People’s National Bank. 
Magrader (York)..............00.++se000+ . A. 
Manaseas* (Prince William) ...........A. W. Sinclair 
Manchester* ( )...c00+-.. Lawrence P. Poo 
Mathews” (Mathews) ................... J. 


ae ~~ News* (Warwick)........... NELMS & WISE 
elms Bldg. References: The City bank or any 
city officer or banker. 
BICKFORD & STUART, First ee Bank Bldg. 
Refer to the First N National Ban 
a (Norfolk) 


. SELDNER, pe ie Commercial, collec 
ww. Litigation. Refers to any 


a o------- Bernard & Townsend 
(Norfolk).......... eovececesess N. Cassell 





Pulaski* (Pulaski) ..............--- ««+--O. C. Brower 

Richmond* (Henrico) 
EDWIN P. COX, Room 4. 1108 Ld Main st. Refers 
to Merchants’ } ational Bank and State Bank 


of pL me bly re. Scott & String- 


Roanoke (Roanoke)............--+«+-- JNO. H. WRIGHT 
General law practice. Loans and investments. 
rts: Rentabe City and Adjacent Coun’ 
se U. 8. Distnet and 
Courts. ere ational Bank. 


to First N 
. Dinwco ccenccoccccecesnese P. a. dr 
taunton* (Augusta) ........--.-«-<«+-- . 

‘ol ansemond).............---««<-+-+- Lee Britt 
Warrenton* (Fauquier)...........- cvccecds Eee 
Warsaw* (Richmond).................0. W. Chinn, Jr 

inchester* ( Frederick)..... eeseus seeedgne 
Wytheville* (Wythe)............ «++ H. M. Heuser 
WASHINGTON. 
Arlington (Sno Decccce cocccnccccesse L. N. Jonee 


homish 

Refers to any business house in Arlington. 
Colfax’ (Whitman)................-OCraven_& Cee 
Day ton* (Columbia)... ..........+.+--+--+- C. F. Bag ye 
Montesano (Chehalis). ...........-.-. .....W. H, Abel 
Mount Vernon* (Skagit) ........... ; 

Refers to any bank in County. 

hatcom 


New Whatcom’ (W yee Jeremiah Neterer 
North Yakima‘ (Yakima).......... Whitson & Parker 
Oakesdale (Whitman) ................. James F. Fisk 
ort fom CRsnnccccccesccescouses T. N. Allen 
| a -- «--«0e0.M. B. Sacho 
Cones ce ccanncscccse W. H. Harvey 

nam — 


GRAY & TAIT, 506 Mutual Life Bldg. Commer- 
cial, corporation, probate and min law, 
specialties. Keferences : Scandinavian-Ameri 
can Bank, Seattle; Kountze Bros., bankers, Ar- 
nold, Constable & Co., and Tefft, Weller & Co 
New York; McCornick & Co. bankers, and 
Nat’) Bank of the Republic, Salt Lake, Utah. 


HODGSON & ARMSTRONG, 349-51 Arcade Bldg. 
Refer to H O. Shvey & Co., Bankers; and 
The Peoples Savings Bank. 


— w, pamacensy. ~ = and 306, 
on ock. ers to ashington 
Sasienal Bank. 


Snohomish” (Snohomish) 
South Bend* (Pacific) .............. Hewen & Stratton 


Spokane* (Spokane) 
f In general ce 20 years. 
Refers to any k or prominent: 
SAMUEL R. STERN NY at sone en te. 
» > mong m 
are, Hie, aerbaah 

630-633 ohnson, New Yor oran, 

Mayer & Pe aey vy 
Tue ROOKERY rup & Levinson, C 
ANNEX. sents Board of Trade, San Fran- 
cisco; Merchants’ Protective 
Union, Portland. Oreg. 

Collection Department. 





Tacoma‘ (Pierce) 
ALLYN & ALLYN, (Frank Allyn, Frank Allyn, Jr.) 
321 i, | 5 Refers to London & San 
cisco ‘ederal and State Judges, &o. 


Walla Walla* (Walla Walla)................ W. Clark 


WEST VIRGINIA. 






Addison (Webster) ..............5ee Webster Springe- 

Bluefield (Mercer) .. --.W. W. jaca 

Bue * (Upshur) .. 

Camden-on-Gauley (Webster, Send to Webster S 

Charleston* (Kanawha)..... Brown, Jackson & 

Charlestown* Soli sendtedeces cee W. Brown 
Refers to Bank of Charlestown 

Clarks! (Harrison)......... W. Lynch 

Cowen (Webster) ...........- fend to Webster Springs 


Erbacon (Webster) ......... Send to Webster springs 
Fairmont* (Marion) ..............-.--.- 


a. Yo ette)............Payne & Hamilton 
wha Valley Bank ami Charleston 
National Bank, both of Charleston, W. Va. 


Grafton* (‘Taylor).........---..---.---- J.L. He hmer 

ba * (Cabell) ............- Vinson & Thompeon 

OO F. M. Reynolds 

Kingwood (Preston).....-..-- CARLETON C. PIERCE 
fers to ——— National Bank. 


Lane's Kottom (W ebster)... Send to Webster § 
Martinsburg* (Berkeley) ..-- ae Fl 

Maysville* Grant) .......----- ---++--.++-- E. L. Judy 

Vontgomery (Fayette). . D. Smith, Jr. 

Morgantown‘ (Monongalia).. “inazerte & STEWART 

fer to the Farmers & ey Bank here. 

* (Marshall) .....-. 


* (Wetzel) 


“ik W. NEWMAN. Collectin. arose 
" ec! 
The New M artineville Ban ames Hill Me Mont. 


Oblinger 


Ferttolin 
Ober. BY. Morgan, Jas.’ "y Hissine Matohant 





. Simpson & Showacr~ 





—— © 


Ar Sener “Nee 
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Petpet (W ood) Waat Superior (Dongias)............ Winsor & Winser | Sydney* ore Breton) 
Van Wiakle & Ambler. Refer to the Parkersburg | Whitehall* (Trempealean)............ Send to Arcadia ROSS & ROSS, Ross Block. Refer to Bank 
National and First National Framers my , rma of Mevtreal a ssi Sean 
Petersburg (Grant) ids & Forman wy ter).. ........... Longwo 
Refer to Keyser Rank, Keyser, => ae OMING. ay .Send to tt, 
Point Pleasant* (Mason occece pencer * ren sor (Hants) ..............- 
Refere to Merchants’ National Bank. Basin City” (Big Horn).......---------7- WS; Collins | Yarmouth* (Yarmouth).....Sandford H. Pelton, K. 0. 
Ravenswood SD coccashavoneste N.C. Prickitt oO *( ‘atrona)... eh ae SS Fred. Hammond 
ley* (Jackson). . -s+e+e+eeeeesSoaman & Baker | ‘hevenne* (Laramie) .. ; & W Mann ONTARIO. 
Bala at Mee (Pleasants) .-.-.+-+-+-+ece00 4. J. Porter | Cody (Big Horn)...- H. 3. HUNTINGTON 
8 (Ty 1OT) ..cccc--cccccccce Me BEOCS Hunt Vouglas* (Converse .Wm. F. Mecum Barrie* (Simooe) Donald Ross 
ncer, (Roane) .. -- THOMAS P. RYAN | Evanston* (Uinta).. Robert S. Spence | Believille* (Hastin, gs AROS ce William N. Ponton 
Reters to the Bank of Spnoer. Lander* (Fremont) - ..-E. H. Chatham* (Kent) iin - Wilson, Pike & Gundy 
Sutton* (Braxton) MORRISON & RIDER | Laramie* (Albany).. N. E. Corthell Galt (Waterloo) ccnet> calles ” Milli 
Refer to the Sutton Bank. Newcastle’ (Weston)..............-..---- Griggs Bros tine! Dees? 
Wainville (Webster) ...... Send to Webster Springs | Rawtins* (Carbon)........... ....-- HOMER MERRELL Hamilton“ Wentworth) .cott, Lees ictemneaghen 


Wayne* (Wayne) Chapman Adkins 
Webster Springs (Webster) .Thurmond & Wooddell 


Commerciai law and cullections. Reter to Buck 
hannon Bank, Buckhannon, W. Va. 
Wellsburg* (Brooke)....... 0+: sate W.M. Werkman 


Wheeling* (Ohio) 

T. M. Garvin. Special attention given to ongee- 
izing corporations ander the laws of West 
Prompt and careful attention giver commercial 
litigation and collections. Attorney for Center 
Wheeling Bank 

Williamson* (Mingo) 

DOUGL*S W BROWN. Refersto James Donivan, 
Clerk County Court, Mingo Co. 

own & Goodykoontz. Refer to Bank of 


illiamson. 


WISCONSIN. 


Algowa (Kewaunee)........  .......-... M. T. Parker 
Refers to Bank of Algoma. 


Antigo* (Langiade) ...................John H. Trever 
Appleton* (Outagomie) ........... LYMAN E. BARES 


Arcadia (Trempealean) .....R'CHMOND & enwone 
References: Bank of Arcadia, —_ ot Whitehall. 
Bank of Galesville, Bank of 
Ashiand* = ged aneneccunesnsecsee D. E. Richter 
GS .ceadvcounnsscaenell Bentley & Kelly 
Beloit (Rook). nuccos coccescoacssecess LD. Woolsey 
Blair ooo SE aa: Send to 


Gran 

Boo Sore Blaine. Refers to Bank of A. J. Pipkin 
and State Bank of Boscobel. 

William E. Howe. Refers to Bank of A. J. Pipkin 


at Boscobel. 

(Marquette) ..........2. ...0-- A. L. Wood 
Fails* (Ohippown) cuceces Jenkins & Jenkins 
Clintonville (Waupaca).............. G & Lehr 
bus — ecoccescccecce ----Paul D. Durant 
Danville ( escssesees to Columbus 
a Payette). eocccccese ---Orton & Osborn 
BPEIIED. ccccceeccces eseceseeed. 3 Hoskins 
(Columbia) ...... ocepece Send to Columbus 
Eau Claire* (Eau Claire)....... E. M. & F. D. Bartlett 
Eleva (Trem Sl oscesctenunnaae Send to Arcadia 

Ettrick (Trempealean) ............... Send to 
Fall River (Columbia) ............ Send wo Columbus 
Fond du Lac* (Fond dn Lac).......... E. P. Worthing 
*Galesville (Trempealean) ............ Send to Arcadia 
Green Bay* (Brown) .........: John C. & A. C. Neville 

Refer to Green Rav Water Co. 

Independence (Trempealeau)......... Send to Arcadia 


-Janesville* (Rock) 
et 1% (O. HL), JEFFRIS (M. G.) & MOUAT (M. 
0.), 10 West Milwaukee st. Attorness for 
First National and on & Mechanics’ 
Savings Banks. All notaries. colleo- 


tion department. 

Keyser (Columbia) ................ Send to Columbus 
Kenosha* (Kenosha)............ McDowell & Kroncke 
‘Kewaunee * (Kewaunee) cocces sanceounit John Wattawn 
La Crosse* (La Crosse .«---. Miller & Wolfe 
Lancaster i... "Bushnell, Watkins & Moses 
Lowell (Dodge) ................-.0.- Send to Columbus 
Madisun~ (Dane) 


RALPH W. }*CKMAN, Commercial and Corporation 
law. Refers to First National Bank and Bank 
of Wisconsin. 

Marinette* (Marinette) ...............Quinlan & Daily 
“MILWAUKEE*’ (Milwaukee) 
John F. Burke, 904 Pabst Bldg. 


New London Pret Nationa wsepanooged go Caaien A Holmes 
Refers to t 
Oconto* (Ocento).................. cis X. Morrow 
Oahikoah® (Winnsiag’) wecces cocccce Hame & Oellerich 
ain 
“Osseo (Trempealean) .................Send to Arcadia 
(Coiumbia) ...... coccesees —ogesanal 5S. Baker 
Rinwecccoaumbbndnaenn . A. 
> [a sa ete 
seeville (Dodge) ............ 00... Send to Columbus 
Srovony’ Boint’ (Poriage)...Raymeed Owes a Pen 
en 
St. —— SUD Cancndascenecduti P. Jerdee 
San P. i wéssco psanseunned Send to Columbus 
‘Buperior® (Douglas) «++: s0ssaeeeene-S00 West Superior 
Trem (Trempealean)..........Send to Arcadia 
Viroqua* (Vernon) ................. Graves & Mahony 
“Waterloo (Dane) ................... Send to Columins 
Watertown (Jefferson)........... William H. Woodard 
Waupaca* (Wau ) cocccccccsceccces 
* (Marathon) puaaeenenes Ryan, Hurley & Jones 


Practice in all courts, State and Federal. Com- 
mercial, corporation and mining law. Refers to 
First National Bank of Rawlins or any bank in 
State of Wyoming. 
Rock Springs* (Sweetwater).......Taliaferro & Watts 
Sheridan* (Sheridan)................. E. E. Lonabaagn 
Sundance* (Crook) ...........+-..+++-- Meivin Nichols 





PORTO RICO. 


GAN JUAN ....cccescccccceccecs Joseph Anderson, Jr 





PHILLIPPINE ISLANDS 


CS EES ee ate ee Lyons & Wolfson 





HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 





Riven cnscacccodaasd ededégeseccecce. Wise & Nickens 
Refers to First Bank of Hilo am 
RE. cncncns satecelsabetesncecs . 8. Humphreys 
CANADA. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 









Send to Nelson 
... Send to Nelson 
--.---Baker & Potts 
Taylor & Han 

Send to N 
-Howay & Reid 
-Send to Nelson 
.Bend to Nelson 
.Send to Nelson 
.Send to Nelson 
.Send to Nelson 
....L. H. Hallett 
---«--Drake, Jackson & Helmcken 


< NITOBA. 
Brandon* (Brandon)....... ........<««+- H. L. Adolph 


a ~ > ss ee OS. A. E. Wilkes 


..@. 8. Hallen 
..-E Anderson 
Tupper, i 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Fredericton (York) ............«..-. ARTHUR R. SLIPP 
Refers to The Bank of Nova Scotia and The Peo- 
ple’s Bank of Nova Scotia. 

estmoreiand 


Moncton (W 
St. John* (St. veut H 









*( 
peg(Selkir k)M’ 





arleton)-. Fis 
of Nova Scotia and People’s Bank 


NEW FOUNDLAND. 
St. Johns (St. Johns)............ 0+. Kent & Howley 


NORTH WEST TERRITORIES. 


Calgary* (Alberta Ter.).. W. L. Bernard 
Edmonton (Alberta Ter.).............. Taylor & Boyle 
Regina ( Assiniboia Ter.) -Haaltain & Robson 
Yorktown (Assiniboia .- James F. MacLean 


NOVA SCOTIA. 






— yp  ate ae thie 
Brid, water ( anenburg)......... Send to Lunenburg 
Chestre (Lunenburg) .........-...Send to Lunenburg 
HALIFAX” (Halifax)....... Harris, Henry & Cahan 
Lenunburg* (Lunenburg)...............8. A. Cheale 
Mahone Bay a2. aN ede Send to Leneeanee 
oe . Ww oa. - Fraser, ~~ & Graham 
orth Sy: (Cape Breton) ececes c ald & Butts 
a sapede sdesns connec Ok Ne 
-Croften U. McLeo, 
pwaead Send to Amherst, N. 8 








Kin, * (Frontenac)......-....--.---- Francis King 
ion (Middlesex) . ..............-.-- W =H. Bartram 

99 9 Dundas st. Refers to Molsons Bank, London 
branch, or Ontario Loan & Debenture Vo., London. 


Ottawa (Carleton 
MacCRAKEN, ’ HENDERSON & McDOUGAL, Barris- 
ters, Solicitors, etc. Sapreme ‘ourt and 
partmental Agents. Refer to Bank of Ottawa. 


McLAURIN & MILLAR (G. McLanrin, LL.B.; Hal- 
dane Millar), 19 Elgin st Barristers, Sx licitors, 


Notaries, ete. References: Bank of Ottawa; 

Deering Harvester Co., Chicago. 
Geaherthh (aOR) ..2022 ccccccccceccsccocces R. 8. Hays 
St. Catharines” (Lincoln)...........-- Collier & Burson 
TORONTO* (York) 

Douglas & Murray, 61 Victoria street. 

Toronto Junction (York)............ JOHN JENNINGS 
Windsor* (Essex) ........----.-0----+0++- Ellis & Ellis 


of —— nieeddianene Mellish & Mell sh 
Refer to Bank of 
idétidscccccstsesnaed John H. Bell 
QUEBEC. 
Danville (Shipton) ..................-..---- 
Refers to TownshipsB’k at ihichmmond. Que 
MONTREAL* (Montreal) ..........-- Butler & Abbott 
New Carlisle ae eden eee Edward Mill 


qui’ Gahan wared ni. Pentland & Stuart 





MEXICO. 


MEXICO (City of) 

J. L. STARR HUNT, Ca'le de Montealegre, No. 20. 
Alumnus of the Escuela Nacional Jurispra- 
dencia. Refers to Cyrus J. Lawrence & Sons, 
—_ s Wali st.. x Y.; J. MiltenVornell, of J. 
B &J.M Cornell, iron manufacturers, 26th at. 
cadittnamte N.Y.; Frederck Straus, 
firm of J & W. Selignan & Co, Mills 
N. Y¥.; Carl 4. Gersdorft. of Guthrie, Cra’ 

& Henderson. attorneys. 40 Wall st, N. = 
Commercial National Rank of Chicago, Dl 

and the Compania Banqurra Veracruzana of 
Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

A fee of #1.00 in cases of $50.00 or under must 
accempany claim, to pay postage ete., in locat- 
ing debtors. 





ENCLAND. 


LONDON (Middlesex 
= Burke ke, 7 New Square, Lincolns Inn 
& Mores Passage (opp. Law Courts) Carey st. 





FRANCE. 
PARIS. 


LEOPOLD GOIRAND, French Attorney. Avoue 
Place Vendome. Author of Treatise upon 
zane Mercantile yt and Practice of Courts, 
900 pages, price $5.00 it free. Baker, Voor- 
hees & Co.. publishers, N ew York; Stevens & 
Sons, London, publishers. 





JAPAN. 
YOKOHAMA. 


GEORGE H. SCIDMORE, Connsellor at Law. 


ROBINSONIAN INTEREST TABLES 


STUMPF & STEURER, 











20 Nassau Street NEW YORK 
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SPECIAL LIST OF ATTORNEYS 
W. F. DELANEY, 


Attorney at Law, 
KReoms 2 and 3 Commercial Hall, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 
COLLECTIONS AND CUMMERCIAL LAW. 





Refers to Mechanics’ Nationa! Bank. 





A. P BRADSTREET, 


Attorney at Law, 
Odd Fellows’ Bidg. WATERBURY, CONN. 


GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 





Refers to Thomaston National Bank, Thomaston. 





NEAL & BARBER, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


Rooms 58 to 61 Sonna Bidg, BOISE, IDAHO. 


Practice ip al) State and * +deral Courts, and before U.8 
Land Office. ¢ ommerciai, Corporation and Banking Litt- 
gation aspecial y Full) equipped collection department 
under management of abie attorney 

References: American hund'n & Trust Co.,of Baltimore 
City; Mercantile Adjusier, snow-( burcn and various otner 

lection agencies; ( apital State Bk of Idaho, Botse,idaho 





CaBLE ADpRkss “iikKBAR.” Kstablished 18s, 
HERBERT L. BAKER, 


Attorney on’ Counselor at Law, 
30 Ceurt Street. Ph «321.) BOSTON, MASS, 
Practice ip «a. tta and Federal Courts. 
Collections and (un. er ial Litigation given prompt 


attention Bankruptcy «.... Corporativun Law a specialty. 
“9 > im Make comuilsion to Herbert L. Baker, 
ublic. 


References: Beacon Trust & Safe Deposit Co. or any 
Boston. 





ALBERT C. HEULINGS, 
Attorney at Law, 


Temple Building. 415 Market Street, 
CAMDEN, N, J. 


GENERAL PRACTICE AND COLLECTIONS. 
Acts as resident agent for non-resident corporations. 
Refers to Nationa! State Kank and Security Trust Co 





J. Heepert Ports. Frank T. Hiue@ins- 
POTTS & HIGGINS, 


Lawyers, 
Notary Public in office. Bankruptcy & Corporation Law 
a Speciaity. 
COMMERCIAL TRUST COMPANY BUILDING, 
15 to 21 Kxchange Place, JERSEY CITY, N.J. 


Prompt and careful at:ention given to Collections, Com- 
mercial Litigation, and taking of depositions. New Jersey 
= for Co: porations incorporated under New Jersey 
ws. 


heferences :—Hud+on County Nationa! Bank ; Commer- 
cial Trust (0 





J BAYARD KIRKFA1RICE, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law. 


532 Prudential Bullding, NEWARK,N. J. 
HANDLES ALL KIND» UF LEGAL BUSLNESS. 


Refers to Fidelity Trust Co., Kesex County Nat’) Bank. 


GEORGE H. PEIRCE, 


Counselor at Law, 
164 Market Street, 





NEWARK, N., J. 
Master and *«xamuiner in Chancery, Supreme Court Com- 
missioner, Genera) Practice in State and United States 
Courts; Coliection Department. 
rts New Jersey Corporations Office and Organiza- 
tion Company 
References on Request. 





POWELL & CADY, 


Attorneys & Counselors, 


306 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
67 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. City. 





Practice in State and Federal Courts. 





J. W. McPONALD, 


Attorney ai Law, 


910 te 91% Mears Building, 
SCRANTON, «© © © © e.-c© = PA 


GENERAL PRACTICE. PERSONAL ATTENTION 
GIVEN ALL COLLEUTIONS. 





Refers to Dime Deposit & Discount Bank. 





N. SARGENT Koss. H. ©. BRENWEY AN. 


ROSS & BRENNEMAN, 


Attorneys at Law, 
GENER.L PRACTICE,: 
joliection Department, A. J. BRENNEMAN, MansaGER 
NOTARY PUBLIC. 
YORK, - . . a 8° BA 


Refer to City Bank, or any bank in city. 





A. & SELDNER, 


Attorney and Counselor ai Law, 


234 Main Street. Nertolk County, 


NORFOLN. WA. 
PRACTICE IN STATE AND FEUVEKAL COURTS. 
Commercial, Corporation and Real Estate —3__ zation. 
Reference: Any bank tn Norrolk. 


Long Distance Telephone 1023. Notary Public 





EDWIN P. COX, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Room 4, Merchants’ National Bank Building, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ocal Counse] for Southern Railway Cony , for City of 
Mancbester and ( ounty of Chesterfield. Oelery Public. 


References: Merchants’ Nationa) Kank, State Bank of 
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Did You Ever 
Use Press Clippings ? 


DO YOU Want to know everything 
possible about anything ? 


Want clippi: gs of every article publish- 
ed on any topic in the American or 
Foreign press, weeklies, dailies, mag- 
azines anu trade papers f 


Want to compile a scrap-book on a 
special subject ¢ 


Want to prepare a response to a toast ; 
speech in a debating club or else- 
where; paper or essay in a literary 
club, or anything of that nature ¢ 

The ea-ies!, surest, quickest, most eco- 
nomical way isto secure the services 
of our large staff of trained readers. 


$1.00 a month and upwards 
United States Press Clipping Bureau, 


153 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Send stamp for booklet. 


THE LAW OF COMMERCIAL PAPER. 


By CauwrorpHer G. Trzpemay, A.M., L.L.B. 
Author of 


“Rea Property” and “ Limitations of Police Power” 





Includes all specie instruments of indebtednes and 
written evidences of property that are used in the com- 
merce of the worid, the law of Bille and Netes, of 
Negetiable Instruments, constitutes but a par 
of the subject. Besides Bills and Notes, and every- 
thing pertaining ~> them, the book containsample ex- 
planations of '~e law reiating ‘0 

Guaranties, Checks, Bank-Notes, Unitee 

States Treasury Notes and Bills ef Credit, 

Gevernment & Municipal Bonds, Corpera- 

tien Securities or Coupon Bonds, Certificates 

of Stock, Receivers’ Certificates, Certificates 
ef Deposit, Warehouse Kecetpts, Bills of 

Lading, Tickets of Common ( arriers, Tickets 

ot Admission to Entertainments, Meal Tick- 

ets, Letters ot Credit and (ircular Notes. 

A glance at this list of subjects wil) disclose the justice 
of the claim we makes thatthis new work on Com- 
mercial Paper is as comprehensive, if net 
more so, as any existing twe or three volume 
book. 11 has only become possibile to bring the entire 
ubject within the covers of one volume by the employs 
ment of the author’s well-known skill in combining 
remarkable condensation of statement with 
uanexcelled perspicuity of expression. Super 
fluous words are eliminated, and every needful word 
retained. In short, the statement made above cevers the 
whole ground, viz.: the new book is written onthestyle 
of the author’s work on REAL PROPERTY 
whose simple, lucid method of expression has, more than 
anything else, won for the* work the felicitous reputa- 
tion it has. 
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An Indispensable Book for Bankers and the 
Attorneys. 


The Law Relating to. 


Bank Collections. 


By ALBERT S. BOLLES, 


two. ears Editor af The Banker's M 3 
FOr coeet od The Lane and Practice of Bun 1A "Phe 
University of Pennsylvania, and Author of Prac- 
tical Banking, Bank Officers and other works. 








The decistons relating to Bank Collections of late have 
been more numerous and important than on any other sub- 


nnected with banking. The present w contains & 
fit ce tion of the law, with peturences to all the dect- 
sions have been rendered. 


The following are the subjects considered in this work: 

Ownership of Paper Indorsed in Blank and 
Deposited and the Proceeds. 

Ownership of Paper Specially Indereed and 
Deposited. 

Mode of Making Collections, Presentment, 
Demand and Notice. 

Presentment of Drafts for Acceptance and 
Surrender of Bills of Lading. 

Collection of Notes and Drafts Payable at 
the Collecting Bank. 

Insolvency and Death. 


Payments. 
Mistake and Forgery. 
Usage. 
Sub-Agency. 
Damages. 
The work contains 323 pages. 
Price, in cloth, $3.00 Full Law Sheep, $3.50 
STUMPF & STEURER, Publishers, 
‘P. O. Box 411.) 


. 
NEW YORK, 












